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A committee headed by Provost 
Steven Knapp will convene after 
spring break to begin the search for 
the next Dean of the Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The current dean, Daniel Weiss, 
announced recently that he will step 
down on June 30 in order to assume 
the presidency of Lafayette College. 
Dean of Faculty Adam Falk will serve 
as interim dean until anew dean has 
been hired. 

The first meeting of the selection 
committee will be used to establish 
the procedures with which to run 
the national search forthe next dean. 

Committee member Professor 
Charles Meneveau explained how | 
the search will commence. 

“The committee will decide as a 
group during initial meetings what 
steps it will follow, whether an ex- 
ternal search firm is to be consid- 
ered, and whether to consider only 
academic people or to include non- 
academic candidates,” Meneveau | 
said. 

“T can tell you that this will be a 
national search, meaning that we 
will advertise widely and invite 
nominations both from our own 
faculty, students, and colleagues at 


other institutions. We will consider | BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
internal as well as external candi- | THE JoHns Hopkins News-Letrer 9 8) > 
dates,” added Knapp. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 The Committee on Homewood Safety and 


Security held its first meeting on Wednesday 
morning in Shriver to discuss the current secu- 
rity status, coinciding with the release of the 
third security update this week. 

According to the update released by Vice- 
Dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion Paula Burger, security will be 
increasedatthe Dell House Apart- 
ments, which the University pur- 
chased last year, and the installa- 
tion of the 32-camera campus 
surveillance system has already 
begun. 

Burger said that iXP Corp., 
the security consulting firm hired to advise the 


Language 
depts. to 
combine 


German Dept. joins 


security department, “produced an elaborate, 
Romance languages 264 report” in response to the security prob- 
lems at Hopkins. 
BY KATHERINE BREWER “We asked them for a recommendation,” 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter Burger added, “and they came up with a two- 
phase system.” 

The first phase of the new security design will 
be to place “smart” cameras around heavily- 


trafficked student areas, mostly outdoors. 


The Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures and the 
Department of German will offi- 
cially become one department on 
July 1 of this year. The new depart- 
mentisbeing formed to “better serve 
students and provide better intel- 
lectual synergies,” according to 
Adam Falk, dean of faculty. 

Although the administration 
hopes the new Department of Ger- 
man and Romance Languages will 
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These cameras will be able to recognize 
movements that resemble violent or disrup- 
tive behavior and sound an alarm thatwill alert 
security to investigate what is going on on the 
monitor, said Burger. 

Their technology is more advanced than 
the “passive” cameras, like those connected to 
the computer network in the Bradford Apart- 
ments, which depend on constant monitoring. 

“It should take another four 
or five weeks to get all the cam- 
eras installed,” said Burger. 

For now, Burger said, secu- 
rity will “take a hard look at the 
campus transportation system.” 

Anewsurveillance system has 
been installed at the Dell House 
Apartments, with cameras wired 
to the cable TV and entry buzzer system within 
the building, allowing residents to see visitors 
before buzzing them in. 

The second phase of the new security plan will 
add more camera coverage in classrooms and 
administrative buildings. According to Burger, 
there is no time table yet for its implementation. 

“We need to develop a baseline of experi- 
ence for the new system before we move on,” 
said Burger. 
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~ MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER | 
Vice-Dean of Undergraduate Education Paula Burger and Senior Vice-President of Finance and Administration Jim McGill led the first 
meeting of the Commission on Homewood Safety and Security on Wednesday morning, held to discuss campus security issues. 


Security council holds first meeting 


Administrators, students and parents discuss changes made after Trinh’s murder 


Eee Stew 


GRAPHIC BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
Homewood campus is divided into patrol units, 
within boundaries set by thesecurity department. 














Univ. to require Greek supervision 


Fraternity houses must secure live-in residential directors by fall ’05 


Marcu 3, 2005 


| Professors 


question 
security 


| BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
| THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTer 


President William Brody addressed faculty 
| concerns regarding the effect of new security 
costs on Homewood school budgets at a faculty 
assembly meeting held last Tuesday. Brody 
| pledgedatthe meeting thatcostswouldbespread 
| across the University’s divisions. 

In an e-mail to the student body immedi- 


| ately after the death of Linda Trinh, Brody 


wrote that he and the deans of the Krieger 


| School of Arts and Sciences (KSAS) and the 

| Whiting School of Engineering (WSE) had 

| | pledged an initial $2 million from their bud- 
| gets towards security. 


However, some faculty members balked at 
the notion that these two schools should pay 
for the costs alone. 

“There was concern that other divisions of 


| the University that have a stake in Homewood 
| wouldnotbe contributing,” said classics profes- 


sor Matthew Roller, who is also the chair of the 

steeringcommittee for the faculty assembly. “The 

main concern of the Homewood assembly was 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Memorial at 
IFC honors 


student’s life 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Nearly 200 students and community 
members attended a memorial at the 
Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith Center on 
Monday night to commemorate the life of 
sophomore Dominic Ferrara, who was found 
dead three weeks ago in his Wolman Hall 
dorm room in what police determined to be 
a suicide. 

The service was originally scheduled for 
Wednesday, Feb. 24, but was postponed be- 
cause weather conditions had prevented 
Ferrara’s parents from coming to Hopkins,, 
according to sophomore Michael Dorr, an or- 
ganizer of the service. 

The ceremony — which attendees de- 
scribed as “intimate” and “casual” — em- 
phasized Ferrara’s love for music and litera- 
ture, and opened with an original guitar 
composition performed and recorded by 
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be animprovement for all involved, 
some members of the German de- 
partment are less than satisfied. 

“This merger, which has never 
been seriously discussed with any 
member of the German department, 
hasbeen simply dictated to us,” said 
German Professor Rainer Nagele. 

Ruediger Campe, department of 
German chair, added, “I have strong 
concerns about a possible merger. 
These concerns relate to the aca- 
demic identity and visibility of the 
department and to its ability to at- 
tract top graduate students and new 
faculty.” 

“The departmentis now and was 
for along time extremely successful 
in its work and attractive for stu- 
dents accordingly,” Campe contin- 
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The Pike fraternity house may receive a live-in residential director next year. 





BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


A new university policy to be 
implemented by the Office of Stu- 
dent Life will require that all frater- 
nity houses receiving a sophomore 
exemption, which releases sopho- 
mores from their commitment to 
live in university housing and have 
a live-in residential director, ac- 
cording to Greek Life Coordinator 
Robert Turning. 

According to Dean of Student 
Life Susan Boswell, the purpose of 
the policy is to honor the commit- 
ment to offer an equal, acceptable 
alternative to university housing by 
matching each option’s level of se- 
curity protection. The residential 


directors, or “House Moms”, must 
be in place for the fall 2005 semes- 
ter. 

The live-in advisor would be 
responsible for monitoring the 
upkeep and security of the build- 
ing and possibly advising chapter 
officers in chapter activities. They 
would also be expected to partici- 
pate in the same training as uni- 
versity-sanctioned residential ad- 
visors. 

The change will affect Alpha 
Delta Phi, Phi Kappa Psi, Pi Kappa 
Alpha, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, and 
Sigma Psi Epsilon, and those frater- 
nities that seek sophomore exemp- 
tion for the 2005-2006 academic 
year. 

The change has left some frater- 


nity members upset at what they 
feel is the abrupt nature of the 
policy’s announcement. 

“The fact that this is coming up 
at all is ridiculous,” said Pi Kappa 
Alpha Housing Chair John Shuck. 
“For a lot of the fraternities, their 
housing depends on sophomores, 
and throwing this at us when we’re 
trying to sign leases is unaccept- 
able. Also, the simple fact that [the 
housing directors] can’t be 
undergrads who are trained [to be 
residential advisors] makes it even 
worse.” 

Matt Cook, who will serve as 
Sigma Phi Epsilon’slive-in residen- 
tial director as a graduate student 
beginning in September, said, “The 

COonrINUED ON PAGE A4 





FOCUS 
Get cultured 


Our special two-page Mu- 
seum Focus takes a look at 
Baltimore’s many galleries, from 
the BMA to the Babe Ruth Mu- 
seum. Page B2. 


SPORTS 
W. Lax wins opener 


Led by soph. Mary Key’s six 
goals, the women’s lacrosse team 
started the season off right with a 
_ decisive 15-4 win over visitng 
Davidson. Page A12. 
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Canned heat 


around the city. Page B7. 


While the idea of indie rock 
dance nights may sound weird, 
we've got a comprehensive guide 
to the many clubs that offer them 
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BY LIZA WEHRLY 
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Following the resignation of former 
sophomoreclass president Jae Jinat the 
end of fall semester, sophomore Laura 
Hansell has been appointed president 
ofthe Class of 2007 for the remainder of 
the school year, according to Student 
Council representatives. 

In accordance with bylaws regulat- 
ing the replacement of a StuCo mem- 
ber during the year, the members of the 
Class of 2007 council elected Hansell 
after conducting interviews with four 
sophomore candidates. 

Atin Agarwal, current vice presi- 
dent for the class of 2007, explained, 
“In general, the Student Council it- 
self doesn’t run elections. Therefore, 
a special vote would have to be con- 
ducted as they have very set voting 


. patterns with no vote scheduled in 


the middle of the year.” 
Mid-year appointments have been 
more frequentthan mid-year elections. 
“This year, there have been six 
appointments due to resignation, 


. witha seventh on the way,” said Jared 


Ede, a sophomore StuCo member. 
Ron Benjamin, asophomore StuCo 
member, explained, “Many people 


_ need to resign for various reasons from 


family to study abroad, and soitisupon 
the class to decide who they want to fill 
the position for theremaining time they 
would serve as a class council.” 
Hansell’s past leadership experi- 
ence consisted of serving as vice presi- 
dent of the Class of 2007 during her 


- freshman year and her involvement 


with the class of 2007 Social Board. 
Ede said, “The interviews revealed a 
clear leader, though all were adequately 


_ qualified. Laura was voted on by all 


members of the Class Council and ap- 


_ proved to the new position.” 


ve terete? 


“Most ofus {on thecouncil] wereon 
the board last year, so we know Laura. 
She’s someone who has the experience 
so the transition period will be very 
easy. It’s not like we have to teach her 
everything,” Agarwal said. 

StuCo Executive President Iverson 
Long, a senior, agreed. 

“She [has] experience with StuCo, 


_ which is most likely why the sopho- 


* 


7 


~ moreclasscouncil decided to appoint 


her to fill Jae’s role,” Long said. 
Hansell predicted that the transi- 
tion will be a smooth one because of 


. her past experience on StuCo. 


“My fellow officers and myself are 


trying to make this presidential switch 
» asseamlessas possible,” Hansell said. 


a a’ 
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“T think that was a big reason why I 
was selected, because I had held an of- 
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fice last year and therefore I would be 
able to jump right in on the business.” 

Hansell also commented on the 
semester's proposed agenda. 

“As always, our agenda is to pro- 
vide, plan and execute events to en- 
rich student life,” Hansell said. 

She added, “The council does not 
expect the change will greatly alter 
the class of 2007’s previous agenda, 
atmosphere or productivity.” 

Agarwal agreed, adding that 
Hansell’s appointment would better 
serve the agenda this year. 

“Last term we kept running into 
roadblocks with Jae Jin,” Agarwal said. 
“He wasn’t doing everything that we 
needed the president to do. Now that’s 
he’s gone we will be more productive.” 

Ron Benjamin also agreed that the 
change in leadership would be helpful. 

“Laura’s agenda is organized, dy- 


namic, and efficient. We are excited | 


to work with her on making this se- 
mester excellent,” Benjamin said. 


Hansell added, “I think that my | 


previous involvement with StuCo and 
the social board minimalizes any 


change in atmosphere that would | 


normally occur in a switch like this.” 

Hansell also expressed hopes that 
an increase in morale would help the 
council become more active. 

“[m making dinner for all of [the 
council members] in order to make 
sure theatmosphere stays friendly and 
productive,” Hansell said, “because 
it’s under those conditions that we 

will be able to bring the best events 
possible to our class.” 

Hansell does not see her goals dif- 
fering greatly from Jae Jin’s, as she 
understands her work to be a con- 
tinuation of her past roles on the so- 
cial board and StuCo. 

“My main goals this semester are to 
provide awesome events for the sopho- 
more class, and even some for the en- 
tirestudentbody,” Hansell said. “Ithink 
Student Council has really made an 
effort this year to become closer to the 
students than it has been in the past, 
and I am all for this change.” 

In an effort to stay in touch with 
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ER 
Sophomore Laura Hansell (second from left) replaced sophomore Jae 
Jin (right) as president of the Class of 2007, after Jin resigned last fall. 


other members of StuCo, Hansell said 
she met with the other class presidents 
and with Long every Friday for dinner 
in a different campus dining hall. 

“This is a new program imple- 
mented by [Long] intended to bring 
StuCo closer to the students,” Hansell 
explained. 

Hansell does not plan to run for 


president in upcoming elections be- | 


cause she will be abroad for the 2005- 
06 school year. 





BY REBECCA SHRAGO 
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Willard Hackerman, president 
and CEO of Baltimore-based con- 
struction company Whiting-Turner 
Contracting, has donated $5 million 
to establish a full scholarship for Bal- 
timore Polytechnic Institute (“Poly”) 
students accepted into the Whiting 
School of Engineering. 

lhe Hackerman Polytechnic Schol- 
arship falls under the umbrella of the 
Baltimore Scholars Program, which 
grants full tuition for four years to any 
Hopkins student admitted from a Bal- 
timore City public high school. 

While Hackerman Polytechnic 
Scholars must attend the Whiting 
School, the Baltimore Scholars may at- 
tend either the Whiting School or the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences. 

Ellen Frishberg, Director of Finan- 
cial Aid, explained this shift in policy, 
saying, “It was hard to encourage stu- 
dents to stay here. When you go away 
to college, you want to go away.” 

Frishberg hopes that the incentive 
of full-tuition coverage forfour years 
will keep more exceptional students 


in Baltimore. 

Poly principal Barney Wilson re- 
marked that Hackerman’s scholarship 
“provides hope, not only for the indi- 
vidual students, but for the whole com- 
munity that they’re coming from.” 

Frishberg hopes that the scholar- 
ships show Baltimore City public 
schools that Hopkins “believes pub- 
lic schools’ students are just as quali- 
fied” to gain admission as students 
from other regions. 

Minority enrollment is expected 
to increase with the Hackerman Poly- 
technic Scholarship and the Baltimore 
Scholars Program. 

John Latting, director ofadmissions 
at Hopkins, said that about 90 percent 
of Baltimore City public school stu- 
dents are African-American. 

So far, Latting said, “The applica- 
tions we’ve received reflect that num- 
bers 

The number of applicants from 
the Baltimore City public school sys- 
tem has tripled this year as a result of 
the Hackerman Polytechnic Scholar- 
ship and the Baltimore Scholarship 
Program, according to Latting. 

Wilson added that Poly experi- 





Security camera installations begin 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
So far, $2 million have been commit- 
ted by the deans of the Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences and the Whiting 
School of Engineering for the new 
security measures. 

On Wednesday morning, the 
Committee on Homewood Safety 
and Security convened to discuss the 
current status of the security depart- 
ment and future developments. 

Chair Jim McGill, senior vice-presi- 
dent for finance and administration, 
presided over the meetingwith thehelp 
of vice-chair Burger. Several profes- 
sors and administrators were also in 
attendance, as well as six Homewood 
undergraduates and two parents. 

The new committee was formed af- 
ter the murder of Linda Trinh, incor- 
porating the Security Advisory Com- 
mittee, which was created after junior 
Christopher Elser was murdered in his 
fraternity house last spring. 

After introductions, Director of 
Security Ron Mullen gave a 
PowerPoint presentation explaining 
the Security Department’s organiza- 
tion as a three-tiered system with 
McGill at the top; Mullen, the com- 
mittee, and the security escort van 
service on the second level; and the 
officers and staff of the security de- 
partment at the bottom. 

Mullen also said that the shuttle 


service, which increased in its usage 
after the Elser murder, is essential to 
campus security, with 124,000 pas- 
sengers last year. 

Mullen expressed hopes that iXP’s 
plans would improve security. 

“The firm is helping to make 
Hopkins’ disjointed operation into a 
more integrated force,” Mullen said. 

According to Mullen, iXP is look- 
ing into virtual policing through a 
system of cameras. The company has 
also provided a model using GPS lo- 
cators in escort vans so the vans are 
trackable on the Internet. 

The University has also established 
the Charles Village bike patrol, which 
currently includes two officers on 
eight-hour shifts. 

Hopefully, Mullen said, in two to 
three weeks there will be four officers 
working eight-hour shifts each. 

This bike patrol will supplement 
the 45 full-time, three part-time com- 
missioned Hop Cops — 15 of which 
are dedicated to stationary foot pa- 
trols — 44 Silver Star contract offic- 
ers on campus foot patrols and man- 
ning the booth in front of the AMRs, 
and the 30 Baltimore police officers 
that regularly patrol Charles Village. 

Several committee members ex- 
pressed their concern at the meeting. 

“You can tell people that crimes are 
decreasing in the area, but they’ve ex- 
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perienced two catastrophic failures,” 
said Joanne Krauss, the parent of a 
Hopkins student. “There’s a mismatch 
of perception and reality, and how to 
define the reality is a problem.” 

Junior Matt Chung proposed that 
“the real point is to push culture of 
security to the students. Ifleft on their 
own, the students won’t care, but if 
we send out info to students with the 
registrar stuff, then that might be 
more streamlined and efficient.” 

Chung also suggested that the 
alumni association could integrate 
security info into the Hopkins dis- 
count card. 

“Integrating these practical things 
will create a culture of security without 
disrupting peoples’ lives,” said Chung. 

“We have to make it clear that the 
escort vans should only be used for 
security,” said freshman Zachary 
Moore. “They can be exploited, can’t 
be used just because people are too 
lazy to walk.” 

“We’re in Baltimore,” added Jun- 
ior Laura Thrift. “Everywhere we go 
is a security concern — we need to 
have more people use the vans.” 

— Staff writer Xiao-bo Yuan contrib- 
uted to this article. 








°** Scholarship to fund Polytechnic 
, graduates admitted to Whiting 


enced a “tremendous increase,” in 
Hopkins applicants, rising from last 
year’s four to this year’s fifty-one stu- 
dents applying for admission. 

The majority of Hopkins appli- 
cants from Baltimore City public 
schools attend citywide schools, pub- 
lic schools witha particular focus that 
require students to meet certain eligi- 
bility standards. 

These citywide schools include Poly, 
the Baltimore City College High School, 
and the Baltimore School for the Arts, 

This year, Latting said, “Three- 
quarters of the Baltimore City appli- 
cations are from [citywide] schools.” 

He added that “there has not been 
as bigan increase in applications from 
neighborhood schools,” which do not 
set eligibility standards. 

One of the changes Frishberg ex- 
pects to take place as a result of the 
increased financial aid now offered 
to public school students from Balti- 
more City is “a geographical shift.” 

While the current majority of 
Hopkins applicants are residents of 
California, the number of Maryland 
applicants is expected to increase. 

The University has a history of 
educating Poly graduates in the 
School of Engineering. 

While not all Poly graduates plan 
to attend engineering schools, Wil- 
son explained, “Because we’re an en- 
gineering and science and math 
school, probably at least 60 percent 
[ofstudents] will be for engineering.” 

Nicholas Jones, dean of the Whit- 
ing School, added, “Many of our 
graduates of Engineering are not only 
from Baltimore but also from [Poly]. 
This scholarship more clearly estab- 
lishes those ties.” 

While the admissions office has 
not placed an upperlimit on thenum- 
ber of scholarships given through 
these programs, Jones warned that 
“we always have to keep an eye on the 
size of the commitment and have to 
make sure that we don’tlose our com- 
mitment to other students coming 
from other areas.” 

A Hopkins alum, Hackerman 
graduated from the Poly in 1935, and 
from the Whiting School in 1938. He 
has been a major contributor to the 
Whiting School, as well as to other 
parts of the University. 

Jones said that Hackerman’s “gen- 
erosity to Johns Hopkins and to the 
School of Engineering and to the Bal- 
timore Polytechnic Institute is a tre- 
mendous commitment on his part.” 

Wilson agreed, saying, “I think he 
stands out as a role model for all 
graduates as a tribute to what we can 
do for our alma maters.” 
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Faculty assembly Speaker addresses depression at APTT 
confronts policies 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
that the financial burden be distributed 
in a more egalitarian manner,” he said. 

“The impression was that the Arts 
and Sciences and Engineering schools 
would bare the burden,” said Near 
Eastern Studies Department Chair 
Raymond Westbrook. “We're cer- 
tainly more comfortable now, but 
we'll have to monitor the situation.” 

Roller emphasized that there was 
no disagreement about whether or not 
more money was needed for security, 
only on from where it should come. 

“There is no que stion that money 
needs to be spent,” he said. 

The budgetary issue was added to 
theagendaatthe facultyassembly meet- 
ing, where Brody assuaged some con- 
cerns by promising thata portion ofthe 
money for security would come from 
the president’s discretionary fund and 
other divisions, such as the School of 
Professional Studies and Business Edu- 
cation (SPSBE). He did notgive precise 
numbers at the meeting. 

Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent Jerry Schnydman said that ap- 
proximately $450,000 for upfront in- 
vestments would come from the 
discretionary fund. 

“The general impression is that a 
fair allocation has been worked out 
among the schools and the central 
administration,” said Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Education Paula Burger. 

Senior Vice-President for Finance 
and Administration James McGill de- 
clined to say exactly how much other 
divisions would be contributing, say- 
ing that budgets would not be final- 
ized for months. 

However, Schnydman did say that 
he did not see why other campuses, 
which pay for their own extensive se- 
curity, should have to contributelarge 
amounts towards Homewood secu- 
rity. He added that he had not heard 
a word from faculty regarding this 
subject, and that the faculty assembly 
meeting was effectively a “non- 
event”. 

KSAS and WSE faculty argued that 
students from many other divisions, 
including the Medical School, School 


_ of Public Health and SPSBE use the . 


Homewood facilities on a regular ba- 
sis. SPSBE holds classes on 


PURE VALUE 


Homewood. Faculty, staff and stu- 
dents from other schools often exer- 
cise in the Recreation Center. In ad- 
dition, many students from those 
schools live in Charles Village and 
will likely benefit from security im- 
provements in the neighborhood. 

Part of the issue stems from the fi- 
nancial system through which the uni- 
versityis run. As opposed to many other 
universities where all revenue is dis- 
tributed through a central administra- 
tive office, at Hopkins each school col- 
lectsand spendsits own revenue, paying 
a “tax” to the central administration to 
keep the university running. 


BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Brandi Care, an advocate for de- 
pression awareness, visited Hopkins 
on Sunday to share her experiences 
with a failed suicide attempt and the 
revelations that resulted from her sur- 
vival. She has told her story to a na- 
tional audience on Oprah, Good 
Morning America and Dateline NBC. 

The event was hosted by A Place To 
Talk, Johns Hopkins’ peer counseling 
group, housed in the lobby of AMRI. 

Care began by showing a video of 
her appearance on Dateline NBC, 
which told the story of her failed sui- 
cide attempt and how she overcame 


| her bout with depression. 


“The schools are independent. It’s | 


every cup on its own bottom,” 
plained Roller. 

Some believe that this system 
leaves schools that are less like likely 
to attract large research grants and 
gifts, like Arts and Sciences, at a dis- 
advantage, and that these schools 
should receive more support from 
other parts of the university. 

“In an ideal world, it would be 
nicer if a poor humanities depart- 
ment would be supported by richer 
departments. But one has to be real- 
istic,” said Westbrook. 

Many faculty members feel that as 


the center of the university, the | 


Homewood schools are vital to the 
standing of the university as a whole. 

“The reputation of the Arts and 
Sciences and Engineering schools 
playa crucial partin the reputation of 
the university as a whole,” said his- 
tory professor Judith Walkowitz. 


in academia.” 

McGill, who runs the university’s 
finances, said that Hopkins has been 
using this system for quite some time 
and he believes it works very well. 

Physics Department Chairman 
Jonathan Bagger, who was in atten- 
dance at the faculty assembly meet- 
ing, believes that the current finan- 
cial system has unresolved issues. 

“T would say it’s a huge problem, 
the decentralized nature of Hopkins,” 
he said. 
Homewood schools.” 

“The long term solution to this is to 
be raising more money to support the 
Homewood schools,” said Bagger. 


ex- 


She had been class president her 
junior year of high school, the cap- 
tain of the field hockey team and a 
swimming instructor. She had always 
gotten good grades, and her parents 
never realized that she was secretly 
fighting with depression. 

During her junior year, however, 


life. She was tired of field hockey, 


| which she had loved growing up, and 





“Tt’s a huge problem for the | 


was growing sick of student govern- 
ment. She began overeating and over- 
sleeping, and began contemplating 
ways she could kill herself. 

Finally, in May of 1998, at the end of 
her junior year, the idea came to her. 
Her family was going to the annual 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge walk, over the 
Chesapeake Bay near Annapolis, Md. 
They invited her to attend, but she told 
them she had work to do. After they 
left, however, she realized thatjumping 
off the bridge would be a quick and 


| painless way to take her life. Later that 
“That’s the reigning way of thinking | 
| 100 feet to the bay below. “ 


day, she droveto thebridge, andjumped 
I got this 
tunnel vision. I didn’t think twice. I 
didn’t think about what would happen 


| tomorrow when I wasn’t there,” Care 
| 


said. 
Shehad expected to fall unconscious 


| immediately upon hitting the water, 


“Things just drastically changed 
— not on the outside, but on the 
inside,” she said. 

Outwardly, shelooked like the same 
successful, happy teenager, she com- 
mented. But inside, she had a hopeless 
feeling that she couldn’t get rid of. 

Her sophomore year was marked 
by activity anda strong social life, but 
inherjunior year, things became very 
different. 

Care described a typical day in this 
period of her life: “I'd wake up five 
minutes before school would start, 
usually get there late, leave early if I 
could, go home, eat a big snack, take 
a long nap, eat dinner, shower and 
then go back to bed.” 

Nobody around her noticed this 
change, because she sought to appear 
happy while she in fact felt depressed. 
Her parents thought she was oversleep- 
ing because she was tired from sports. 


It was not until after attempting 
suicide that Care realized she was suf- 
fering from depression. “Before that 
day, depression never came to mind. 
I thought depression was just a state 
of mind that people went through - 
not a disease.” 

After her suicide attempt, however, 
she was placed in a psychiatric facility. 
It was here that she realized she was 
suffering from a disease. “I had every 
symptom for depression,” she said. 

After diagnosing Care with depres- 
sion, doctors put her on medication; 
Paxil in her case. She commented the 
medication was very helpful, allow- 
ing her to think rationally. Depres- 
sion masks a person’s true feelings 
and thoughts, and Paxil helped to re- 
verse this, she added 

Care now fights for awareness 
about depression among young 
adults. One of the most dangerous 


aspects of depression is how it can 
creep up on people unnoticed, Care 
noted. Victims of depression often 
blame themselves or others for their 
feelings, but never stop to consider 
that they might have depression. 

In Care’s case, had she been more 
aware of the nature of the disease, she 
may have been able to get control ofit 
before attempting suicide. Care’s 
mother also suffers from depression, 
which put her at a higher risk to have 
the disease. She concluded her dis- 
cussion by warning college students 
not too take on more responsibility 
than they can handle, one of the things 
that she believes caused her break- 
down in high school. 

“My hope is that people, if they 
start feeling these symptoms, will 
think and relate to my story, and be 
able to talk about it and get help,” 
Care said. 





Memorial celebrates Ferrara’ life 


Care began feeling sad and tired of | 


| 200 gather in Interfaith Center to honor lost classmate, friend 


and to sink to the bottom, but miracu- | 


lously, she was unharmed by the fall. 
Once she hit the water, her survival 
instinct kicked in, and she was fighting 
to stay above the water. A passing boat 
found her and rescued her. 

Care then told the story from her 
own point of view. She described how 
she had been feeling in school her 
junior year. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
Ferrara. 

“We wanted to begin the process 
of healing for the community, and 
for the family,” said University 
Chaplain Sharon Kugler, who spoke 
at the memorial. “The service was 
really coming on the heels of the 
death of Linda [Trinh] and feeling 
as though this University was just 
reeling under the weight of it all asa 
community.” 

The ceremony also featured brief 
speeches by President William Brody, 
University Chaplain Sharon Kugler, 
several students and Ferrara’s par- 
ents. 

In response to students’ grief, 
Kugler emphasized that the service’s 
purpose was to “createan atmosphere 
of warmth and comfort.” 

Kugler, along with several friends 
of Ferrara, managed the organization 
of the ceremony, attempting to tailor 
it to Ferrara’s interests. 

The program opened with an in- 
troduction from sophomore Allison 
White, and continued with an open- 
ing prayer by Father Tom Ryan of the 
Interfaith Center. 

Sophomores Emily Lynch and 
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Dana Asbury followed with a reading 
of the passage “Joy and Sorrow” from 
Kahil Gibran’s philosophic novel The 
Prophet, one of Ferrara’s favorite 
books. 

In a brief speech that followed a 
musical performance by freshman 
Kristin Viswanathan, Brody com- 
pared Ferrara’s death to the human 
losses suffered during the tsunami in 
Southeast Asia. 

Brody recounted stories of par- 
ents who witnessed their children 
being swept away in the flooding. 

“Our own pain comes with the re- 
alization that sometimes, no matter 
how tight we hold on, it is not 
enough,” Brody said. “In the end, we 
cannot keep that person alive.” 

Brody continued with a message 
of reassurance for Ferrara’s friends 
and family. 

“Dominicwas stillason, abrother, 
a friend, a classmate,” Brody said. 
“For many, his memory will always 
be cherished.” 

The service concluded with a mes- 
sage from Kugler, who encouraged 
students to support each other 
through grief. 

Describing the implication of her 
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speech, Kugler said, ° ‘I [feel] strongly 
that the greatest expression that we 
can make isto embrace our own lives.” 

At the end of the memorial, stu- 
dents and members of the commu- 
nity lit over one hundred candles and 
placed them on a table in the Inter- 
faith Center chapel, creating what 
Kuglerand student organizers termed 
a “blanket of lights.” 

After the service, attendees gath- 
ered for a reception in the Interfaith 
Center basement for an opportunity 
to speak about Ferrara with friends 
with family. 

“( Ferrara] was a really funny per- 
son who could make me laugh away 
a lot of my anxieties and a lot of my 
disappointments and frustrations,” 
said sophomore Francesca 
Dolendo, a speaker at the memo- 
rial. “He was very profound and a 
deep thinker.” 

Students praised Kugler and oth- 
ers at the Interfaith Center for their 
organization of the commemoration. 

“It was a nice opportunity for 
the students to do something as a 
smaller group, to have a chance to 
talk,” said sophomore Vanessa 
LaPointe. 
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German, Romance Lang. to merge 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-ued. “One would want to continue in 
thisvein anditisnotobvioustomehow 
a merger would be helpful for that.” 

Nagele worries the integration of 
the German department with the de- 
partment of Romance Languages and 
Literature will lead to a decrease in 
prominence and stature for the depart- 
ment. He stated that the merger “is the 
destruction of a flourishing Depart- 
ment, that has been and is still consid- 
ered one of the bestin its kind, not only 
in the USA, but also in Europe.” 

This type of merger, specifically 
concerning languages, is not unprec- 
edented. In 1999 the Department of 
Hispanic and Italian Studies and 
French Department combined to be- 
come the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures. 

Since then the department has 
added study abroad programs in 
Spain, Italy and France and increased 
its number of undergraduate majors. 
Because the German department has 


ee 


lost a number of professors to retire- 
ment recently, it can be argued that 
taking German under the umbrella of 
a department like Romance Lan- 
guages might protect the shrinking 
department. 

“It is very much a case of ‘united 
we stand.’ Indeed the model to bear 
in mind is that of the European 
Union,” said Stephen Nichols, chair 
of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guage and Literature. “Individually, 
the lire, the peso, the mark or the 
franc would never have equalled the 
dollar. Together, however, the com- 
bined currency, the Euro, has become 
stronger than the dollar.” 

Falk hopes that the new depart- 
ment will encourage more people to 
study German, make administration 
more effective and “better the intel- 
lectual synergy in various language 
sections in a broader department.” 

“The union oflanguagesectionswill 
encourage intellectual exchange and it 
will allowus to make imaginative use of 


visiting professors, for instance,” said 
Nichols. “Language programs and 
study abroad programs will be encour- 
aged and strengthened.” 

The administrative reorganiza- 
tion is not fully decided on, although 
Falk assures that the jobs of all three 
tenured German professors are notat 
risk. The job security of the Depart- 
ment of German staff has not been 
verified, with Falk only saying, “We 
have no decided howto configure the 
staff. But we will try to make things 
run efficiently.” 

“I hope they don’t fire the staff,” 
said senior German major Rob 
Freundlich, “They’rea great staff who 
have been dedicated for along time.” 

Stephen Nichols will chair the new 
department, while Professor Campe, 
current chair of the Department of 
German, will stay on as a professor. 

Worries that German, with only 
three professors and a small graduate 
and undergraduate community, might 
get lost in the more popular romance 


Fraternities face new housing policy 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
IFC director hadn’t mentioned it be- 
fore the fact. It seemed like someone 
was working behind the scenes to pre- 
vent us from having sophomores in 
the house.” 

Boswell maintained that the need 
for change meritsimmediate attention. 
“Concerns about security are clearly 
heightened, and we’ve invested a lot of 
time into scrutinizing everything.” 

She continued, “As we improve 
security in the residential halls, ifwe’re 
saying students are considering this 
an a reasonable alternative, security 
must be equivalent to what we havein 
the residential halls.” 

Turning commented that each 
party has legitimate concerns. “I see 
both sides of the issue,” he said. “Ob- 
viously I have to make things work 
for the University, so if this is a deci- 
sion that has been made, my goal is to 
implement it appropriately.” 

“T'vebeen at schools where they've 
had live-in grads, and I think it helps 
give the fraternity direction in goal- 
setting. I don’t see how it could be a 


bad thing from that standpoint.” 

Though the University has not yet 
outlined clear guidelines for who may 
serve as a residential director, the gen- 
eral criteria thus far is that they must be 
anadult beyond college graduationage. 

Residential directors would notbe 
employees of the fraternities, but the 
university's expectation will be that 
each one goes through a certain level 
of training and will meet regularly 
with Turning. 

Shuck noted thai the vague re- 
quirements present the ability to hire 
someone close to the fraternity to 
avoid having to adhere to strict rules. 

“No one’s going to get somebody 
that they know ... to be a stickler in 
terms of enforcing rules,” Shuck said. 
“[Pi Kappa Alpha] is going to hire an 
alum or someone who is friends with 
us, so nothing will change.” 

Boswell responded, “That 
wouldn’t accomplish anything. We 
will make it difficult for people to 
serve in name only.” 

Sigma Phi Epsilon VP of Program- 
ming Sam Charlton said that mem- 


bers of the affected fraternities should 
recognize the potential benefits of the 
policy change. 

“I think the effects will depend on 
which frat you’re in, and how much 
emphasis they put on academics,” 
Charlton said. “The house mom willbe 
there to make sure that things don’t get 
out of control, and so that the sopho- 
mores have somebody to talk to.” 

Shuck disagreed: “This shows that 
the University doesn’t stand by its 
greek organizations in the same way 
other universities do. And if the ex- 
planation is safety, that’s simply ri- 
diculous. Is this person obligated to 
ensure safety? If something happens, 
are they held responsible?” 

University officials met with rep- 
resentatives from the affected frater- 
nities last Monday to discuss the 
implementation of the new policy. 
“They agreed to serve as a committee 
to develop a job description for these 
live-in advisors,” Turning said. 

“People are innately skeptical of 
change,” he added. “This is just part 
of that process.” 
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languages is a concern for all. 

“We will work hard to insure that 
each language has its own identity,” 
said Dean Falk. 

“In any event, the identity of the 
academic program is the most impor- 
tant issue in this context,” said Campe. 

“Iam notsure that “merger” is the 
appropriate term for the structural 
alliance of German and Romance 
Languages,” said Professor Nichols. 
“As the new title suggests, Depart- 
ments of German and Romance Lan- 
guages, the intent is to reinforce the 
position of the four languages in- 
volved, by associating theminaunion 
where the individual sectors retain 
their autonomy, while the combined 
synergies of the individual entities can 
constitute a whole.” 

“What attracted me to the Ger- 
man department is thatitis small and 
personal, and I hope they don’t 
change that,” Freundlich said. 

Campe and Nagele both express 
concern that graduate students will 
beless interested in studying German 
at a school that clumps its study of 
German with four other languages. 

“The merger will mean that the 
best graduate students, whom so far 
we could attract in the field, will look 
for other places,” said Nagele. “Al- 
ready, several of our best graduate 
students have told us that, if this had 
been the situation of the department 
when they applied, they would not 
have come here.” 

To this criticism Falk replied, 
“getting good graduate students 
depend on much more than wherea 
department is housed.” He also 
noted that the degrees the graduate 
students receive will still be in Ger- 
man. 

Falkalso points out thatthe French 
department, which also used to be a 
separate department, has not had 
problems with a decline in graduate 
applications and “has a great tradi- 
tion, even though they are in a larger 
department.” 

Nichols also pointed out that few 
undergraduates will even notice the 
chance. “Since the German depart- 
ment will maintain its own Web page, 
as will Romance Languages, and each 
will maintain its individual listings in 
the course catalogue, very little dif- 
ference in the status quo will be ob- 
servable to students.” 





Search for Krieger 
dean set to begin 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

Knapp expects that a pool of at 
least 100 candidates will be compiled 
before the committee narrows the se- 
lections to a smaller group of around 
a dozen candidates that will be 
brought to the campus for a series of 
interviews. This group will then be 
reduced to four to seven candidates 
for a second round of interviews. 

“These [interviews] are much 
more elaborate, involving interviews 
with groups of faculty and students 
outside the committee, as well as the 
meetings with President Brody and 
other leaders. From that group, the 
committee will select a list of perhaps 
three finalists to present to President 
Brody for his final consideration,” 
Knapp said. 

Methods and preferences for the 
selection of these candidates will fall 
into the hands of the committee, 
comprised of department chairs, 
professors, and student represen- 
tatives. 

“The exact qualifications depend 
on an assessment by the committee 
of what the school particularly needs 
at this momentin its history,” Knapp 
said. 

He noted that qualifications that 
will carry the strongest weight in con- 
sideration include a collaborative 
leadership ability, a record of com- 
mitment to intellectual as well as cul- 
tural diversity, and a strong record of 
fundraising. 

“In general we will be looking for 
someone of great personal integrity 
who has a broad as well as a deep 
understanding and appreciation of 
academic excellence, in both teach- 
ing and research. This usually means 
someone with a distinguished aca- 
demic background, although it does 
not mean we always hire an aca- 
demic,” Knapp said. 

While all previous KSAS deans 
have been professors, the search will 
not be limited to academics, which is 
the philosophy when any of the 
university’s divisions conduct sucha 
search. The current Dean of the Nitze 


School of Advanced International. . 


Studies was first a managing director 
of the World Bank. 
Opinions differ on the importance 


ofhiring an academic for the position 
of Dean of Arts and Sciences. Previ- 
ous deans have come from back- 
grounds of academia and other posi- 
tions of a different nature. 

Committee member Professor 
Shearn said that he did not believe the 
issue to be one of the more critical 
factors for consideration. 

Committee member Professor 
Ron Walters disagreed. “My very 
strong preference is for a dean who 
comes from academia,” Walters said. 

The positions of committee mem- 
bers also differ over consulting a hir- 
ing firm in searching for thenext dean, 

“Search committees have some- 
times used search firms, which can 
help the process both by contract- 
ing a broader range of potential can- 
didates and by exploring a poten- 
tial candidate’s interest in the 
position ina very confidential way,” 
Knapp said. 

“Using an outside search firm is 
the best way to generate outstanding 
candidates,” Shearn agreed. 

However, Knapp also pointed out 
that the search committees for deans 
of the School of Nursing and SAIS 
were able to complete the search pro- 
cess without the use of this resource. 

“They had sufficient access to a 
broad pool of candidates without 
needing help from a search firm,” 
Knapp said. 

President Brodyissuedastatement 
calling for nominations for the posi- 
tion of the Dean of the Krieger School: 
“Thecommittee welcomes any nomi- 
nations you may wish to make or any 
suggestions you may have regarding 
sources of information that might 
assist us in establishing as broad, di- 
verse, and distinguished a pool ofcan- 
didates as possible,” the announce- 
ment said. 

The Committee hopes to be ready 
to announce the name of the new 
dean by January 1, 2006. 

“As soon as we can get started 
we're open for nominations. We’d 
be happy to hear from students,” 
said the Committee’s vice chair Pam 

Cranson.. 

Suggestions for nominations are 


to be sent to Cranson as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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Black History Month concludes 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTerR 


Black History Month concluded 
with closing ceremonies on Sunday 
in the Glass Pavilion. According to 
organizers in the Black Student 
Union, the ceremonies gave thanks 
to those who contributed to the 
month offestivities, and reviewed the 
series of activities held throughout 
the month. 

“It was basically a free event where 
the chairpersons of the event intro- 
duced themselves, and thanked ev- 
eryone for coming out to the cer- 
emony and all the previous events,” 
said junior Samantha Simpson, BSU 
chairperson of events. 

Around 40 people attended the 
event. Organizers presented gifts to 
everyone who contributed, includ- 
ing the Black History Month com- 
mittee and the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs. There was also a video pre- 
sentation anda briefing ofeach event. 

“The key point [of the Closing 
Ceremonies] was to say that this is the 
wrap-up month of February, which 
was the month dedicated to the cel- 
ebration of Black History,” BSU Presi- 
dent Iyamide House said. “But just 
because February started and ended, 
it does not mean that Black History 
started and ends here.”\ 

This is the ninth year that the BSU 
has organized Black History Month 
activities on camipus. Every year, the 
Office of the Dean of Student Life 
gives a grant to the BSU to organize 
events on the Homewood Campus, 
and Black History Month is one of 
the largest on its agenda. 

“Usually, duringa typical Black His- 
tory Month you start from the African 
slave trade, slavery itself, the Civil Rights 
Movement, and things like that,” 
Simpson said. “This year instead of 
doing it from that aspect we take it from 
the Civil Rights Movement.” 

The theme of this year’s Black His- 
tory Month, “Leading the Past into 
Tomorrow,” emphasizes the ways the 
African-American community incor- 
porates past changes into the activ- 
ism of today. 

“We are still affected by many 
things that happened in the’50s,” said 
Simpson. 

According to BSU members, the 
idea behind Black History Month is 
to recall the successes that African 
Americans have had, and to address 


the problems that the community is 
likely to confront in the future. 

The second event of the month 
which invited Bishop Douglas Miles, 
the founding member of the BSU, 
closely incorporated this notion. 

“Bishop Douglas Miles talked about 
how they didn’t get the help or the at- 
tention that other students got for him 
to step up to set up the BSU, and [the 
fact] thatthe BSUstill exists todayshows 
how we implemented what he started 
back then,” said House. 

This year, the Black History Month 
was packed with a wide variety of 
events which included speaker series, 
a fashion show, a blood drive, a po- 
litical forum, a poetry slam and the 
Gospel Jubilee. The BSU also worked 
with other student organizations, 
such as the Chinese Student Associa- 
tion, in organizing the poetry slam. 

“The response was definitely big- 
ger, partly because of the increase in 
population of African American stu- 
dents at Hopkins. We opened the 
monthwitharesoundingacceptanceat 
the Opening Ceremony,” said House, 

House added that the element of 
collaboration with other groups el- 
evated the level of success this year. 
She also felt that the most well-re- 
ceived and most educational event 
was the speaking of Bishop Miles, 

“Everything went extremely well 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Soph. Janelle Joseph performs at the Black History Month poetry slam. 


and it definitely surpassed our expec- 
tations. We saw what we would have 
for next year the support from the 
school, students and the community,” 
said House. 

The Black History Month has not 
always been organized by the BSU. 
Before 1997, the event was organized 
by the Office of Student Affairs and 
Programming. The BSU then specifi- 
cally requested to nominate a chair- 
person to plan for the events in order 
to have students’ ideas incorporated 
into the events. 

“Our future goal is to make the 
Black History Month a yearlong cel- 
ebration as opposed to one month. 
We have huge events, and yet Febru- 
ary is such a short month — this is 
very stressful for us,” said House, 

In line with the constitution of the 
Black Student Union, one of the fu- 
ture goals of the BSU for next year is 
to reach out to the non-African 
American community, said BSU 
members. 

“There is ignorance everywhere, 
and the whole point for putting so 
many events together is to educate 
the community about Black heritage 
because Hopkins Students live in the 
Baltimore community, even though 

they may not think so. They are here 
and this is a large African American 
city,” said Simpson. 
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Juvenile death penalty 
held as unconstitutional 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The Supreme Court ruled | 


Tuesday that the Constitution forbids the execution of 
killers who were under 18 when they committed their 
crimes, ending a practice used in 19 states. 

The 5-4 decision throws out the death sentences of 


about 70 juvenile murderers and bars states from seeking | 


to execute minors for future crimes. 


The executions, the court said, violate the Eighth 


Amendment ban on cruel and unusual punishment. 


The ruling continues the court’s practice ofnarrowing the | 


scope of the death penalty, which justices reinstated in 1976. | 


The court in 1988 outlawed executions for those 15 and 
younger when they committed their crimes. Three years ago 
justices banned executions of the mentally retarded. 

Tuesday’s ruling prevents states from making 16- and 
17-year-olds eligible for execution. 

“The age of 18 is the point where society draws the line 
for many purposes between childhood and adulthood. It 
is, we conclude, the age at which the line for death eligibil- 
ity ought to rest,” Justice Anthony Kennedy wrote. 

Juvenile offenders have been put to death in recent 


years in only a few other countries, including Iran, Paki- | 


stan, China and Saudi Arabia. Kennedy cited international 
Opposition to the practice. 
“It is proper that we acknowledge the overwhelming 


weight of international opinion against the juvenile death | 


penalty, resting in large part on the understanding that the 
instability and emotional imbalance of young people may 
often be a factor in the crime,” he wrote. 

Kennedy noted most states don’t allow the execution of 
juvenile killers and those that do use the penalty infre- 
quently. The trend, he said, is to abolish the practice 
because “our society views juveniles ... as categorically less 
culpable than the average criminal.” 

In a dissent, Justice Antonin Scalia disputed that there 
is a clear trend of declining juvenile executions to justify a 
growing consensus against the practice. 


— The Associated Press 


New religion regulations 
receive criticism in China 


BEIJING (AP) — China is implementing new regula- | 


tions that the government says will protect freedom of 
faith. Critics contend that the broad guidelines could in- 
stead be used to persecute religious groups deemed trouble- 
some by authorities... ’ 


The guidelines, to take effect Tuesday, are meant to give 
. a legal framework for China’s constitutional promise of || 


freedom of religion, state media have reported. 

Under existing laws, communist authorities allow wor- 
ship onlyin state-monitored churches, temples or mosques. 
Millions of believers attend unauthorized services, often 
in private homes, but are subject to arrest and harassment. 

China, which convenesits annual legislative session Satur- 
day in Beijing, has banned many religious or spiritual groups, 
including the Falun Gong movement and churches loyal 
Pope John Paul II. It also tightly controls Tibetan Buddhism. 

A lengthy 48 articles and seven chapters, the new Regu- 
lations on Religious Affairs cover everything from how 
licensed organizations can accept religious donations and 
claim tax exemptions to how religious institutions may 
accept foreign students, among other topics. 

The new rules say that “anyone who compels citizens to 
believe in or not believe in any religions ... shall be ordered to 
make corrections by the religious affairs department” and 
could face criminal charges, the newspaper China Daily said. 


— Alexa Olesen 
The Associated Press 


Judicial confirmations met 
with opposition in Senate 


WASHINGTON (AP) — President Bush’s decision to 
recycle the name ofa previously rejected federal judgeship 
nominee shows the White House isn’t ready to work with 
Democrats on filling bench vacancies, Senate Democrat 
said Tuesday. : 

Instead of trying to handle this issue cooperatively, 
Democrats charged, Bush is sending back the names of 
people with extreme views for consideration for vacancies 
on federal appellate courts. 

The case in point Tuesday was William Myers, a former 
Interior Department lawyer whose nomination had al- 
ready been thwarted in the Senate. 

“I believe Mr. Myers to be the most anti-environment 
nominee sent to the Senate in my time here,” Sen. Patrick 
Leahy, D-Vermont, said during the confirmation hearing on 
Myers’ nomination to the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

But Myers, who worked as the Interior Department’s 
top lawyer before going into private practice in Boise, 
Idaho, tried to assure Democrats that he could be fair as a 
judge despite his work for mining and cattle interests. 

“Asa lawyer, I was an advocate of my clients,” he said. “If 
I was to be confirmed, I would be an advocate for the law.” 

But Myers’ second appearance before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee seemed to convince few Democrats. 

“Your record screams ‘passionate activist.’ It doesn’t 
even whisper ‘impartial judge,’ “ Democratic Charles 
Schumer of New York told Myers. 

It was Myers’ second confirmation hearing because he 
was successfully blocked by Senate Democrats last year. 

Republicans say he would be an excellent judge despite 
Democratic complaints. ; 

“From what I’ve seen about your tenure here in the 


government, you are one of the better people who has 
worked here, one of the most kno le people,” said 
Sen. Orrin Hatch, R-Utah. © . 


The chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, Sen. 
Arlen Specter, chose Myers as the first nominee to consider 
because Specter believes he can get Democrats to vote for 
Myers. Republicans need 60 votes to ensure Democrats can- 
not block Myers. “And I count 58 votes,” Specter said. 


— The Associated Press 
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to gohome. | 


A Lebanese opposition demonstrator shouts anti-Syrian slogans through aloud speaker in central Beirut, Lebanon, during acelebration one day after the Lebanese 
government resignation. Hundreds of Lebanese returned downtown to demand Syrian troops leave their country, as the search for a new prime minister begins. 


Lebanese gov't resigns amidst demonstrations 


BY BASSEM MROUE 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BEIRUT, Lebanon (AP) — Drawing huge cheers from 
25,000 Lebanese demanding “Syria out!”, Prime Minis- 
ter Omar Karami’s pro-Syrian government resigned 
Monday, two weeks after his predecessor’s assassination 
triggered unprecedented demands for Syriaandits troops 


President Emile Lahoud — a jubilant opposition’s 
newest target — quickly accepted the resignation and 
asked Karami to continue in a caretaker capacity until a 
new government is formed. 

The resignation was a huge victory for the opposition 
and the most dramatic moment yet in the series of pro- 
tests and political maneuvers that have shaken Lebanon 
and its Syrian-backed government since the Feb. 14 as- 
sassination of former Prime Minister Rafik Hariri. 

“Tam keen that the government will not be a hurdle in 
front of those who want the good for this country. I declare 
the resignation of the government that I had the honor to 
head. May God preserve Lebanon,” Karamisaid in remarks 
heard through loudspeakers by cheering throngs. 

Demonstrators immediately demanded Lahoud to 


step down next. But events also triggered fears of a power 
vacuum. And, in the northern port city of Tripoli — 
Karami’s hometown — about 50 supporters shot pistols 
in the air in anger at the resignation and blocked a street 
in front of his office. Opponents, however, drove around 
the city, honking in joy. 

While Karami’s Cabinet continues as a caretaker gov- 
ernment, the-president consults with parliament then 
appoints a new prime minister. That person, in consulta- 
tion with parliamentary blocs, forms a Cabinet that must 
withstand a parliamentary vote of confidence. 

“Today the government fell. Tomorrow, it’s the one 
huddled in Anjar,” opposition leader Elias Atallah told 
the crowd to cheers, referring to the Syrian intelligence 
chief based in the eastern Lebanese town of Anjar. He said 
the opposition will continue its actions until all demands 
are met. 

The protesters went further, shouting: “Lahoud, your 
turn is coming!” mixed with chants of “Syria Out” and 
“freedom, sovereignty, independence.” 

Lahoud’s six-year term was renewed in September by 
Parliament, under apparent Syrian pressure, in defiance 
ofa U.N. resolution. That resolution demanded Lebanon 
hold presidential elections, Syrian troops pull out of 


Lebanon and Syria stop interfering in Lebanese affairs. 
“The battle is not over. It is just beginning. We want to 
know who killed Prime Minister Hariri,” opposition leg- 
islator Faris Saeed said, addressing the crowd. 
Thecrowdrespondedloudly andin unison: “Syria! Syria 
Many Lebanese accuse Syria and Karami’s government 
of involvement in the huge bombing that killed Hariri and 


1? 


_ 16 others, pressing hard in the two weeks since his death for 


the government to resign and for Syria to withdraw its 
roughly 15,000 troops positioned in Lebanon. 

In scenes reminiscent of Ukraine’s “Orange Revolu- 
tion” that swept opposition leader Viktor Yushchenko 
into power late last year after a fraudulent presidential 
runoff, speakers urged demonstrators to stay put and 
push for more. Many Lebanese wore the red bandanas 
adopted by the opposition in what has been termed a 
peaceful “independence uprising.” 

“The heads of security agencies are responsible for 
what happened in this country and they must pay,” said 
legislator Ghattas Khoury. “Do not leave this square 
before they resign.” 

Analysts raised fears of a return to Lebanon’s dark 
days of the 1975-90 civil war that ravaged the country and 
killed more than 150,000 people. 








Russia claims U.S. missile defense is penetrable 


BY STEVE GUTTERMAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MOSCOW (AP) — Russia will develop 
missiles impervious to any defense, De- 
fense Minister Sergei Ivanov said Tuesday 
in an apparent allusion the nascent U.S. 
missile defense system. 

A year ago, President Vladimir Putin 
said Russia could build unrivaled new 
strategic weapons, and in November he 
said it is developing a new nuclear mis- 
sile system unlike any weapon other 
countries have or could come up with in 
the near future. 

Ivanov suggested the weapons would 
be based on the mobile version of the Rus- 
sian Topol-M intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and on a new sea-based system, 
the Bulava, according to Interfax news 
agency. 

“There is not and will not be any de- 
fense against these missiles,” he said, ac- 
cording to Interfax. 

The Topol-M can hit targets from 
more than 6,000 miles away, and has 
been in silos since 1998, with about 40 
on duty now, according to military offi- 
cials. Military officials have said they 
plan to begin deploying the mobile ver- 
sion this year. 

Ivanov said the missiles would be for 
defense and notbe intended for use against 
any country, but he added that “Russia is 
stretched across 10 times zones, we have 
many neighbors, and notall of them are as 
predictable as European states,” accord- 
ing to Interfax. 

In December, Putin encouraged the 
Defense Ministry to keep up production 
of new strategic missile systems, a pro- 
cess slowed in the past by a shortage of 
funds. 

“Russia will... remain a major nuclear 
power,” Ivanov said, according to 
Interfax. “But we will not bake missiles 

like pies. 

Their quantity should be such that it 
allows for the provision of our own secu- 


- 





rity in any potential development of the 
international situation.” 

Russia opposed Washington’s with- 
drawal in 2002 from the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty in order to deploy a na- 
tional missile defense shield, saying that 
the 30-year-old U.S.-Soviet pact was still a 
key element of international security. 

Russian officials subsequently tem- 
pered their criticism. Putin said it was a 


“mistake” that would hurt global security 
but not threaten Russia. ; 

The ABM treaty banned missile de- 
fense systems on the assumption that 
the fear of retaliation would prevent each 
nation from launching a first strike — a 
strategy known as mutually assured de- 
struction. 

The Bush administration has said its 
prospective missile defense system would 


be aimed against potential missile threats 
from nations suchas Iraq or North Korea, 
and would be unable to fend off a massive 
nuclear strike Russia is capable of launch- 
Ing. tees 

The announcement from Ivanovcame 
amidst rising tension between the U.S. 
and Canada. 

Canadian officials have refused to 
endorse the U.S. missile defense system. 





Al-Qaida car bomb kills 125 in Iraq 


BY RAWYA RAGEH 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


BAGHDAD, Iraq — More than 2,000 
people demonstrated Tuesday at the site ofa 
car bombing south of Baghdad that killed 
125 people, chanting “No to terrorism!” 

An Internet statement purportedly by 
Abu Musab al-Zarqawi’s al-Qaida in Iraq 
group claimed responsibility the bombing. 

A French journalist abducted nearly 
two months ago, meanwhile, pleaded for 
help ina video that surfaced Tuesday, say- 
ing she was in failing health. 

Florence Aubenas, 43, a veteran war 
correspondent for the leftist daily Libera- 
tion, and her Iraqi translator, Hussein 
Hanoun al-Saadi, were last seen leaving 
her Baghdad hotel on Jan. 5. The video was 
dropped at the offices of an international 
news agency in Baghdad, and it was not 
possible to verify when it was made. 

Appearing pale and alone in front of a 
maroon-colored background, Aubenas, 
her hair uncombed, grasped her knees with 
her arms as she spoke. She said she was in 
bad health and pleaded with French law- 
maker Didier Julia to help win her release. 

“Please help me, my health is very bad,” 
she said in English. “Please, it’s urgent 
now. | ask especially Mr. Didier Julia, the 
French deputy, to help me. Please Mr. Julia 
help me, it’s urgent, help me.” 


Julia, a maverick lawmaker from Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac’s governing party, 
caused an uproar last year when he helped 
mediate the release of kidnapped French 
journalists Christian Chesnot and Georges 
Malbrunot. The two were freed in Decem- 
ber after four months in captivity. 

Julia wasaccused by French authorities of 


_ meddling in the government’s attempts to 


release the two men, almost sabotagingit. He 
defended his actions, saying he had hoped 
his contacts in the Middle East would enable 
him to make progress where, he claimed, 
France’s government has failed. 

The French government on Tuesday 
warned Julia not to undertake any “per- 
sonal initiative” on Aubenas’ behalf. 

The video was the first firm word on the 
fate of the journalist who previously coy- 
ered Kosovo, Algeria, Rwanda, and Af- 
ghanistan in her 19 years with Liberation. 


French Foreign Minister Michel 


Barnier, speaking in London, said the tape 
will be examined “very carefully.” 

“What is important is that she is alive,” 
Barnier said. 

Liberation asked television and radio net- 
works not to broadcast the appeal for help. 

The head of support group for Aubenas 
expressed happiness at the first sign she 
might be alive. “We were very afraid,” said 
Marie-Ange Rodeaud on France-Inter ra- 
dio. “It’s an unfortunate, but excellent bit 


of news.” 
The head of the French press advocacy 





group Reporters Without Borders saidhe _ 


believed Aubenas’ hostage takers had put 
her up to appealing to Julia. 

“I can’t imagine anything else but that 
that was imposed on her,” group secre- 
tary-general Robert Menard said on LCI. 

Ten more people died from injuries in 
Monday’s car bombing in Hillah, south of 
Baghdad, raising the death toll to 125, The 
attacker detonated the bomb asa group of 
police and national guard recruits were 
lining up to take physicals at a medical 
clinic. 

At least 141 others were injured in the 
blast — the boldest challenge yet to Iraq’s 
efforts to build a security force that can 
take over from the Americans, _ 

The Internet statement by al-Qaida in — 
Iraq said that the attack targeted aregistra- 
tion center for Iraqi police and National 
Guardsmen, It made no mention of the 


_ medical clinic or a nearby market where a 


number of people were also killed, cake 


Itwasnotimmediately possibleto verify _ 
the authenticity of the Ais eds which 


was posted on the Web site that has previ- 


ously carried al-Qaida material. The state- 
ment was also posted under the name of 
Abu Maysara al-Iraqi, the designated me- 
dia coordinator of al earch, the Jorda- 
nian-born leader of al-Qaida in Iraq. 
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EDITORIAL 


A word to your House Moms 


In a move that has taken Hopkins fraternities 
by surprise, the Office of Student Life announced 
that as of next year, all fraternities who wish to 
house sophomores must have live-in residential 
directors. Despite the fact that these “House 
Moms,” will be required to go through training 
and meet regularly with Greek Life Coordinator 
Robert Turning, the University will offer them 
no form of compensation. 

The announcement couldn’t come at a worse 
time, as many students have already begun plan- 
ning living arrangements next year. In addition, 
some fraternities, namely Pi Kappa Alpha and Al- 
pha Delta Phi, are currently facing the pressures of 
relocating due to the Charles Village Project. 

Granted, security on and off campus at 
Hopkins has become a major concern recently. 
The University has made a commitment to guar- 
anteeing housing for all underclassmen, and in 
the past, sophomore exemption for Greeks pre- 
sented a loophole in the rule. Ifthe welfare ofone 
of these students were seriously compromised, 
the University would face not only public scru- 
tiny, but also legal liability. 

Yet if the University strongly believes that 
sophomores cannot responsibly live off-cam- 
pus, it should simply not allow them to receive 
housing exemptions. With the plan it has out- 
lined, the Office of Student Life has set impos- 
sible standards that fraternities must now 
scramble to meet. 

Only the lucky few fraternities who happen to 


have recent graduates staying in the area and 


willing to live in a fraternity house will be able to | 


meet the minimum requirements of the new 
policy. Even then, it is doubtful that having fra- 
ternity alumni enforcing rules and regulations 


will have any significant effect on sophomores | 


who receive housing exemption. 


The fact that the University does not plan to | 


compensate the House Moms makes the plan 


even more poorly conceived. If the Office of | 
Student Life wants to truly make a commitment | 


to the safety of those receiving sophomore ex- 
emption, setting aside necessary funds to pro- 
vide it shouldn’t be too much to ask. Students 
who are Resident Advisors in the dorms, for 
example, are generously compensated with free 
room and board for fulfilling their duties. To 
expect anyone other than a recent graduate to be 
a House Mom for free is completely unrealistic. 
And if the University hopes that the fraternities 
themselves will pay for the live-in advisors, the 
administration has passed the buck in more ways 
than one. 

Instead of facing a backlash of angry students, 
the University has taken the burden offits shoul- 


ders and handed it off to the fraternities them- | 


selves. Yet this pathetic attempt to save face makes 
the administration look even worse. Rather than 
giving the appearance that the University is fully 
committed to student safety, it instead appears 
that it is not even willing to provide full support 
for its own policies. 





Baltimore: Now a Collegetown 


.,At a time when many Hopkins students feel 
like turning their backs on Baltimore, the 
Collegetown Network has given us a great op- 

' portunity to explore Charm City. 

At the start of last month, the Collegetown 
consortium, which operates a shuttle service that 
runs between fivearea collegesand Towson Town 
Center, announced thatit was adding stops at the 
Inner Harbor and Penn Station on Friday nights 
and Saturdays.. 

A downtown shuttle service is something stu- 
dents have openly pined for. Since even before 
the shuttle system was established in the 1999- 
2000 academic year, StuCo candidates have 
promised students shuttles to the Inner Harbor. 
Their campaign promises were pipe dreams, 
naive to the fact that the school had neither the 
resources nor the interest in providing regular 
downtown shuttles. In an inspiring show, the 
school began running a few student driven vans 
to the Harbor, but on too few occasions for the 
program to take hold. 

Thus, the announcement of the Collegetown 
shuttle route is a momentous and far-reaching 
one. The Network has taken a step that will dra- 
matically alter the face of downtown consumer- 
ism. College students will flood the Harbor, Power 
Plant Live and Fells Point like never before, con- 


necting themselves with a city it has been far too 
easy for them to ignoré. 

Nowhere is this truer than at Hopkins. Long 
considered an island in an urban setting, few 
Hopkins students end up taking advantage of 
their city by their commencement. Transporta- 
tion has always been the largest barrier; students 
who are discouraged from bringing cars to cam- 
pusas freshmen must then deal witha bus system 
that was never designed to meet their needs. But 
with the transportation issue resolved, those of- 
ten-touted gripes from students about not hav- 
ing anything to doon the weekends canbe thrown 
out the window. 

Coincidentally, the service could not come at 
a better time for facilitating the lackluster rela- 
tionship between Hopkins and Baltimore. The 
traditional Inner Harbor is thriving, but so too 
are new developments like Harbor East that 
promise to bring major vendors, boutiques and 
restaurants to Baltimore. 

The Collegetown Network has given Hopkins 
students the ability to play a role in an urban 
community that neglects and often resents our 
disconnectedness. Simultaneously, they’ve ob- 
viated one of our biggest complaints about stu- 
dent life. It’s an opportunity students should not 
pass up. 





Romance a bad fit for German 


Stephen Nichols, chair of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, recently 
compared the folding of the German Depart- 
ment into their department to the consolida- 
tion of the European Union. Unless the Ro- 
mance Languages department is seeking to 
counterbalance a domineering English depart- 
ment, the move hardly seems like it will benefit 
any of these academic powers. The German 
department, once one of the finest depart- 
ments on campus, is now humbled with only 
three tenured professors on staff. As much as 
its future may have seemed fragile, consolidat- 
ing the German department into the Ro- 
mance Languages department is not only lin- 
guistically and academically incongruous, it 
precludes the chance of the department from 
reclaiming its prestige. 

The precedent to this move is that the de- 
partment of Hispanic and Italian Studies was 
combined with the department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures in 1999. However, 
the synergy that Nichols envisions between 
Romance Languages and German is hardly as 
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simple as it would seem. The flow between 
three linguistically similar language groups— 
Spanish, French and Italian is natural. Ger- 
man tacked onto the department seems more 
like an afterthought, and is unlikely to attract 
talented lecturers, professors, or graduate stu- 
dents. 

Most importantly, the department is struc- 
turally impeded from future growth. It is a 
disturbing trend ifthe University continues to 
minimize departments, instead of encourag- 
ing growth and expansion. The administra- 
tion had pledged in the past to stimulate 
Hopkins’ humanities, as outlined by the Com- 
mittee for Undergraduate Education’s report. 
This change is not in keeping with that pledge. 
Regardless of what simplicity may develop for 
the languages department, removing the au- 
tonomy of an entire department is a price too 
high to pay. It is a disheartening step back- 
wards to give up on a department with such a 
storied and successful past for a vacuous prom- 


ise of unity within the upper levels of Gilman 


Hall. fet : : [ 





Commencement 
speaker not partisan 


Everyone knows graduation 
speeches follow the formatof: congratu- 
lations, anecdote about college years, 
something seemingly worth thinking 
about yet superficial enough that ev- 
eryone can relate, another personal 
anecdote that finally leads to conclu- 
sion which is inevitably: follow your 
dreams (then if it’s a politician: con- 
sider public service). 

I don’t think it will be partisan. It 
should not be divisive. Seeing things in 
blue and red is just silly. He is a person, 
who happens to belong to a party, but 
| why does that matter? I doubt he was 
chosen for being a Democrat (or does 
| somebody have it out for you and was 
thinking, how can I make Eric Wolkoff 
pay for these four years of making me 
listen to a Republican?). And even ifhe 
does say things remotely partisan, it 
wouldn’t hurt certain members of my 
family to hear it. 


Lindsey Callahan, 05 


‘Asian’ fashion article 
factually incorrect 


In regards to Carter Cramer’s Ar- 
| ticle, “Asian fashions travel west” in the 
February 24 issue ofthe News-Letter, to 
claim an article is about “Asian fash- 
ions” but only mention China and Ja- 
pan by name is fatuous and offensive. 
India alone is home to a fifth of the 
world’s population, yet is only one of 
many countries in Asia that is neither 
Japan nor China. Even breaking Asia 
upintoareaslikethe Middle East, South 
Asia, Central Asia, and Southeast Asia 
would leave out unique or “border- 
line” cultures like those of Bhutan and 
Afghanistan. But to call just two coun- 
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tries an “Asian” craze is ridiculous. | 
would expect more from a Hopkins 
student, not because of political cor- 
rectness but because of basic intellec- 
tual rigor. I’m a freaking applied math 
major and this ticks me off! 

What if the article were called “The 
American Religion” and focused solely 
on the extreme Protestant right, to the 
exclusion of Catholics, moderate Prot- 
estants, Mormons, Jews, Muslims, and 
Buddhists, to name a few? 

Also, “Mah Jongg” is usually 
spelled with two g’s, and it is not a 
board game any more than poker and 
blackjack are board games. 


Aman Jetha, 05 


Kweli sure to impress 
for Spring Fair 


I would like to applaud the efforts 
of the Spring Fair Staff for getting 
Talib Kweli to perform at Hopkins. 
He’s one of the most lyrically talented 
and uplifting rappers out right now, 
definitely one that will impress. Jay- 
Z even gives props to Talib on the 
Black Album, “If skills sold, truth be 
told, I'd probably be, lyrically, Talib 
Kweli.” Hip hop is more than what we 
hear aboutin mainstream club hits; it 
canalsobe deep, intelligent, and beau- 
tiful. I really hope that those who 





number of letters printed. 





aren't familiar with Talib will take 
this opportunity to broaden their 
musical tastes. You won’t be disap- 
pointed. 


Chinyere Ogbonna, ’05 


Best of Baltimore 
museum pick on key 


I was glad to see the Walters Art 
Museum win “Best Museum” in your 
recent “Best of Baltimore” issue, and 
would like to share one important up- 
date: as of last week, admission to the 
Walters for Hopkins students with their 
J-CARDis free. This admission waiver 
is possible because ofa strong network 
of collaborations and partnerships be- 
tween the Museumand the University. 
With the free Hopkins shuttle that stops 
right across the street, at the Peabody, a 
visit to the Walters is a great deal, and 
easy too. Admission remains free for 
Hopkins students with their -CARD 
at the nearby Baltimore Museum of 
Art, another institution with which 
Hopkinshas built strong partnerships. 
(In both cases, special exhibitions may 
require the purchase of a ticket, and a 
phone call to the box office is advis- 
able). Thatmeanslots ofgreatart, close 
by, and free for the looking. 


Elizabeth Rodini 
Lecturer, History of Art 
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oes the idea of a state that claims 

the power to kill its own citizens 

seem frightening? How about a 

state that is comfortable killing 

children? Before Tuesday’s Su- 
preme Court ruling in Roper v Simmons, the 
United States was the only country in the world 
that defended the practice of executing chil- 
dren. A handful of countries — Iran, China. 
and Pakistan — still continue the practice, but 
do so in violation of international law. Most of 
the world has abolished the barbaric punish- 
ment of death, and has long since renounced 
executing children. The United States has just 
taken a step toward catching up with the rest of 
the Western world. 

Americans have a very dichotomous atti- 
tude toward children. Children must be pro- 
tected from dirty language on TV, they are not 
responsible enough to vote or make choices 
about alcohol and tobacco, and their parents 
are granted unmitigated power over every de- 
cision in their lives. However, the politicians’ 
“law and order” fetish of the last-25 years has 


systematically stripped children of most pro- 
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Abolishing juvenile death penalty a step towards justice 


tections when it comes to the justice system. 
Customarily, children who commit crimes were 
not punished as hardened criminals, but re- 
formed into responsible adults. The belief that 
children are not as responsible as adults — the 
same logic thatis used to deny children the right 
to vote — previously prevented the justice sys- 
tem from holding them culpable as adults when 
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they commit crimes. Now popular opinion 
seems to want to eliminate any legal distinction 
between crimes committed by children and those 
committed by adults. . 

_ Approximately 70 people were on death row 
for crimes they committed when they were 16 
and 17 years old. Thanks to the Supreme Court’s 
ruling, they will now be spared from the death 
chamber. This is certainly a cause for celebra- 
tion, but also a sign of how far we have yet to go. 


The fact that four of our Supreme Court jus- 
tices saw nothing wrong with killing children is 
somewhat alarming. Hopefully, however, this 
will signal a change in how we treat children in 
the justice system. 

My brief internship at Baltimore’s Juvenile 
Justice Center impressed upon me that chil- 
dren are different. Draconian punishments 
are not appropriate for either child offenders 
or society as a whole who must live with these 
children after they grow up andare released. It 
has become increasingly clear that simply lock- 
ing children up for longer and longer sentences 
is only effective at producing more hardened 
and socially maladjusted criminals. 

Of course the crimes that children are com- 
mitting must be addressed, and that is why the 
system of juvenile justice exists. Prosecutors and 
politicians, however, have been obsessed with 
diverting as many children as possible away from 
the juvenile system and into the adult system. 
Something is seriously wrong when children as 
young as 12 and 14 are routinely tried as adults. 
We must turn back the tide and demand that 
children be treated as children. This is not to say 


that crimes committed by children should be 
forgiven, but that children cannot be held to the 
same standards of culpability, punished accord- 
ing to the same philosophy, or held in the same 
prisons as adults. 

What is needed is more attention paid to 
these children before they commit crimes. It is 
ironic that the same politicians who want to cut 
funding for education and intervention pro- 
grams are the same ones who demand harsher 
punishments for child offenders and more 
prison construction. 

Society has a responsibility to raise healthy 
and well-adjusted children, even when parents 
fail to. When children commit crimes, society 
has failed in its mandate. If child offenders 
frighten people, they mustask themselves what 
kind of children they are raising. No amount of 
prison or boot camp will correct our failures, 
only conceal them. It is time we shifted our 
efforts away from finding new and more severe 
ways of punishing children, and towards new 
and more effective ways of helping them before 
they commit crimes at all. 

— Blake Trettien is a junior economics major. 





FAS structural change stimulates discussion 


he guests in FAS’ first event this past 
Wednesday were John S. Kavulich 
II of the US-Cuba Trade and Eco- 
nomic Council, USAID senior ad- 
visor David Mutchler, and Hopkins’ 
own Professor Wayne Smith. They discussed 
the changing character of American political 
and economic attitudes toward Cuba and an- 
swered, to the best of their ability, the oft-asked 
question: What happens after Castro? Some 
students used to the heavy-hitting names that 
the MSE Symposium brings to campus in the 
fall probably balked at the lineup free of recog- 
nizable luminaries. Yet, on this bitterly cold 
evening with a world-class comedian tempting 
those who could spare time from their busy 
schedules, about 45 people decided they wanted 
to learn a thing or two about US-Cuba rela- 
tions, and it seems the FAS could not have been 
happier. 
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FAS will feature a distinctly scholarly series of 
panel discussions for the Hopkins community 
this spring. The symposium is moving away from 
the lecture format that failed to generate much 
excitement last year. The shift demonstrates a 
clear recognition of the salient differences be- 
tween FAS and MSE. While the latter focuses on 
bringing major, interesting names to campus, the 
former takes a more educational approach. 

FAS’s decision is a good one. Given the sig- 
nificant differences in financial capacity be- 
tween Hopkins’ two student-run symposia it is 
pointless for FAS to enter a popularity contest 
with an organization that presents such high 
caliber speakers as Michael Moore and General 
Wesley Clark. Instead, FAS is providing a fo- 
rum for that encouraged debate of important 
topics and student involvement in a way that is 
impossible in the less intimate setting of Shriver 
Hall. 

The decision to pursue a subject rather than 
name-oriented symposium is hardly new. Ac- 
cording to Neil Shah, one of this year’s FAS co- 
chairs, “The founders of the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium intended to have an intellectual 
dialogue between the students and the experts 
in International Affairs. We have taken that 
motto to heart this year.” By returning to its 
roots, FAS is playing to its strengths. 
Wednesday’s panel was a case in point. The 
topic, US-Cuba relations, was probably the most 
obscure of this year’s symposium, but the three 
speakers engaged in lively disagreement. The 
exchanges between Smith and Mutchler were 
particularly heated, although civil and gener- 


ally good-natured. An audience that probably 
knew little of the topic before entering the room 
left not only with a better understanding of a 
complicated issue, but also a taste of the widely 
varying views on the moral and policy elements 
of it. 
Shah expressed some dismay over the lack of 
audience participation, but it is safe to assume 
that students will be more involved at events 
dealing with better-known subjects suchas Chi- 
nese political reform and African genocide. Most 
of this year’s presentations are designed as panel 
discussions with multiple guests. Part of the 
goal is to encourage students to ask more ques- 
tions by ensuring that none of the speakers make 
long speeches and leave ample time for Q&A. 
With any luck, in the future we can expect simi- 


larly animated discourse between presenters as 
well as students. 

Obviously, the organizers cannot force 
people to be involved, so attendees must carry 
a participatory mindset into the events. Ex- 
tended Q&A sessions mean that the FAS staffis 
relying on students to provide intelligent ques- 
tions and fuel for debate. There is no doubt that 
the Hopkins community contains enough po- 
litically minded individuals to make FAS a suc- 
cess; it is a matter of whether they bother to 
show in sufficient numbers. Given that this 
year’s symposium is focusing on several topics 
of direct concern to many student groups on 
campus, it behooves these organizations to pro- 
mote FAS in consort with the symposium or- 
ganizers. Clubs such as SASH, PSA and CSA 





willhopefully turn outin force atrelevant events 
throughout the spring. 

Of course, students with no clear relation- 
ship to the speakers and topics should feel 
encouraged to attend as well. FAS has been a 
prominent program on campus for some seven 
years now, and its importance is, perhaps, 
greater than ever. The organization has always 
vacillated between genuine intellectual dis- 
course and pop-politics, but seems to have 
finally found its place. This year’s symposium 
promises a very unique opportunity: direct 
communication with international actors. The 
Hopkins community should continue what it 
started on Feb. 23 and not let such a chance go 
to waste. 

— Simon Waxman is a sophomore. 





Modern women face old-fashioned dilemmas 


opkins boasts one of the highest 

acceptance rates of students into 

graduate school. Approximately 

half of those accepted to gradu- 

ate school will be women. In fact, 
this past year more women applied to graduate 
school (including medical school) than men. 
These statistics all show that women are in- 
creasing their representation in the work force 
and in higher level education, but what they do 
not show is what happens along the way. While 
in college gender is only an issue when indi- 
viduals choose to make it an issue, in the real 
world, gender is in issue because society has 
made it an issue. 

As a twenty year-old woman, I see first- 
hand the challenges that women are facing in 
society. Articles and books are constantly be- 
ing published about the importance of early 
childhood education and the advantages to 
having children early in life, while doors are 
opening in our career opportunities that force 
us to make a choice: stay at home, stay at work 
‘or throw all the balls in the air and hope they 
don’t come crashing down too soon. 
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Many of my friends want to be doctors. 
After medical school and residency they will be 
in their thirties before they even think about 
settling down, and even then it will be near 
impossible to raise their children on their own. 
Others would like to go to law school, putting 
them in their mid- to late-twenties before they 
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receive their J.D., and then over thirty before 
they really establish a career. Others would like 
to stay home and raise a family, but feel exten- 
sive pressure from career-oriented women to 
get a “real job.” What is the result? 

The result isachoice. Women have to choose 
between their family, their career, and their 
happiness. It is almost impossible to have all 
three. A wonderful book entitled I Don’t Know 
How She Does It describes the life ofinvestment 
banker Kate Reddy, who lives with her two 


children and gracious husband. While she tires 
to do it all — juggling work, a family and a 
relationship with her husband - the result is 
that something has got to give. 

Today the issue of women’s rights has been 
shifted to the wayside. Men claim any assertion 
that women deserve better is “feminazi talk,” and 
even many women claim that the fight is over. 
True, women have made progress, but with that 
progress comes society’s scorn once again. After 
discussing how I would love a career in law, a 
friend of mine told me that I would be subjecting 
my children to a life of crime and drug use. She 
then elaborated that working mothers are the 
reason for crime in America. She is not alone. At 
the Conservative Political Action Conference in 
2004, I heard the same rhetoric by three promi- 
nent female republicans. 

This issue is important because it is unique 
to our generation. Our mothers were too old to 
have the opportunities we have and they want 
us to be able to fulfill the dreams that many of 
them sacrificed. Our generation of women 
needs to come together to support one another 
in our decisions. Instead of blaming women 
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who choose to work for the ills of society, we 
must be at the forefront of supporting legisla- 
tion that would create daycare centers in fed- 
eral offices and give tax deductions to compa- 
nies that make their offices family-friendly. 
Instead of allowing presidents of prominent 
universities to say that women are genetically 
less inclined to participate in math and science, 
we must pursue those programs. 

Most importantly, we must remember these 
issues are not dead, They did not go away in the 
1970s when women were allowed to attend 
Johns Hopkins (only 30 years ago), or when 
women were finally allowed to attend medical 
or law school. These issues are still facing our 
generation extensively and stereotypes are no 
less pervasive. Ask any woman who studies 
math and science, or national security, or serves 
in the military if the fight has been won. The 
fight has yet to be truly fought. Whether women 
choose to stay home or women chose to pursue 
a career, we should not be forced to juggle our 
lives and our happiness anymore. . 
— Sarah David is a sophomore political sci- 
ence major. id 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Prioritize 
ending 
poverty 


hat started, I think, 

as an offhand com- 

ment about the os- 

tentatious exploits 

of some celebrity 
turned into one of my dorm floor’s 
more heated late-night discussions on 
poverty and the distribution of re- 
sources. I found myselfarguing against 
pretty much everyone in the room — 
an array of students who counted 
themselves among every group along 
the political spectrum — for a policy 
of wealth redistribution. 

One way to achieve surefire political 
suicide in the U.S. has always been to 
support a program even smacking of 
redistribution, whichis broadly defined 
as pretty much any assistance to the 
poor not clearly benefiting the country 
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as a whole, which is funded through a 
progressive tax system .These policies 
are so taboo that during the debates, 
Kerry felt forced to distance his health 
care proposal from what Bush called the 
“largest increase in federal government 
health careever.” Wealth redistribution 
deserves a serious chance, rather than 
being automatically dismissed as ab- 
surd. 

Many feel that though poverty and 
the suffering it entails are unfortu- 
nate, they are simply the natural cost 
of the free market system by which we 
live, a system that inevitably includes 
those on top and those on the bottom. 

This cavalier view obscures both the 
magnitude of suffering and the causes of 
poverty. The inequalities I am talking 
aboutarenotin theability ofsomepeople 
to purchase luxury cars while others 
must buy cars used or ride the bus — 
differences that obviously aren’t injus- 
tices. But when some are purchasing 
luxury cars while their neighbors can’t 
afford diabetes or blood pressure medi- 
cation, and while their regional neigh- 
borsin Haiti can’t buy food, howcan we 
simply dismiss this state of affairs with 
the platitude, “It’s sad, but that’s the way 
the world is.” 

The arrangement of resources in the 
world is also outrageous in the way it 
came to be. Ona national level, we ben- 
efit from questionable historical acqui- 
sitions of land from Mexico and Native 
Americans. Even today, much of our 
country’s wealth is guaranteed through 
unfair trade practices and corporations 
who exploit the labor and natural re- 
sources oflocal peoplearound theworld 
while denying them the fruit of their 
work and land. And our own country 
hardly works as a meritocracy, a fact 
known tothe myriad working poor who 
spend two shifts at fast food restaurants 
and janitorial jobs trying unsuccessfully 
to save up money for college. 

Even when people acknowledge the 
scope and roots of the problem of in- 
equality, they feel as if the solution has 
nothing to do with their hoarding of 
money and resources. The connection 
that people work so hard to obfuscate is 
that the value of an iPod sitting on the 
desk of some Hopkins student can buy 
some 10,000 cups ofrice, enough to save 
perhaps hundreds of the estimated 
25,000 people dying ofhunger and mal- 
nutrition every day. Much of the aver- 
sion toa governmentprogram of wealth 
redistribution comes from people’s be- 
lief that their money and assets are 
uniquely theirs — as if placed irrevoca- 
bly in their hands to do with as they like. 

However, as discussed above, money 
isnotdistributed in some divinescheme 
to reward those most deserving, but 
rather is partitioned out artificially and 
arbitrarily according to the peculiarities 
ofoureconomicsystem and social struc- 
ture. Many conservatives claim consti- 
tutional problems with these policies; 
however, most of the Bill ofRights’ stric- 
sa Hi whet property seem rooted 

nore in due process, priva dpoliti- 
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Regardless, when this country’s 
founders were discussing the ath 
tion of private property, they were re- 
acting against the arbitrary appropria- 
tion of money to fund the whimsical 
wars and pursuits of the monarchy, and 
not the taxation of the wealthy to ensure 
basic food, medical care and housing 
for the poor. Our refusal to sacrifice 
significant amounts of our wealth en- 
sures that the poor will continue to suf- 
fer from easily remediable problems of 
disease, homelessness and starvation. 
— David Epstein is a sophomore so- 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Sudden shock can lead to heart attack 


BY NINA KEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Emotional shock really can lead to 
a broken heart. A study at Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine has demonstrated that sudden 
emotional stress can result in revers- 
ible heart failure. 

This condition mimics the classic 
heart attack according to Hopkins 
cardiologist and lead author of a re- 
cent study Dr. Ilan Wittstein. His re- 
search findings have been published 
in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine. In a study of 19 cases of “broken 
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heart syndrome” between 1999 and 
2003, the researchers demonstrated 
a link between intense emotional 
stress and cardiac failure in other- 
wise healthy individuals. 

Often, what triggers a heart 
“break” is an incident far more trau- 
matic than a minor disappointment. 
Rather, a traumatic event such as a 
breakup, the death of a loved one, or 
even the shock ofa surprise party can 
provoke a heart attack in people who 
don’t have heart disease and are oth- 
erwise healthy, researchers say. It 
may only require short-term treat- 
ment because the heart usually re- 












Dr. Wittstein’s study shows emotional shock can have physical effects. 








covers by itself. 

“Tt’s important for people to know 
that this is something that emotional 
stress truly can do,” Dr. Ilan Wittstein 
told New York Times reporter Denise 
Grady. He told Washington Post re- 
porter Rob Stein that, “A broken heart 
can killyou, and this may be one way.” 
Doctors believe these heart attacks 
happen more often than they realize 
because they normally mistake them 
for an attack related to poor health, 
not emotional trauma. 

In this case, an excess of stress hor- 
mones rather than clogged arteries is 
the cause of severe heart muscle weak- 
ness. Doctors refer to this condition 
as stress cardiomyopathy, although it 
is more commonly referred to as the 
“broken heart” syndrome. The heart 
simply weakens, making it tempo- 
rarily less able to pump blood. 

This condition is often misdiag- 
nosed as a massive heart attack. Dr. 
Wittstein stated that the “studyshould 
help physicians distinguish between 
stress cardiomyopathy and heart at- 
tacks.” Dr, Wittstein said being able 
to recognize broken heart syndrome 
in patients has helped his team avoid 
“incredibly invasive procedures.” Dr. 
Wittstein told Grady, “The prognosis 
seems to be excellent. It is incredibly 
important not to be sent out thinking 
you've had a massive heart attack. 
Doctors and patients should both 
know that.” As doctors become more 
aware of the phenomenon, they can 
take steps to avoid long-term damage 
and at least mend the physical aspects 
of a “broken heart.” 


Dr. Wittstein and his research 
team found that some people may 
respond to sudden, overwhelming 
emotional stress by releasing large 
amounts of adrenalin and other 
chemicals into the blood stream. 
These chemicals can be temporarily 
toxic to the heart, effectively stun- 
ning the muscle and producing symp- 
toms similar to those of a typical heart 
attack: chest pain, fluid in the lungs, 
shortness of breath and heart failure. 
However, there are no further similari- 
ties between “broken heart” syndrome 
and cardiac arrest. Closer inspection 
using blood tests and magnetic reso- 
nance imaging scans failed to show the 
typical heart attack signs, such as irre- 
versible muscle damage and elevated 
levels of certain enzymes. 

In the cases studied, most with the 
condition were elderly, with median 
age of 63. However, one victim was 27 
and another 32. Some had such poor 
heart functioning that they would have 
died without aggressive treatment to 
keep their blood circulating, the re- 
searchers said. But all recovered. 

Wittstein cautioned that even a 
stress-induced heart attack must not 
go untreated. There may be underly- 
ing heart disease that must be ad- 
dressed and the symptoms of broken 
heart syndrome, if severe enough, 
must be dealt with quickly. 

Interestingly, stress cardiomyopa- 
thy is more common in women. It is 
thought that this may be due to dif- 
ferences between men and women in 
their reactions to stress, particularly 
emotional stress. 





FDA panel suggests warning labels for Vioxx 


BY NINA KEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Vioxx and a host of other popular 
painkillers, including Celebrex and 
Bextra, have all been linked to an in- 
creased risk of heart trouble. How- 
ever, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion recently stated that the drugs 
shouldbe madeavailable to those who 


need them. 

Themakers of these drugs, includ- 
ing Merckand Pfizer, developed these 
medications, known as COX-2 in- 
hibitors, since they cause fewer stom- 
ach problems in comparison to other 
painkillers. Although Merck with- 
drewits popular Vioxx from the mar- 
ket last fall, the drug may be made 
available with a black box warning 


for patients that require it. The drug 
was withdrawn after disturbing re- 
sults were reported in a large trial in- 
volving Vioxx. The study was halted 


‘two months early because some pa- 


tients had developed serious heart 
problems. — 

It was not long before people ques- 
tioned whether two drugs in the same 
family, Pfizer’s Celebrex and Bextra, 
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could also cause heart attacks and 
strokes. Those concerns were. an- 
swered last week when FDA advisory 
panels announced that results of sev- 
eral studies show that the Vioxx, as 
well as Celebrex and Bextra, also can 
lead to heart problems. Although the 
panels did not state that these drugs 
should be pulled from shops, they 
did recommend stronger warnings 
to accompany these COX-2 inhibi- 
tors. 

COX-2 inhibitors work by inhib- 
iting various forms of an enzyme 
called cyclooxygenase-2 (COX-2). 
COX-2 controls the production of 
prostaglandins, hormone-like sub- 
stances that are involved in many bio- 
logical functions including the trans- 
mission of pain signals, 
inflammation, and the protection of 
the linings of the stomach and intes- 
tine. When an anti-inflammatory 
drug suppresses COX-2, it cuts off a 
chain of events in which prostaglan- 
dins are produced and pain is trans- 
mitted to the patient’s brain. 

Research findings suggest that 
when COX-2 is inhibited, the activity 
of prostacycin may be suppressed as 
well. This poses a risk for heart 
trouble, since platelets would then be 
free to form clumps and blood vessels 
would be able to constrict. 

“The cardiovascular problems ap- 
pear to be aclass effect,” said Dr. Eric 
Topol, director of cardiovascular 
medicine at the Cleveland Clinic, in 
anarticlein TIME magazine. “Butthe 
magnitude of risk does seem to differ 
from drug to drug.” The risk from 
Celebrex varied in different studies. 
The panel was informed that no car- 
diovascular problems were seen at 
the normal dose of 200 mgs. Heart 
problems appear in a colon polyp 
study by patients who were taking 
400 mg. Celebrex. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Peter S. Kim, president of Merck Re- 
search Laboratories, has toldthe FDA 
committees, “There are unique ben- 
efits to Vioxx. The science has pro- 
gressed and we need to take that sci- 
ence into consideration.” 

U.S. FDA panelists voted to allow 
sales of Vioxx, Celebrex, and Bextra 
while at the same time acknowledg- 
ing the COX-2 drugs pose risks for 
heart problems. After weighing the 
issue ofbenefits versus risks, the panel 
concluded that the benefits outweigh 
possible risks to consumers and the 
COX-2 drugs should remain avail- 
able to people who need them. 

Panelists voted overwhelmingly to 
keep Celebrex on the market, but the 
vote was closer for Vioxx and Bextra. 
New and larger studies may be con- 
ducted to confirm the side effect of this 
class of drugs. Other suggestions from 
thepanel included: possible restrictions 


onthe drugs such as a black box warn- 


ing, more patient information with the 
drugs, possible restrictions for who 
could get the drugs, and a possible ban 
on direct-to-consumer advertising. 
Although the FDA is not required 


to follow the recommendations of - 


advisory panelists, it often does. 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Having gone down in price recently, iPod popularity is skyrocketing. 


iPod makes gains, 
yet battery life loses 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Apple has sold over 10 million 
iPods in the past four years, with new 
features and versions of the trendy 
digital music player being introduced 
constantly. Its short battery life, how- 
ever, remains one of the most contro- 
versial aspects of the iPod, and has 
not seen any recent improvements. 

In November 2003, a video began 
circulating the internet entitled 
“iPod’s Dirty Secret” which revealed 
the fact that an 1Pod’s battery only 
lasts about 18 months. After these 18 
months, the music player must be 
sent back into Apple to be refurbished 
for a hefty cost. 

Since then, the AppleCare pro- 
gram has introduced a battery re- 
placement charge for much less than 
the $250 refurbishment highlighted 
by the film. However, many consum- 
ers are still wary of the $99 battery 
replacement fee. With a little under- 
standing of batteries, however, you 
can perhaps appreciate the fact that 
Apple is doing its best, and you can 
maximize the battery life of your 
music player. 

iPods, as well as most other digital 
music players, are powered by 
lithium-ion batteries, the same type 
ofbattery foundin many laptop com- 
puters and cell phones. One of the 
perks of this type of battery is its 
power-to-weight ratio, meaning that 
itis advantageous in light weight elec- 
tronics. 

All batteries, including lithium- 
ion batteries, produce power in the 
same way. A reaction between two 
chemicals occurs inside the battery. 

One of the chemicals gives up elec- 
trons, becoming positively charged, 
while the other gains electrons, be- 
coming nega- 





charged, even the lithium-ion batter- 
ies found in iPods do not have an 
unlimited lifetime, but are estimated 
to last 300 to 500 charge/discharge 
cycles. 

There are things you can do, how- 
ever, to maximize this, and these hints 
apply to all electronics with recharge- 
able batteries, not just iPods. 

First of all, batteries are happiest 
at room temperature, so don’t leave 
your iPod in a car in the hot sun. 

Alwaysuse the hold button on your 
iPod, so thatitwon’taccidentally turn 
on when youre not listening to it. 

Although lighting up the screen 
seems pretty cool, the backlight fea- 
ture uses up more battery than you 
might expect, so turn it off to maxi- 
mize battery life. The same is true 
when using light features on your cell 
phone. 

Switching tracks in the middle ofa 
song takes slightly more battery power 
than just letting all the songs play, so 
don’t use your forward/ backwards 
button a lot. 

The best piece of advice to follow 
— and this definitely goes for all re- 
chargeable batteries — is to not let 
your battery discharge below 40 per- 
cent. 

The iPod battery meter is not par- 
ticularly specific, so when it looks 
like about half empty, it’s probably 
time to plug it in. In addition, al- 
though the battery will be 80 per- 
cent charged in an hour, it takes 
another three hours to fully charge 
the battery, and it is best to let this 
full charge happen. 

If you have an aging iPod and are 
still worried about having to replace 
the battery, know that there are now 
third party companies, like http:// 
www.ipodbattery.com,which willsend 
you a new battery, and instructions 

on howto install 
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While most batteries must be dis- 
posed of after this charge is used up, a 
rechargeable battery can be plugged 
in and uses this electric current to 
rebuild the charge difference between 
the poles of the battery. 

The way that batteries vary from 
one another is in what chemicals are 
used in the reaction that generates 
electrons. The first battery ever built 
was made in 1800 by Alessandro Volta 
with zinc and silver. 

Batteries common in today’s elec- 
tronics include zinc-carbon batteries, 
also known as standard carbon batter- 
ies, which vary in size from AA to D, 

Other types are metal-chloride 
batteries that are used in electric ve- 
hicles, zinc-mercury oxide batteries 
thatare used in hearing aids, and zinc- 
silver batteries, which are very light, 
have applications in aeronautical 
equipment. — Wik iin ead 

Since a portion of the chemicals in 
a battery are lost each time it is re- 


about your electronics skills, a $300 
iPod may not be the best thing to prac- 
tice on. 

Although there are no amazing 
chemistry-defying new batteries on 
the upcoming market, research is cer- 
tainly being done on how to increase 
battery life. 

Batmax, forexample, isatinysticke 
that has just entered the cell phone 
market. When attached to a cell 
phone battery, it increases the bat- 
tery life and decreases recharging 
time. Other high-tech batteries uti- 
lize solar power but are not avail- 
able commercially. ba New 

A recent Economist article ob- 
served that battery technology isnot 
keeping up with demands on the 
market or with advances in other 


types of technology. It states that 


consumers face “stark choices” and ° 
calls the situation a “mobile energy 
crisis.” So until this crisis is solved, 
keep your power cords handy. 
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Salud gives health 


BY JESSICA BEGANS 


THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Since its inception in 2001, Salud, 
Spanish for “health,” has grown from 
four Hopkins girls dedicated to im- 
proving health care disparities for 
Hipanics to a powerful coalition of 
undergrads, graduates and med 
school students who have become “a 
legitimate force” in providing health 
services for the large Hispanic com- 
munity in Baltimore. 

“We started out so small nobody 
had heard of us. Now we’re well know 
all over Baltimore,” said founding 
member and Student Advisor 
Gavriella Bogin-Farber. 

Salud has earned their reputation 
through their many outreach pro- 
grams in the East Baltimore area. 

One of Salud’s most visible 
projects is their annual Health Fair, 
scheduled to be held this Saturday at 
the Virginia Baker Recreation Center 
in Patterson Park from 12-4 p.m. The 
fair is an opportunity for under-in- 
sured community members to ob- 
tain free or low-cost health services 
and tests and to getinformation about 
area doctors and clinics. 

“The Hispanic liaison at the Balti- 
more City Health Department initi- 
ated planning the health fair [last year] 
and we helped him out with recruit- 
ing volunteers,” said Fair Coordina- 
tor Vanita Sahasranaman. “This year 
he moved to a different job and so we 
took over the project for him.” 

“We said that we wanted to take 
{the health fair] over. We can do it,” 
said this year’s Salud Coordinator, 
senior Neena Qasba. 

The task of organizing such an 
important community function may 
seem daunting, but the members of 
Salud had plenty of help. 

“Salud now has a program down- 
town with nursing students, med 
school students and public health stu- 
dents. We also work with UMD nurs- 
ing students,” said Qasba. 

This year, the tasks included at- 
tracting vendors to the fair and ad- 
vertising the event. 

“We've included more organiza- 
tions that provide direct services this 
year,” said Sahasranaman. “Last year 
they just gave out direct information.” 

Sahasranaman said that this year, 
visitors to the fair will be eligible for 
such services as “blood pressure test- 
ing, eye exams, BMI tests and blood 
testing for STDs, HIV and syphilis.” 
Organizations will also distribute in- 
formation on lead poisoning preven- 





Web site:http://pirouline.sts jhu.edu/ 
| ~rsono/salud/english/index-eng.php 
E-mail: salud@jhu.edu 
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tion, smoking cessation, breast self- 
examination and proper nutrition. 

“Organizations that will come to 
provide more information about 
medical assistance programs and pro- 
grams that help them gain access to 
services at a low cost,” said 
Sahasranaman. “Because that’s the 
target population for this fair: people 
who are underinsured or have no in- 
suranceatall. This year’s fairis slightly 
smaller, but last year, organizations 
showed up who hadn’t responded, so 
we'll see how it goes.” 

The group expectsa turnout larger 
than last year’s 150 visitors due to 
their intense advertising techniques. 

“We've postered on every street in 
East Baltimore,” said Qasba. “We’ve 

vistited stores and asked them to put 
up posters. Volunteers on Sundays 
after church talked to local priests. 
We’ve also contacted El Sol, the new 
Spanish radio station. We’ve asked 
them to come out to get people out in 
the park and stuff.” 

The group notes that due to barri- 
ers of language and culture, it is diffi- 
cult for many Spanish-speaking pa- 
tients to obtain medical care. 

“Tf you're from a rural village and 
you've never taken medicine, you’ve 
only taken herbs, a provider needs to 
be open to that,” said Bogin-Farber. 
“Obviously language is a barrier, but 
another problem is that doctors have 
so little time in general to spend with 
their patients.” 

“We heard a story of a woman 
who was pregnant and came into the 
emergency room and was told to sit 
down and wait,” she continued. “So 
she sat there for seven hours. It turns 
out she had been in labor and she had 
been sitting in the waiting for seven 
hours just because someone had told 
her to sit and wait!” 

Bogin-Farber explained that a great 
respect for authority plus an unfamil- 
iarity with the American medical sys- 
tems makes some Hispanics reluctant 
to seek help when they need it. 

One of Salud’s goals is to educate 
English-speaking doctors and 
nurses how to better understand 
and treat their Hispanic patients. 
Salud calls this program the Cul- 
tural Competency aspect of their 
agenda. 

In order to improve communica- 
tion between patients and providers, 
Salud conducts a series of workshops 
with students at the University of 
Maryland’s School of Nursing and 
the school social workers at UMD. 

“We teach [providers] about dif- 
ferent cultures, about how each pa- 
tient deserves services, and abouthow 
there are different types of Hispanics 
and different types of Latin Ameri- 
cans,” said the director of Cultural 
Competency, freshman Adrianna 
Maldonado. They give nurses and so- 
cial workers information about their 
Hispanic patient population, suchas, 
“what is important to them, like their 
families, and the facts that they often 
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JHU Salud members give free healthcare advice at a local medical fair. 


work late hours, and that many of 
them are illegal,” said Maldonado. 

“We're working at a free clinic on 
Carolina Street,” said Maldonado, 
“Everyone’sa volunteer, the doctors, 
the nurses, everybody. We’ve been 
volunteering and interpreting there 
every Tuesday and Thursday from 6- 
8. We're trying to get [fluent Span- 
ish] speakers to provide cultural com- 
petency workshops for the doctors 
and nurses.” 

The group plans to expand their 
program in many ways. This year 
Salud has partnered with Pro- 
gramma Carrera and once a month 
the group presents information 
about nutrition and healthy living 
to middle school students in East 
Baltimore. 

“We're actually now getting in 
Planned Parenthood’s Speakers Bu- 
reau,” and plan to present information 
about pregnancy prevention and STDs 
in high schools, said Maldonado. 

In order to finance both the fair 
and other activism, Salud has applied 
for several grants. 

“We are in the process of applying 
foragrantfrom JC Pennyand one from 
NIH which emphasizes community 
awareness,” said Salud treasurer Sadiya 
Muqueeth. “The Center For Social Con- 
cern gives us money. But the France 
Merrick grant is what helped us out 
immensely. We got $1,400 from that.” 

Salud is also one of the myriad 
charitable organizations who sell their 
wares, in this case hot chocolate, on 
the Breezeway. 

As Salud expands their services, 
so grows their responsibility. 

“In the community, people know 
us now and that’s a great responsibil- 
ity. Now the community looks to us 
to provide services. The issue of 
Latino health has a mission now and 


we need to be a part of that. It’s very 
exciting this year,” said Qasba. 

For all their many endeavors, the 
membership of Salud is relatively 
small. 

“We have 12 board members and 
then we have assistants who support 
our five projects,” said Qasba. “We 
have about 25 committed members 
and 10 that flow in and out.” 

Joining Salud is an excellent op- 
portunity for students looking for a 
career in healthcare or interested in 
supporting the Hispanic community. 

“Anyone who’s interested in 
public health issues or health dispari- 
ties [could join],” said Qasba. 

“Tm Hispanic and I wanted to find 
a community where I could help my 
community,” said Maldonado. “Ilove 
fighting for our rights.” 

However, Qasba says that it’s not 
necessary to be of Latin American 
descent or to be fluent in Spanish in 
order to volunteer with the group. 

“We have a few native [Spanish] 
speakers, but the bigger point is that 
anyone who’s going to be a part of 
health organizations needs to be flu- 
ent in Spanish. This a good way to 
practice your Spanish,” she said. 

“If you don’t know Spanish but 
are learning Spanish, that’s ok,” said 
Qasba. “Spanish is not a pre-rec. For 
example, in organizing this health fair, 
we needed to call agencies and stuff, 
and that was in English.” 

Salud has recruited about 15 trans- 
lators to help out at the Health Fair 
but they are looking for more. 

“Some of the providers do have staff 
who speak Spanish but others don’t so 
we do need translators,” said 
Sahasranaman. 

Those willing to assist in transla- 
tion should arrive at the health fair at 
10 a.m. on Saturday. 
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FIVE BEST PLACES TO MAKE OUT 


ON CAMPUS 





Your Social Life 


When you just want to neck on 
a Saturday night, the blinking flo- 


building just doesn’t cut it for am- 

‘bience. If you take your romantic 
forays to the campus, you spare your 
dormmates awkwardness, and you 
gain in pure glory. It’s enough to 
give you school spirit when you 
know Hopkins intimately. Make 
your mark on campus with lipstick 
and strewn articles of clothing. Now, 
seeing as this is America, the great- 
est part of making out in public is 
doing it just secretly enough. The 
goal: Make out like a bunch of 
highschoolers past curfew. The 
Challenge: come as close as pos- 
sible to being caught — all while 
maintaining an air of romance. 

So when picking the perfect loca- 
tion for your own special tour de 
Hopkins, think past the library. D 
Level is one of the most frustratingly 
difficult places to shack up, and the 
A/V roomsarejust plain dirty. Itmay 
be colder outside, but if your Johnny 
or Jenny Du Jour doesn’t warm you 
up, then youshouldn’tbe making out 
in the first place. 

Look to the places that are scenic, 
butatleastsomewhat private: breath- 
takingly romantic, but just college 
enough. When youcome up for fresh 
air, you wanttobeabletolookaround 
and be happy that you go to a school 
that has a beautiful, historical cam- 
pus. While you're looking around, 
take the time to also be thankful that 
our schoolisso sexually repressed — 
you'll hands-down be the only ones 
there. 


The Gilman 
Bell Tower 

Ifyou’re clever, 
and sneak out of 
the window of 
Gilman 500, you 
can siton the pitch 








of the roof and get 
‘oping. Just be 


your balance; you 
don’t want your 


_ romanticescapeto 


end up in splatter 


/ on the Gilma 


marble. 


President’s 
Garden 

Thelittleboyon 
top ofthe Beer Gar- 
denis actually a cu- 
pid. Well, not nec- 
essarily, but it sure 
isromantic. There’s 
just enough shade 
inthespringforyou 
and your loved one 


rescent light in the hallway of your: 





to cuddle under the eaves of a Mag- 
nolia tree and make some hickies. 

Just imagine: the breeze is wafting 
through your hair, your lover is gen- 
tlycaressing your face. And President 
Brody could be watching. 


The H on the lacrosse field 

To avoid astroturf burn, I hear it 
on authority that you had better lay 
down your clothes before you get a- 
kissin’, Just the same, the H is the 
most high profile and hottest place 
oncampus to smooch. Although, the 
next lacrosse game you go to after 
that, you may blush when the audi- 
ence shouts, “WE WANT MORE!” 


Bloomberg Telescope terrace 

Make out. Point out a constel- 
lation. Make out again. Seeing as 
this is Hopkins, it’s not unlikely 
that one or both of you will be 
nerds, and will especially enjoy 
making out under some wicked 
astronomy. It’s typically locked, 
but if you get your even nerdier 
third friend to get his telescope 
operator’s license, you’ve got a 
ticket to the universe. 


That one bench in the Mattin 
Center 

It’s on the building with the 
sculptures on top — the F. Ross 
Jones building, ifyou will. There’s a 
staircase on the South side of the 
building that leads straight up to 
this little bench on the terrace. It 
overlooks Charles Street, but you're 
high enough up that nobody will 
notice you. Perfect. 


— compiled by Francesca Hansen 
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To close, let's try one more 
drawing, this time of asad robot. 





-William Parschalk 
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Sophomore Key 
No. | for the Jays 


After stunning freshman season, Mary Key 
sets new record in women’s lacrosse opener 


Athlete of the Week 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Last Saturday, sophomoreattacker 
Mary Key scored a career-high six 
goals with two assists in women’s 
lacrosse’s open- 


took charge right away, notching 
her first goal in only nineteen sec- 
onds. Ten. seconds after that, she 
got her first of two assists when she 
assisted sophomore midfielder 
Steph Janice’s goal. After freshman 
midfielder Lauren Schwarzmann’s 
first career goal, Key came up with 
her third of the game, putting 

Hopkins up 5-0. 
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peting at the 

highest level, then, is nothing new. 
“When you come from such a big 
family, you’re always trying to get a 
leg up on the next sibling.” 

The Key family has produced 
many athletes. All ofthe high school 
age kids have played a sport, and 
Mary and her brother Phil have gone 
to the college level. Phil played La- 
crosse for Western Maryland. Mary 
knows that the bar is set high, so she 
is making sure to cement her title as 
Most Athletic Sibling. “Ialso played 
basketball and soccer in high 
school.” 

What’s especially good about her 
big family is that when they’re nother 
competition, they’re her fan base. “I'll 
have decent crowd for each game,” 
she said. “My parents have been to 
every game.” With so many relatives 
in nearby Stevensville, Md., it’s easy 
for her to get more than a few specta- 
tors. 

Allofher spectators were treated 
to quite a show on Saturday. Mary 


reach for 
Davidson. Hopkins would go on to 
win a 15-4 rout. “It was exactly what 
we wanted to come out and do,” 
said Key. 

But more important than teach- 
ing her to be competitive, Key’s fam- 
ily first and foremost taught her how 
to be part of a team. “Everybody on 
the team is the best player,” she said. 
“Everybody’s got something differ- 

nt.” Her teammates are quick to 
point out that Key’s contributions to 
the team don’t stop at the back of the 
net. 

“Mary is probably one of the best 
teammates I’ve ever had,” said sopho- 
more midfielder Meghan Crisafulli, 
“and that’s not just because she’s sit- 
ting next to me right now.” Crisafulli 
is one of Key’s suitemates, as are a 
couple more of the Blue Jay sopho- 
mores. 

Key has helped to make an even 
bigger family for herself out of her 
teammates. “The sophomores on the 
team are all best friends,” Crisafulli 
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Sophomore Mary Key is a preseason first team All-American after leading 
the Jays with 74 points as a freshman and earning second team honors. 


said, “and everyone on the team is 
very close.” But are there any detri- 
ments to living with someone so used 
to being one of many? “Sometimes 
she gets a little messy,” Crisafulli 
laughed, “but other than that she’s 
pretty good.” 

Even with the type of individual 
effort she put forth against Davidson, 
Key knows that she couldn’t do it 
without her teammates. “It’s a team 
effort,” she said. Even if her name 
pops out of the box score, she 
doesn’t act like the stereotypical star 
player on the field. “She’s the most 
unselfish player on the team,” said 
Crisafulli. 

Key chooses not to even set indi- 
vidual goals for herself, instead fo- 
cusing on what the Jays want as a 
team. “We want to take it a step fur- 
ther,” she said. “We want to make it 
to the final four.” Of course, just the 
goal of doing as well as she did last 
year would be a tremendous accom- 
plishment for any player. Key led the 
team with 52 goals and 22 assists, to- 
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taling 74 points and the Hopkins 
single-season Division I points 
record. Her 4.35 points per game led 
the ALCand placed her ninth in Divi- 
sion I. These feats made her the 
womenslacrosse.com Co-Rookie of 
the Year last season. 

With so many stellar perfor- 
mances coming so fast, the fans 
should be excited for how far Key 
and this team could go. Key would 
say that she can go as far as her 
friends and family can carry her. 
Withso many handsat her disposal, 
there’s no telling how far that could 
be. 








W. Bball eliminated 


by rival in 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1l2 
while the loser would go home. As is 
customary when these teams do 
battle, the defenses set the tone. The 
score remained 2-2 after three and a 
half minutes of play. 

Unfortunately for Hopkins, the 
Green Terror were able to break out 
of their shooting funk first, and 
quickly built up a 12-2 lead. The Blue 
Jays continued to struggle with poor 
shooting and turnover problems. It 
wasn’t until late in the eighth minute of 
play that the Jays finally scored their 
second basket of the night — a lay-up 
bysophomore forward Julie Miller that 
cut the deficit to single digits. 

In the end, the 15-point halftime 
deficit was just too much to surmount. 

“There were so many instances in 
that first few minutes where the shots 
were simply not falling,” said 
Burkholder. “It seemed to be hap- 
pening all game. They weren’t doing 
anything special on defense, we just 
weren't hitting the shots.” 

It was then that this much-antici- 
pated battle between in-state rivals 
really began to intensify. The Jays went 
score for score with McDaniel, slowly 
trimming the deficit to just six points 
midway through the first half. 
McDaniel was able to respond imme- 
diately, however, quickly extending 
its lead back into the double digits. 

Hopkins was unable to chisel away 
at the Terror’s lead, as the shooting 
struggles continued. A sloppy end to 
the first half, marred by turnovers 
and ineffective shooting, allowed 
McDaniel to increase its lead to 15 
right before halftime. 

McDaniel made the most of 
Hopkins’ turnovers, converting 13 
points off the Jays’ miscues in the first 
halfalone. Besides the Green Terror’s 
domination of the points off turn- 


C.C. semis 


Overs category (13-2), ), they main- 
tained a marked edge in second- 
chance pointsas well (12-4). Hopkins’ 
13 first-half turnovers, however, was 
the most telling stat. 

But the Blue Jays stormed out of 
the gates and played like a different 
team in the second half. After going 
down by as many as 17 in the early 
going, the Blue Jays rattled off a 9-0 
run that cut the deficit to just eight. A 
comeback seemed not only possible, 
but probable — especially between 
these two teams. 

It was not to be. 

McDaniel succeeded in slowing 
the game down and methodically 
maintaining its 15-point advantage. 
Patient offense produced good looks 
at the basket, which was the perfect 
complement to the Terror’s stingy 
defensive performance. Despitesome 
clutch shooting by Burkholder and se- 
nior guard Katie Kimball in the last 10 
minutes, Hopkins’ hopes of a come- 
back gradually faded and disappeared. 
McDaniel made nine of 10 free throws 
down the stretch to ice the game. 

Team leaders included 
Burkholder, one of only two Blue Jays 
to score in double digits with 14, and 
senior forward Ashanna Randall 
(eight points, eight rebounds). Miller 
poured in a game-high 19 points to 
go along with 17 rebounds. The Blue 
Jays finished just 33 percent from the 
field, while McDaniel finished at 42 
percent. 

Next year will definitely be a tran- 
sition for the Jays, as Bukholder, 
Randall, Kimball and senior point 
guard Ashley Felix will all be lost to 
graduation. 

“Tt was tough walking out of that 
gym for the last time,” Burkholder 
said. “I’m going to miss the practices 
together. It will be a big adjustment.” 


Tennis starts season with wins 


Hopkins, ranked No. 16 in the nation, defeats Ethodist College 5-2 
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three doubles pairings won their 
matches. 

The most exciting match of the 
day was the contest between thenum- 
ber one players, as Hopkins’ fresh- 
man Joe Vasoontara, who is ranked 
No. 25 in the region, beat the No. 19- 
ranked player from Methodistin three 
sets. After winning the first set 6-4, 
Vasoontara dropped the second set, 
6-2. The two played to a tiebreaker in 
the third set, which Vasoontara was 
able to win 10-8. 

“We started five new players in 
our singles matches,” Willenborg 
said. “It was really good to see these 
young guys come through. You don’t 
really know how they are going to 
come out in their first match. I 
thought Joe played really well. Only 
he and [junior] Michael [Kelly-Sell] 
won both their singles and doubles 
matches, so I was really happy with 
that.” 

Vasoontara felt the pressure of 
playing number one, but he put it 
past him. 

“Playing number one definitely 
carries a lot of pressure, especially 
when you are trying to prove your- 
self to your teammates at the same 
time,” he said. “You have to prove 
that being a freshman doesn’t mean 
anything to your teammates. You 
know, that last match, my legs 
started hurting but I just played 
through it and told myself I had to 
suck it up and that it would be over 
in a bit.” 

Freshman Raffie Roberti, who won 
in straight sets, and freshman Kevin 
Ma, who beat JeffRyman from Meth- 
odist (6-2, 6-2), also picked up wins 
for the Blue Jays in singles. Junior 
Michael Kelly-Sellalso won his match, 
beating the number six from Meth- 
odist in three sets, winning a 
tiebreaker in the final set 10-4. 

As for the doubles portion of the 
match, the number one tandem the 
Blue Jays put forth — junior Krishna 
Potarazu and senior Justin Belisario 
— lost 8-3 to their opponents from 
Methodist. The back side of the 
doubles teams picked up the slack 
however, as Vasoontara and junior 
Morgan Macdonald won their 
match, 8-2, and freshman Matt 
Naftilan teamed with Kelly-Sell to 
win 8-5 and pick up the point for 
the Blue Jays, 

Willenborg stressed the impor- 
tance of winning the early doubles 
matches to get that first point. 

“We go out there to win those 


_ doubles matches, because it is a big 


mental advantage to whoever gets that 
point,” Willenborg stated. “We were 
able to do that, and by getting that 


point it really put us in the driver’s 


— 








seat.” 

For the women’s team, Jerath and 
Gulnick won their singles matches, 
which followed up their win as part- 


It was really good to 
see these young guys 
come through. You 
don't really know how 
they are going to come 


out in their first match. 


—CHUCK WILLENBORG, 
HEAD COACH 


ners in doubles. The two won their 
doubles match 8-3, while Jerath won 
her singles match 6-4, 7-5, and 


Gulnick crushed her opponent 6-0, 
6-0. 

Sophomore Becky Busch and jun- 
ior Jill Seidman also won their singles 
matches. Busch defeated the number 
five player from Salisbury (6-4, 6-1), 
and Seidman cruised past the num- 
ber six (6-0, 6-0) to round outa well- 
balanced team performance. 

Forthe Blue Jays, the team of Busch 
and Michelle Liang partnered to win 
their doubles match, 6-3. 

“In the women’s game, each 
doubles match counts as a point, so 
we try to go outand win two out of the 
three doubles matches,” said 
Willenborg, who also coaches the 
women’s team. “The partners I de- 
cided to put together played really 
well together, and we were able to 
get those two points. I was espe- 
cially happy with our number two 
(JJerath and Gulnick) and three 
(Busch and Liang) doubles teams. 
They showed great chemistry play- 
ing together. 





M.Basketball suffers 
heartbreaking loss 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
points. 

By trailing at halftime, the Blue 
Jays put themselves in a difficult 
spot. Of the team’s contests this sea- 
son, they were 10-5 when leading at 
halftime, but only 4-5 in games dur- 
ing which they have trailed at the 
half. 

The Jays started the second half 
strong, trimming the Fords’ 11 point 
lead during the first few minutes as 
senior forward Eric Toback made two 
shots in a row to cut the lead. Sopho- 
more guard T.J. Valerio followed 
Toback’s shots witha three pointer of 
his own, dropping the Haverfordlead 
to just five. 

The 13-7 run gave the Blue Jays 
their best opportunity to recover, but 
the Fords answered in a major way as 
Jeremy Bass scored a quick lay-up 
and three-pointer. 

“It was the closest we had been in 
awhile. They hita big shot and drained 
the energy out of us,” Sharafeddin 
said. 

The quick scores were a bad omen 
for the Jays, as Haverford launched a 


14-2 run en route to taking a com- 


manding lead. 

“Once they start making tough 
shots like that it takes the life out of 
you,” Sharafeddin said, 

The Jays tried to mount a recov- 





ery late in the game, managing to 
pull to within 13 points with just 
over six and a half minutes remain- 
ing, but Stein hit two quick shots to 
put the Haverford lead back to 17 
points. 

The shots effectively ended any 
Blue Jay chances at making a come- 
back, eventually leading to the loss, 
71-53. 

The Jays were led by T.J. Valerio, 
who scored a career-high 19 points 
that also led the team. Dan 
Nawrocki notched a double-double, 
scoring 10 points and 16 rebounds, 
which set a Centennial Conference 
Tournament record for most re- 
bounds. 

Senior Eric Toback, the team’s 
leading scorer who had also been 
selected as First Team Centennial 
Conference player earlier in the 
week, ended his collegiate career by 
scoring 11 points. 

The Jays finished the season witha 
record of 14-11, but Sharafeddin said 
that the Jays were optimistic that next 
year’s team would be able to improve 
on that record. With Toback as the 
only starter not returning next year, 
Sharafeddin said that he thought the 
Jays would be preseason favorites. 

“We have a lotto build on for next 
year,” he said. “We have a lot of ca- 
pable underclassmen coming back.” 
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Veteran infielders will set 


Part 1: Baseball Preview 


Baseball team in No. 
1 spot in conference 
preseason ranking 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


There’s snow on the ground, cold 
temperatures in the air, and scarves 
on our faces. This can mean only one 
thing: baseball. 

Okay, maybe you don’t think of 
hot summer days and long double 
headers when you look out your win- 
dow these days. This is certainly un- 
usual weather for the beginning of a 
baseball season. 

But this is not a usual team. 

Lastyear, Blue Jay baseball became 
the first Hopkins sport that doesn’t 
rhyme with “lacrosse” to earna No. | 
national ranking during the regular 
season. Even more unusual, seven of 
the starters on that team are back for 

another season. Perhaps that’s the 
reason they’ve been given the No. 2 
ranking in the Collegiate Baseball 
. Newspaper preseason Division III 
poll. 

The Johns Hopkins News-Letter will 
be taking an in-depth look at this 
year’s highly-touted team in a two- 
partseries. This week: the infield. This 
infield, as Hopkins Head Coach Bob 
Babb says, “Might be the best infield 
we've ever had.” 

It features three of the team’s five 
co-captains, and every player behind 
the mound “could goall-conference,” 
according to Babb. 

Here’sa position-by-position look 
at the Jays’ 2005 infield: 


First Base 


Senior co-captain Mike Durgala 
will be anchoring the infield. He has 
beenan All-Centennial performer for 
the past two years, despite battling 
injuries for much of the 2004 season. 
Combating shoulder pain from 
swinging right-handed, Durgala'took 
to. switch hitting in the fallandshowed 

-excellent power, even more than from 
the right side. 

“He’s the strongest guy on the 
team,” Babb said. Durgala enters the 
season with 19 career home runs and 
has a chance to break John Christ’s 
career record of 35. He hits for aver- 
age as well as for power, accruing a 
.381 career batting average over three 
seasons. 

Junior Tim Sliker, whose best as- 
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The Blue Jays are once again the conference favorite for the 2005 season. 


set is his bat, will back up Durgala. 
Sliker, who last year played on the JV 
squad, “Hit his way to varsity,” said 
Babb. He could also see time in the 
outfield. 


Second Base 


Last season, aseason-ending ham- 
string injury to then-junior third 
baseman Paul Long moved the in- 
field around, giving then-sophomore 
Corey Gleason the starting job. He 
played }to! keep, it; ;Now. a junior, 
Gleason is another guy in the lineup 
who “can really hit,” according to 
Babb. He hasa career batting average 
of .344 with fivehomeruns. The weak- 
est aspect of his game is his arm 
strength, but playing second willkeep 
him away from the long throws re- 
quired of a shortstop or third 
baseman. 

Gleason will be backed up by 
sophomore Ian Christie, who is also 
up from the junior varsity for his first 


season with the big club. Like Gleason, 
he is strong offensively and will be 
looked to for solid hitting and ca- 
pable defense. 


Third Base 


Third is going to be a huge factor 
in Hopkins’ success this year. Senior 
co-captain Paul Long is the fastest 
runner on the team, and will look to 
hit leadoff and set the table for the 
meat of the order: senior centerfielder 
Paul Winterling and Durgala. 

‘Td really like to be an on-base 
kind of guy this year, try to steal a lot 
of bases and put myself in scoring 
position,” Long said. “There area lot 
of guys waiting to hit me in.” But last 
year’s injury cost him most of the 
season, a huge blow to the top of the 
lineup. 

“The main key is staying healthy,” 
he said. 

Long’s staying in the lineup is es- 
pecially important not only because 


the tone 


of the runs he scores, but for the runs 
he keeps off the board. Long is “spec- 
tacular defensively,” said Babb. Af- 
fecting the game from so manyangles, 
Long and the health of his hamstring 
could determine how far this team 
goes. 

Should Long go down, junior Gary 
Rosenberg will play in his stead. Like 
most of the Hopkins bench, 
Rosenberg is strong offensively and 
capable defensively. He could also see 
time in the outfield. 


Shortstop 


Looking to go earn an All-Con- 
ference honor at his third position 
in his college career is senior co- 
captain Mike Spiciarich. Having 
played second his sophomore year 
and third his junior year, adjusting 
to another new position shouldn’t 
be shocking for Spiciarich. He has 
a strong arm and great range to both 
his left and right. 

What shouldn’t change for 
Spiciarich is his contribution with the 
bat. Coming into the season sporting 
a .382 career average and 10 home 
runs, he has power and speed, as well 
as a history of performing in the 
clutch. He should team with Long 
toward the top of the lineup to make 
fora formidable table-setting tandem. 
Freshman Jonas Fester will back up 
Spiciarich at short. Itis impressive to 
see a freshman make the varsity team 
in the fall, and Babb is expecting great 
things from the young infielder. 


Catcher 


The backstop will be one of the 
mostcontested positions on the field. 
After graduating both starting catch- 
ers from last year’s team, Doug 
Hitchner and Bryan Eberle, Babb was 
left with several candidates vying for 
thejob. Senior Brian Harris and sopho- 
more Rob Sanzillo are the leading con- 
tenders. Harris has the edge for experi- 
ence, having caught parts of 28 games 
over the last two seasons. He has also 
great power, but is not as speedy or 
defensively capableas Sanzillo. Sanzillo, 
against the norm for catchers, is one of 
the fastest runners on the team, and 
“throws the ball better than any catcher 
[ve had in 26 years,” said Babb. 

Also in the mix for playing time 
will be freshman Tony Margve. He 
hits “exceptionally well,” having been 
the leading hitter in the fall, accord- 
ing to Babb. Buthis progress has been 
slowed recently, as he has been ill, 
possibly stricken with mono, which 
would sideline him for even longer. 

Look for part two of the baseball 
preview in next week’s issue. 
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M. Swimming 
looks to NCAAs 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1l2 
Balfour. “It gives us a chance to come 
together without any distractions and 
focus on the job at hand. The meet 
was a mixed success as far as perfor- 
mances were 
concerned; how- 
ever it gave the 
people going to 
NCAAs a great 
chance for a final 


| am really excited 
about national 


swims and cheer their teammates on,” 
said Kleinman, who swam the 500- 
yard freestyle, 400-yard individual 
medley and the 1650-yard freestyle. 

“Tam really excited about national 
championships. 
I think this group 
of guys has the 
ability to sur- 
prise people in 
two weeks,” said 
Kleinman. Last 





prep. 

Classmate avec ; year the Jays 
Bradley Test championships; | think placed fifth and 
earned 14 points they are looking 
by placing fin this group of guys has to improve upon 
the 100-yard a ‘ that placement. 
freestyle and the ability to surprise To get ready for 
sophomore | nationals the 
Kevin Walsh people in two weeks. Jeyeats ane 
picked up 3 a form of train- 
points with his — JON KLEINMAN, ing that involves 
14th place finish SENIOR CO-CAPTAIN reduced yard- 
in the same event. age. 

“All of these guys SoD ase nig 


swam very fast final swims and should 
be great at nationals,” said Harris. 
Freshman Matt Fedderly and junior 
Zane Hamilton finished eighth and 
15th in the 200-yard breaststroke, re- 
spectively, earning the Jays 13 points. 

In the 1650-yard freestyle 


Kleinman placed eighth good for 11 
points for the Jays. “I think it is the 
mark of a great team when the guys 
can come together even after rough 





taper the yards come down from 
about 10 miles a day to two or three,” 
said Kleinman. “This allows our bod- 
ies to recover but it also allows us to 
get the sprint speed we have been 
dying for all season.” 

The NCAA D-III championships 
will be held in Holland, Michigan 
March 17-19. “Weareall very excited 
to start resting and preparing for 
Michigan,” said Harris. 





a si 
After placing fifth at ECACs, the men’s swim team heads to Holland, 
Michigan, in two weeks for the D-III NCAA swimming championships. 





W. Lacrosse on the road at NCAA 
runner-up Princeton on Saturday 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
own right. She scored two goals on 


two shots in her first game back since © 


aseason-ending injury in last season’s 
opener. Her return to action gives the 
Blue Jays more experience on their 
front line and yet another scorer. 


Walsh was not the only Blue Jay to - 


return from a season-ending injury, 
however; red shirt freshman defender 
Cherie Michaud started after missing 
all but three games last season. 

“She brings tremendous game 
sense and an intense competitive 
spirit to our team,” said Tucker of 
Walsh. “We are looking for Sarah to 

- bring experience and poise to our of- 
fense and she is complemented very 
well by her fellow attackers.” 

With two key players back from 
injuries and Key establishing herself 

_ asoneofthe premier offensive threats 
in D-I lacrosse, optimism and expec- 
tationsare even higher with the prom- 
ise of this year’s crop of first-year 
players. The freshmen provided en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. 

“I was very happy with the perfor- 
mance of all of our freshmen,” said 
Tucker. “Iwas most pleased with their 

hustle and aggressiveness.” 

“The freshmen are extremely im- 


portant to us, not only because they 
are so talented, but also the energy 
they bring to our team,” said Walsh. 
“They are our future and the rest of 
the team embraces the impact they 
will have on making us so much faster 
and difficult to play against.” 

Two freshmen started for the Blue 
Jays: attacker Lauren Schwarzmann 
and midfielder Kadie Stamper. 
Schwarzmann excelled in her first 
collegiate game, scoring two goals on 
only two shots. 

“Lauren Schwarzmann is getting 
very comfortable on the offense and 
she rides like a crazy person,” said 
Tucker. 

Schwarzmann was not the only 
freshman to contribute offensively, 
as midfielder Kirby Houck scored 
an unassisted goal 10 minutes into 
the second half. Several other fresh- 
men saw time for Hopkins, includ- 
ing midfielders Katie Dumais and 
Kelly Gonzalez and attacker Annie 
Wagner. 

“At any point in time we had four 
to five freshmen out there in their 
first Division I lacrosse game and they 


held their ownand contributed,” said _ 


Tucker. “They complement our up- 
perclassmen very well and didn’t al- 


low our level of play to drop.” 

With all of the excellent perfor- 
mances by the freshmen, it was easy 
to overlook the consistency of the 
upperclassmen. Senior co-captain 
midfielder Anne Crisafulli quietly 
scored two goals and added an assist. 
She netted the Jays’ last two goals of 
the game to close out the 15-4 victory. 
Senior defender Lacey-Leigh Hentz, 
another co-captain, anchored the 
Blue Jay defense, forcing four of 
Davidson’s 21 turnovers. 

Junior attacker Meagan Voight 
added a goal and an assist for 
Hopkins. 

Despite the blowout victory, 
Tucker is confident that the Blue Jays 
can maintain the same level of inten- 
sity for first road game against No. 2 
Princeton this Saturday, March 6. 
This will be the first meeting between 
the two teams. Princeton was the run- 
ner-up at NCAAs last spring. 

“The team is very focused on put- 
ting the Davidson win behind us and 
concentrating on Princeton,” said 
Tucker. “We like to take one game at 
a time and have our sights set on the 
Tigers. I don’t think there will be alet 
down. Our excitement builds with 
every practice.” 





Track & Field goes to Conferences 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


This past weekend the Hopkins 
track and field teams had one of their 
finest meets of the season at Centen- 
nial Conference Championships. The 
women finished with a total of 40.5 
points, just.5 behind Bryn Mawr, and 
the men with 49.5 points, 1.5 points 
back of McDaniel, both conference 
riyals. Both the Hopkins men and 
women placed seventh overall. 

On the men’s side, sophomore Ja- 
son Dubyoski ran a time of 8.03 for 
the 55-meter hurdles, good enough 
for third place and qualifying him for 
ECAC championships. Junior Tai 
Kobayashi also set a personal record 
in the hurdles, running a time of 8.31 
in the trials and finishing eighth over- 
all. In the most exciting race of the 
day, Dubyoski and Kobayshi teamed 
up again along with juniors David 
Dierker and Shane Olaleye in the 4 x 
400-meter relay. Dubyoski got the 
team out to an early lead over the 
conference leader and favorite 
Haverford College. Dierker and 
Kobayshi battled back and forth with 
Haverford as they began to distance 
themselves from the other teams in 


the conference. Going into the final _ 


leg, Olaleye and Garvey Camilien of 
Haverford, the individual 400-meter 


champion, were neck and neck. 
Camilien was able to pull away in the 
final straight away as Hopkins fin- 
ished second in a new school record 
time of 3:28.19. Unfortunately for the 
Jays, the relay team was a second off 
qualifying for the ECAC champion- 
ships. “All four of these guys really 
stepped it up this weekend. They 
were determined to get a medal in the 
relay, and really went after the gold. 
They put everything they had out on 
the track andIcouldn’tbemore proud 
ofthem,” said head coach Bobby Van 
Allen. 

The 4 x 200-meter relay team was 
disqualified as they were unable to 
complete the first exchange within 
the proper zone. It was a frustrating 
performance. “We knew if we com- 
pleted perfect baton exchanges we 
would be in position to win the re- 


. lay,” said Van Allen. “We went for it 


with blind exchanges and it backfired 
onus. We will spend more time with 
this young relay team to ensure that 
we can nail down the passes to put us 
in the position to win this event.” 
Juniors Garrett Butler and Ted 
Esborn both set personal records in 
the pole vault jumping 13’6” and 12’ 
respectively. Butler just barely missed 
clearing 14’ and qualifying for ECACs 
as he was well over the bar buthitit on 
his way down. Butler ended up in 


third place overall, as Esborn finished 
in eighth place. 

On the women’s side, freshman 
Jessica Reeves placed in three open 
events and one relay in her first con- 
ference meet. She opened by placing 
eight in the pole vault with a school 
record leap of 8’6.” Later that day, 
Reeves qualified for finals in the 55- 
meter dash with a time of 7.68, her 
personal best. Freshman Javi 
Hartenstine rana mile time of 5:28.86 
on way to a fifth place finish. 

Freshman Giselle Joseph, in just 
her third 400-meter, was seeded sec- 
ond in the race behind last years con- 
ference champ Danielle Seiler of 
Muhlenberg College. About75 meters 
away from the finish, Seiler stepped 
on the back heel of Joseph, sending 
her to the ground. Seiler, by herself, 
scampered in for the win. Meanwhile 
Joseph gathered herself together, got 
up, and courageously finished the 
race, still holding on for third place 
overall in a time of 63.93. After pro- 
test, the meet referee disqualified the 
Muhlenebergrunner, moving Joseph 
up to second place, only later to be 
overturned after an appeal. “This was 
certainly a big disappointmentat this 
stage of the meet,” said Van Allen. “It 
looked like Giselle was in position to 
win that race, in a remarkable time.” 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Under the NCAA’s newly-enacted academic 
standards for Division | sports, approxi- 
mately 400 sports teams at that level stand 
to lose scholarships next spring, according to 
the Associated Press, 





W. Lax 
wins ALC 
Opener 


Key scores six goals 
in 15-4 win over 
visiting Davidson 
this past Saturday 


BY MARK NICASTRE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Saying that an athlete is “in the 
zone” may be one of the biggest clichés 
in sports, but few other expressions 
can describe sophomore attacker 
Mary Key’s performance on Satur- 
day night against Davidson. The game 
began with excitement and anticipa- 
tion, and 15 goals later, it ended with 
a dominating victory for the No. 6 
Johns Hopkins women’s lacrosse 
team. Key led the way with six goals 
and eight points — both career highs. 

Red shirt sophomore attacker Sa- 
rah Walsh completed her comeback 
from last year’s season ending injury 
by scoring two goals, while several 
freshmen had memorable debuts. 

Key scored early and often for the 
Blue Jays. Her first goal came only 19 
seconds into the contest. Within five 
minutes she picked up another score 
and an assist on a goal by sophomore 
midfielder Steph Janice. Key added 
two more goals and an assist in the 
firsthalf. The second halfbegan much 
like the first, with Key scoring in the 
first two minutes of the frame. She 
added a sixth goal eleven minutes 
later. Key’s day ended with six goals 
on fourteen shots. 

Key’s contribution was not lim- 
ited to offense, according to Hopkins 
head coach Janine Tucker. “She wasa 
factor in transition and even found 
herself on the defensive end where 
she held her own,” she said. 

Key’s career game helped spark 
several other big performances by her 
teammates. 

“Mary Key is in her own league,” 
said Walsh. “She has a remarkable 
ability to put the ballin the back of the 
net, as well as make her teammates 
look good. She is right up there with 
the best players I have seen.” 

Walsh also had a big day in her 
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« See Page A10 for the 
Athlete of the Week, 
sophomore attacker 
Mary Key. 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior attacker Meagan Voight and the No. 6 ranked women’s lacrosse team defeated conference rival 
Davidson last Saturday by ascore of 15-4. The Jays have now won all seven meetings between the two teams. 


Baseball Preview: 
Infield 


_The Hopkins Baseball team is ranked 
first in the Centennial Conference 
after an amazing season last spring. 
Page All. 
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Indoor Track and 
Field finishes season 


The men’s team placed third at the 
University of Delaware in the Thomp- 
son Invitational, while the women 
took sixth. Page All. 





W. Basketball falls in 
semis to McDaniel 


Women’s basketball suffered a heart 
breaking loss this past week as the 
team fell to conference rival McDaniel 
in the semifinals. Page A12. 





. B’ball ousted 


by Green Terror 


C.C. rival McDaniel 
wins rubber match 
with Hopkins, 72-59, 
in tourney semifinals 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After another split of its regular 
season series with McDaniel, the 
Johns Hopkins women’s basketball 
squad again found itself toe to toe 
with the Green Terror in the Cen- 
tennial Conference playoffs. These 
two teams met in the final round of 
the conference playoffs a year ago, 
with McDaniel taking the Centen- 
nial crown. This time around, it was 
more of the same. Hopkins was 
ousted from the tourney by its arch- 
rival, 72-59, in front of 522 fans at 
Goldfarb Gymnasium this past Sat- 
urday. 

McDaniel went on to win its sec- 
ond straight Centennial Conference 
championship in as many years, de- 
feating Dickinson bya score of 70-54 
on Sunday. 

After trailing by 15 at the half, 
Hopkins could not dig itself out of 
the huge hole. McDaniel kept the de- 
fensive pressure constant and made 
critical shots down the stretch. Most 
importantly, the Green Terror ex- 
celled at the free throw line, connect- 
ing on 16 of 23 in the second half. The 
Blue Jays went 12 of 19 in the game 


2 





ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
W. Basketball saw their early sea- 
son hopes dashedafterasemifinal 
loss to conference rival McDaniel. 


from the line, but missed the front 
end of two one-and-ones down the 
stretch that proved costly. 

“That first few minutes where they 
took the lead really hurt us,” said se- 
nior guard Alyssa Burkholder. “We 
fought back and held our own for the 
rest of the game, even outplayed them 
in the second half, but those first few 
minutes really hurt.” 

The semifinal game started off 
slowly, with both teams struggling to 
find their touch ina crucial contest in 
which the winner would move on 
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‘Tennis squads start 


strong this weekend 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTeR 


In an effort to move up in the re- 
gional rankings, the Johns Hopkins 
men’s and women’s tennis teams 
started off the season in promising 
fashion Saturday afternoon, as both 
defeated higher-ranked teams. The 
men’s match pitted the Blue Jays, who 
are currently No. 16 in the region, 
against ninth-ranked Ethodist Col- 
lege. Hopkins beat its opponent, 5-2. 

On Saturday, the women squared 
off against Salisbury, which is ranked 
ninth in the region. The unranked 
Blue Jays won by a score of 6-3. Se- 
nior Vandna Jerath and freshman 
Tonya Gulnick, who both won two 
matches against Salisbury, led the way 


for the women’s team. 

“Playing these top teams early in 
the season is great,” said head coach 
Chuck Willenborg. “You can really 
see where you stand as a team, and 
both our men and women showed 
they are capable of beating the best 
teams in the region. When you win 
matches like this, it gets players more 
inspired. It makes practices better, 
because the players are pumped with 
the possibility of having a really awe- 
some season.” 

The Blue Jays relied upon a back- 
loaded singles team, as their fourth- 
and fifth-ranked players both picked 
up big wins. Hopkins was also able to 
pickupapointby winning the doubles 
match, as both the number two and 
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M. Swimming team takes fifth 


Jays compete in 
ECACs as final test 
before NCAA meet 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTeR 


While still waiting for nationals to 
race at full strength, the Hopkins 
men’s swim team placed fifth out of 
24 Division I and Division III teams 
at ECAC championships this past 
weekend. The Blue Jays finished with 
338 total points, first among the D-III 
teams. Rider University won the meet 
with 415 points. UMBC, a D-I school 
that had earlier in the year defeated 
Hopkins, placed sixth at ECACs with 
328.5 points. Once again the Blue Jays 
defeated Ivy League standout Yale 
University, which placed tenth with 
207.5 total team points. 

“The guys going to nationals 
looked very good and we raced well,” 
said junior Tyler Harris. The Jays al- 
ready had 11 guys qualified for na- 
tionals before this weekend. “And we 
got another one or two in this week- 
end,” said Harris “Sophomore Dave 
Strickland had a great 200-yard 
freestyle and got into nationals.” 

Last year the Jays finished first at 

-ECACs. Thefifth place finish this year 


{ 


ROBIN SHAW 


Hopkins had three men place in the 200-yard backstroke event, fresh- 
man Ryan Kim, sophomore Richard Guerard and senior J.P. Balfour. 


the other teams competing had strong 
diving teams, which added points to 
their total scores. Hopkins does not 
have a diving team and thus com- 
peted only in the swimming events. 
“I think we actually swam better this 
year than last year, but the other teams 
were stronger this year and the fact 
that they also had diving teams hurt 
us,” said senior co-captain Jon 
Kleinman. 

In addition, the Jays are waiting 
for nationals to swim at full strength. 
“We weren’t all rested for ECACs 


was due, in large part, to the — _ because we have D-III national 


vn 


f 


championships in two weeks yet we 
still competed well with rested D-I 
teams,” said Harris, Freshman Ryan 
Kim swam very well in his first 
ECAC meet, swimming in two final 
events and placing second in the 


200-yard backstroke. The finish © 


earned 17 total points for the Jays. 
Senior co-captain J.P, Balfour and 
sophomore Richard Guerard placed 
eighth and 13threspectively to com- 
bine for 15 points in the 200-yard 
backstroke, “ECACs is always a great 


meet for the men’s team,” said 
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Mens Basketball 
falls to Haverford 


Jays C.C. title hopes end with 
first round road loss to the Fords 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNS-Hopxins News-Letrer 


During a season in which missed 
free throws and turnovers were two 
of the men’s basketball team’s big- 
gest problems, the Jays’ first round 
Centennial Conference loss to 
fourth seeded Haverford was a fit- 
ting finish. 

In the game, Hopkins committed 
17 turnovers, which Haverford con- 
verted into 25 points en route to vic- 
tory. For a Blue Jay team that was 
used to closegames — 15 ofthe team’s 
contests were decided by five points 
or less — the 71-53 loss was surpris- 
ingly lopsided. 

“We didn’t match their inten- 
sity,” said junior guard Bobby 
Sharafeddin. 

After the Jays’ loss forced the 
team to an early exit from the Cen- 
tennial Conference Tournament, 
the team’s worst fears were con- 
firmed Monday as the Jays learned 
that their season had officially ended 
when they failed to earna berth into 
the ECAC tournament on Monday. 
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Entering the 
game, the Jays 
seemed reason- 
ably well posi- 
tionedtoearna [= 
Valente} Tavis 
Hopkins had 
won 9 of their 
last 11 meetings 
with the Fords. 
During the regu- 
lar season, they 
had earned two 
more victories 
than the Fords. 

Although the 
game got off toa 
low-scoring 
start, the Jays 
managed to 
keep up with the 
Fords for the 
first twelve minutes of the contest, 
battling to a 15-15 tie. But the team 


‘lost its momentum in the second 


period. 

The Jays were seriously hurt by 
the loss of point guard Jeff Thomp- 
son, who went down early in the 
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After a promising start to the season, the Jays were 
defeated by Centennial Conference foe Haverford. 


game and did not return. At half- 
time, the Jays trailed 32-21, largely 
thanks to the consistent efforts of 
Haverford standouts Mark Gabriel 
and Matt Stein, who combined to 
score 24 of Fords’ 32 first-half 
CONTINUED on Pace Al0 
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BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN AND 
ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letrer 
Both nationally and internation- 
ally, beer reflects the character of its 
birthplace. The differences among 
German, British and Canadian beers, 
for example, are as clear as the cultural 
distinctions. Here in the states, we all 
know that Coors hails from Golden, 
Colorado, Milwaukee means Millerand 
Boston boasts its Sam Adams. 

. Maryland, meanwhile, isn’t really 
known for any brews. Yet if you look 
past the brewing giants at the liquor 
store and the first tap at the bar, you'll 
find that Charm Clty hasa rich brewing 
history, and todayboasts an impressive 
selection ofmicrobrews. Inan addition 
tothe hometown beers you can enjoyat 
anumberofbrew pubsaround the city, 
thereareanumberoflocal bottled beers 
that you can enjoy in the comfort of 
your own home. So, (after reading this 
handy guide of course) head to The 
Wine Source in Hampden, Wells Li- 
quors on York Rd. or Beltway Liquors 
on Loch Raven Blvd., and taste the best 
that Maryland has to offer. You maybe 
surprised. 


Clay Pipe Brewing 


Company 
http://www.cpbrewing.com 


Back in the mid-80s, Clay Pipe 
Brewing Company (CPBC) founder 
Gregg Norris was working for the big 
guys — the archenemy of the 
microbrew industry, Anheuser- 
Busch. 

Norris garnered expert experience 
with the brew making process during 
his seven-year tenure working as an 
experimental brewer at the 
company’s breweries all over the 
country. 

Compelled either by good old 
American entrepreneursnip, or 
catching the wave that was the 
microbrew trend of the early to mid 
“90s, Norris defected to the Pub Brew- 
ing Company (PBC) in 1993. AtPBC, 
Norris helped with the design, instal- 
lation, and start-up of several custom 
breweries. 

As the craft brewing craze died 
down in the late “90s, companies like 
PBC found it harder to sell their sys- 
tems. Meanwhile, Norris started 
working for the Columbia, Md. office 
of Tuchenhagen, a German brewery 
engineering firm that sold high-end 
brewery products. 

Finally, when Tuchenhagen closed 
its Maryland office in 2001, Norris 
decided to begin brewing his own 
beer. He leased the industrial space 
where the brewery now resides in 
Westminster, and began brewing for 
Clay Pipe in March 2002. 

CPBC takes pride in the fact that 


Backfin 





Pale Ale. 





their ales are aged for almost twice as 
long normal. Unfortunately, we 
found that their Backfin Pale Ale 
didn’t have much character atall. The 
initial lemon/buttery flavor is prom- 
ising, but the finish is watery and fla- 
vorless. We hope that this brew goes 
well with crabs, because it certainly 





didn’t stand up on its own. 


Clipper City Brewing 
Company 


http://www.clippercitybeer.com 


Despite the vintage beer photos 
and reproduced lithographs of old 
Baltimore Clippers on their website, 
Clipper City Brewing is one of the 
newer Baltimore area beer compa- 
nies. Hugh Sisson, the owner of the 
enterprise, started Sisson’s brewpub 
on Cross Streetin Federal Hillin 1989, 
a year to which he attributes the “re- 
emergence of craft beer.” 

The actual brewery wing of the 
company came to be in 1995, and in 
1997, Sisson began to contract his 
beers out for sale at other establish- 
ments. Currently, the brewery crafts 
about 10 beers, including Gold Ale, 
Pale Ale, Double IPA, Balto Marz- 
Hon (clever, we must admit), Oxford 
Raspberry, Heavy Seas, and McHenry 
(the latter is available on tap at 
Robbie’s favorite bar — Frazier’s on 
the Avenue in Hampden). 


Clipper City 
Pale Ale 
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The spicy nose of this beer was 
deceiving, as.the taste is. initially a 
very sweet, almost peachy flavor that 
spreadsacrossthe tongue nicely. This 
brew didn’t have much ofan ale taste, 
so the name may be a bit deceiving if 
you expect a more bitter finish. This 
one had more of a sour finish that 
contrasted with the sweetness. If you 
like summer brews and sweeter beers, 
this may be for you. However, our 
reviewers agreed that one of these 
was enough, as the taste quickly grew 
tiresome. 


Clipper City 
Gold Ale 


wdc 





While we were expecting some- 
thing different from the Gold Alewith 
this one, what we got was close to the 
same. This brew, however, was alittle 
more assertive and more bitter than 
the Gold. Witha fruity transition that 
was a little smoother, we agreed that 
this one’s probably a safer choice if 
you're trying Clipper City for the first 


time. 

If you 

like it, 
give the 
Gold Ale a 
try. 


Baltimore 
Brewing 

Company 
Piet open ah 


www.degroens,com 
é 


Much to the dis- 
may ofits loyal follow- 
ers, this brewery pro- 
duced its last drop of beer just 
last month. 

Originally opened in 1989, 
DeGroen’s ran a brewery and restau- 
rant out of the same building in Little 
Italy. Many regarded their beers as 
the best in the area, due to its German 
authenticity. Unfortunately, 
DeGroen’s ran into a streak of bad 
luck last summer that led up to the 
decision to close the brewery. Busi- 
ness was declining, and traffic con- 
gestion and street closings due to 
nearby construction made matters 
worse. In addition, the brewery ran 
into production problems two years 
ago, when some spoiled yeast caused 
a bad batch that turned off many 
drinkers, stores and taverns. When 
several staff members employees left 
the brewery and restaurant this year, 
owner Theo DeGroen finally decided 
to call it quits. 

Yet it appears that DeGroen’s may 
be resurrected after all. Just last week, 
DeGroen announced that he had 
struck a deal with Dover, Dely-based 
Fordham Brewing Company to con- 
tinue brewing his Pils, Marzen and 
Weizen beers. DeGroen told the Bal- 
timore Sun that the brews should be 
available in bottles and kegs by the 
end of this month. 


National Bohemian 


This one deserves to be on the list, 
not because ofits current quality (ap- 
parently a shadow of what it once 
was), but because its history with 
Charm City. 

The intersection ofO’Donnelland 
Conkling streets in Canton, just east 
of Patterson Park, has been 
Baltimore’s epicenter of beer for 
longer than most people can remem- 
ber. Starting about 150 years ago, 
when a huge influx of German immi- 
grants changed the character of the 
city, the hill where these two streets 
meet, once called “Lager Beer Hill”, 
has been the site of breweries and 
taverns, with horse carts dragging 
barrels of ale and lager from the brew 
house to the bar and back. 

In 1885, the National Brewing 
company made its home on Lager 
Beer Hill and started producing Na- 
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tional 

Bohe- 

mian, known 

in bars and frat 

houses all over Balti- 

more as “Natty Boh” (do 

not forget the “h”, folks), its 
signature lager, along with the more 
expensive National Premium and 007 
Specialty Beer. In the 1940’s, National 
sold the nation’s first 6-pack of beer, 
anew, affordable, manageably-sized 
format for beer marketing. In 1963, 
National sold its first cans of Billy Dee 
(by which I mean, of course, Colt 45, 
which was marketed in the 1970s by 
none other than Billy Dee Williams), 
the malt liquor that has since become 
the benchmark beverage for 40 oz.- 
drinkers everywhere. 

But hard times eventually de- 
scended upon the company. In 1975, 
National Bohemian beer ceased to 
exist as an independent entity — it 
moved to Wilkes-Barres;Pa. to be 
bottled by the Pabst Brewing Co. In 
1978 the Lager Beer Hill facility shut 
down, and since then the ownership 
of Natty Boh has changed hands to 
Miller, and it is now brewed in North 
Carolina, far from the Land of Pleas- 
ant Living. 

Three years ago, Struever Bros., 
Eccles and Rouse, the city’s largest 
real estate developer, bought up the 
property at O’Donnell and Conkling 
and started building luxury condos, 
which are sold under the label of 
“Brewer's Hill.” It’s currently one of 
the hottest places in the city for young 
professionals to live. In 2001, they 
relit the famous “one-eyed man” 
Natty Boh logo on top of the old brew- 
ery to mark the newera of fancy apart- 
ments, most of which have refrigera- 
tors that will never host a can of 
ice-cold Boh. 


Frederick Brewing Co. 


http://www.wildgoosebeer.com 


The furthest away from Baltimore 
in this group (but still less than an 
hour’s drive), the Frederick Brewing 
Company (FBC) was started in 1989 


The gourmands at the News-Letter 
review six local beers that will _ 
not be finding their way to. 
a fraternity basemen 


as Blue 

Ridge Beer. 

The brewery was then 
in a much smaller location in 
downtown Frederick, and its line of 
beers was a small fraction of whatitis 
today. 

In 1996, the company decided to 
expand, going public. In doing so, 
they purchased their current digs, a 
much bigger facility to handle a variety 
of brews and more production. When 
the brewery fell on hard times, its 
founders, Kevin Brannonand Marjorie 
McGuiness, sold the company to cur- 
rentowner David Snyder, who ensured. 
that the company didn’t go the way of 
many other local breweries. 

Today, production has grown to 
three different lines ofbeers, and distri- 
bution has even expanded into the Mid- 
west. The original Blue Ridge line is 
crafted as an American-style beer that 
doesn’t follow European guidelines. 
The Wild Goose brand, meanwhile, 
consists of traditional British style 
brews. FBC’s third line, Little Kings, as 
Brewmaster Daniel Maerzluft explains, 
isan “everyday, American drink-a-ton 
type of beer” that comes in larger sizes 
and mainly sells in the Midwest. 

“The toughest part [ofexpansion] is 
juggling all the different raw materi- 
als,” Maerzluftsays. “Wemakesomany 
different types that we use alot of differ- 
ent malts and hops.” 

FBC offers free tours and beer 
tastings every Saturday. 





Wild Goose 








near you. 


This brew 

grabbed the highest rating in our sam- 
pling. With a nutty flavor that provides 
a smooth transition into a rich caramel 
and chocolate taste, we found the Wild 
Goose Nut Brown had a very complex 
flavor and a great finish. As one re- 
viewer noted, “youhavetointeractwith 
it.” Asthis beer was veryrich, italsohad 
a more bitter finish, but the toasted 


malts were a delight. 


Jie Ps 







Blue Ridge 
ESB Red 
Ale 


FBC hasagood thing going, as this 
beer was rating second highest of the 
group. With an overall caramel taste 
that was surprisingly smooth for an 
extra special bitter, we were pleased 
with its refined taste. Those who en- 
joy rich, British-style ales would en- 
joy this mellow brew that moves from 
citrus to caramel flayors witha strong 
finish, 


Baltimore—Washing- 
ton Beer Works 


http://www.ravenbeer.com 


As Baltimore-Washington Beer 
Works (BWBW) co-founder Stephen 
Demczuk attests, “breweries can sur- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 





How to be an action hero in 10 days 


News-Letter editor Francesca 
Hansen sat down recently with lo- 
cal college editors to interview Mat- 
thew McConaughey ina round table 
discussion at the Senator Theatre. 
McConaughey is currently touring 
the country to promote his new 
movie Sahara. The action adven- 
ture movie, based ona Clive Cussler 


novel, co-stars Steve Zahn and 
Penelope Cruz and hits theatres 


April 8. 


Rob Scheer, The Towerlight, 
Towson University: I’ve always won- 
dered, what’s it like to have girls like 
you? 


Matthew McConaughey: | like 
women, you know? Can’t figure “em 
out, but I sure like tryin’. Actually, 
that’sasecret! didn’tlearn until afew 
years ago—you're never gonna fig- 
ure them out. You know I’ve always 
liked women. Never had sisters, but I 
had a cool mom. And I always got 
along with women. 


News-Letter: Do you ever get sick 
of it? 






MM: Of having girls like me? 


5 


N-L: Well, the throbs of scream- 
ing women. 


MM:1 don’tknow if] get sick ofit. 
I figure I’m a pretty likeable guy. 
What’s cool is when everybody has 
respect. Respect is cool across the 
board. 

I don’t know why I feel comfort- 
able with women. I guess it’s natural. 
I’ve always kind of naturally enjoyed 
women, and they’ve always kind of 
naturally enjoyed me. I don’t get to 
know every woman that I’m inter- 
ested in, or is interested in me. If they 
enjoy what I’m doing, or who I am, 
that’s cool. 


Kevin Dugan, Loyola Grey- 
hound: You said at the theater last 
night that you spent 7 years on this 
project... 


MM: Over 7 years ago, I went to 
see Clive Cussler, author of Sahara 
and all the other books. So I started 
lobbying, trying to sell myself to get 
the role of Dirk Pitt. I had read some 
of the boos, Love the books, love the 
character. It’s like, man, this is what 
I’m talkin’ about. This is the kind of 
adventure I want to explore and go 

ip 


on. The guy who’s real goodat things, 
but is real tongue and cheek about 
things, doesn’ttake himselfseriously. 
A real joker, you know what I mean? 

So I went and saw Clive, and it 
was a good meeting, but didn’t nec- 
essarily get his approval. Saw him 
again. Another good meeting, 
didn’t necessarily get approval. 
Script started coming together in- 
dependent of me, but it was under- 
stood through Hollywood that I was 
tracking this character, trying to get 
their bid. I had a successful movie 
come out, How To Lose A Guy in 10 
Days, when that made, the business 
side, when that made $100 million 
dollars, all of a sudden the people 
who were putting up the money 
thought it was a great idea. You can 
put two and two together and see 
how that works. 


TT: They made one movie before 
right? With Dirk Pitt... 


MM: They made one called Raise 
The Titanic, which Clive was not 
happy with. He didn’t have any 
real desire to allow one of his 
books made into a film 
again. He’s a successful 


Lie 
iret 


writer, his career’s 
goin’ great—why 
put it out there, 
and open up the 
opportunity 

for someone 
to make a 
Crea Dip, 
movie with 
it. Well, 
thankfully 
he did sign off 
on this movie. 


N-L: Let’s 
just go back to 
the character for 
a minute. You 
defined the 
charac- 
ter, 
Dirk 
Pitt, 
you 





































described himasarenais- 
sance man, but also 
swash-buckling 
rogue, a sort of 
awesome 
Humphrey Bogart 
character. 


MM: Wellsure, 
he’s not a white 
knight. He’s half 
senator’s son, 
half pirate, half 
treasure 
hunter, he’s half 
scientist, 


but he takes care of the business at 
hand. He chases down the commasin 
the history books, a good way to put 
it you know. He chases the unknown, 
and then puts a period on it. And no 
one has to know. He’s not doing it for 
the history books, it’s not for notori- 
ety. tends up that he hasa good, pure 
heart and a fun-loving spirit. 

Also, he’s another type of renais- 
sance man. He’s one of those guys, 
like me, I’m 35, you're growing older, 
and getting’ more learned, but at the 
same time he’s justlikeakid.He’s just 
curious, man. The guy’s just really, 
really curious. He’s just more fun, 
and I was looking for that kind of 
character. 


N-L: So you identify with 
this character? 


MM: Sure. I mean, I’ve 
never gone off and been a 
part ofsaving the world, but 
I go off on these 
“fugamundis,” which is 
what you would call a walk 
about. When I was 18, went 
to Australia for a year, 
grabbed a backpack andl 
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AVAM offers 
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BY MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


If perfectly landscaped quads 
framed by brick buildings have be- 
gun to feel like an aquarium with 
glass mirror sides, it may be time to 
get off campus. Ifit’s become so bad 
that you think you might be grow- 
ing gills and becoming a sea mon- 
ster in the Hopkins fishbowl, head 
away from Homewood and down 
to the American Visionary Arts Mu- 
seum. 

The American Visionary Arts 
Museum (AVAM), now more ac- 
cessible to Hopkins students than 
ever before with the Colltown 
shuttle providing transportation to 
the Inner Harbor, will satisfy any 
cravings for whimsy. If the whirli- 
gig outside doesn’t make that clear, 
the friendly family of robots at the 
top of the entrance ramp undoubt- 
edly will. 

But what does it all mean? Vision- 
ary artis unique because it is founded 
on its uniqueness. 

That is, visionary artists are 
unique individuals who create art 
as part of their process of living. 
Most are not trained artists, and 
many do not even realize that they 
are making art. 

To this end, the AVAM seeks to 
support the individual and to encour- 
age artistic self-exploration. Though 
it appears to share many elements, 
visionary art differentiates itself from 
folk art because folk art, by defini- 
tion, bases itself upon a tradition of 
craft or culture. 

Art of the visionary kind draws 
from no influences, or only from 
those influences that are indis- 
soluble from the personality of the 
artist. 

Founded in 1995, and still ex- 
panding, the AVAM includes a main 

gallery, a tall sculpture barn and a 
café serving New World cuisine. On 


‘the first floor of the main gallery isa_ 


gift shop, in which kitschy essen- 
tials such as albino bowler action 
figures or vintage tin tops can be 
purchased. 

In addition to the museum’s per- 


manent collection, consisting of over 


4,000 pieces displayed ona rotational 
basis, the museum organizes thematic 
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The whirligig in front of the AVAM gives its lucky visitors a glimpse of the abounding creativity located inside. 


The current featured exhibit, en- 
titled “Holy H20: Fluid Universe,” 
is on display until Sept. 4, 2005 and 
features a variety of artwork in- 
spired by water. It is dedicated to 
Hopkins’ own Abel Wolman, who 
was a member of the first class of 
civil engineers at Hopkins in 1913. 


~He reformed the water system in 


Baltimore, consequently preventing 
the spread of water-borne diseases 
and saving the lives of millions an- 
nually. 

The artists featured in “Holy 
H20” drew their inspirations from 
such diverse references to water as 
Coney Island, marine life and 


And for classic art, hit the BMA 


_ BY EMILY YOON 
_ THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


There is more to do around 


Hopkins than mindlessly going to 


e 


class, studying for hours upon hours 
in MSE and partying once the week- 


_ end finally hits. One nearby option 


fora dose of culture and an afternoon 
of entertainment is the Baltimore 


“ Museum of Art (BMA). The mix of 


Da 


permanent collections and special 
exhibits is not only a great resource 


. for art history majors, but a great al- 


ternative activity that is not taken to 
its full advantage by Hopkins stu- 
dents, since admission is free witha J- 


~ card. 


Located on the south end of cam- 


. pus, the BMA houses an impressive 


permanentcollection, which includes 


_ the prominent Cone Collection, con- 
sisting of many pieces by Matisse and 


— | 


caf 


COURTE 


-. Ourcloseneighbor, the BMA, iswortha visit durin 
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Picasso, as well as various paintings 
by Cézanne, Gauguin, van Gogh and 
Renoir. Also in the permanent col- 
lection are exhibits on American 
Painting and Decorative Arts and Eu- 
ropean Painting and Sculpture, span- 
ning five centuries of European Art 
from the 15th to the 19th century. 
Other permanent collections include 
arts of Africa, Asia, the Americas and 
Oceania, and an exhibit of Modern 
and Contemporary Art, which in- 
cludes famous names such as Andy 
Warhol and Jackson Pollock among 
others. 

The BMA has a sculpture garden 
with plenty of seating areas to stop and 
enjoy the scenery, instead of just breez- 
ing past it as you rush to class. On a 
sunny spring day, this is a nice place to 
relax and read a book. 

The BMA also hosts many tempo- 
rary exhibits annually. A currentshow 
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onexhibit includes “Richard Cleaver: | 
Gathering at the Latrobe House,” | 


which is a show of Baltimore-based 
artist Cleaver’s ceramic figures and is 
part of Tour de Clay, a six-week festi- 
val celebrating ceramic arts through- 
out the greater Baltimore area. An- 
other temporary offering is 
“SlideShow,” the first major exhibit 
to explore the evolution ofslides from 
the 1960s to the present. 

Upcoming exhibits include “A 
Legacy of Lace: Selections from the 
Cone Collection,” “Filigree Spaces: 
Textile Installations by Piper 
Shepard,” “The Essence of Line: 
French Drawings from Ingres to De- 
gas” and “Monet’s London: Artists’ 
Reflections on the Thames, 1859- 
1914.” 

In addition to the actual artwork, 
the BMA also houses the locally re- 
nowned restaurant, Gertrude’s and 
the E. Kirkbride Miller Art Library. 
This extensive library has over 50,000 
items available involving art, art his- 
tory, photography and other related 
subjects. Though it is only open on 
Thursdays by appointment from 1-5 
p.m., it is a great place to find infor- 
mation for a research paper or other 
project, since it probably has a lot of 
material that would be difficult to ac- 
quire elsewhere. The museum also 


-hosts many lectures and talks given 


by various curators, art historians and 
even Hopkins graduate students. 

One unique aspect of cultural life 
in Baltimore is the first Thursday of 
the month. Many area museums, in- 
cluding the BMA, feature a special 
night every first Thursday of the 
month, where admission is free, and 
the museum features special enter- 
tainment which includes different 
performances and music, as well as 
various tours and talks on the current 
exhibitions in the museum. 

In March, the BMA is hosting a 
performance by the Phoenix Dance 
Company which will combine pro- 
jected images with modern dance. 
There will also be an artist-led tour of 


_ the Richard Cleaver exhibit, along 


with a curator-led gallery talk, tours 
anda family hands-on workshop. For 


‘more information on events, exhib- 


its, and other visitor information, visit 
the BMA Web site at http:// 
www.artbma.org. 

' ‘ 





” Moses’ parting of the Red Sea. Gre- 


gory Warmack, also known as Mr. 
Imagination, created models of fan- 
tastic sea creatures out of bottle 
caps, and J.B. Murray wrote a series 
of “spirit scripts” throughout his 
life, in which he claimed to read the 
word of God by using a bottle of 
holy water like a magnifying lens. 

Other media in the collections in- 
clude hooked rugs, sweaters, elabo- 
rate model ships made out of tooth- 
picks and Haitian devotional flags, 
which each contain approximately 
20,000 sequins, hand-sewn onto fab- 
ric. 4 

Each artist has a radically differ- 
ent approach to the topic, and they 
all possess unique methods of ex- 
pressing themselves through their 


| works. The nature of visionary art 


is best depicted through such an 
exhibit, showing how many differ- 
ent ways individuals can all manage 
to relate to a more broad, common 


| theme. 


Next to the café on the third floor 
is “Tapestries of Survival,” an exhibit 
with works by Esther Nisenthal 
Krinitz, a trained seamstress who de- 
picted her life through the tapestries 
she created, 

The intricacy ofmany ofher pieces, 
combined with the simplicity with 
which she describes her horrific ex- 
periences as a Jew in Poland during 
WWII, makes the exhibit deeply 
moving. 

The Jim Rouse Visionary Cen- 
ter, separated from the main build- 
ing by a courtyard, contains larger 
pieces, such as a giant pink tulle 
poodle atop a bicycle rickshaw, as 
well as the Cabaret Mechanical The- 
atre (CMT), acollection of wooden 
sculptures called automata that 
move at the press of a button or the 
turn of a crank. 

The Automata are delightful, 
depicting a pink policeman, a ski- 
ing dog and the Egyptian god 
Anubis doing sit-ups, among many 
other fanciful characters in the col- 
lection. 

Each artist has a short biography 
accompanying his or her work. Af- 
ter reading the biographies, you'll 
learn that many have jobs unrelated 
to their art, such as truck driving, 
teaching or writing, and a good 
number struggled with mental ill- 
ness or depression. For many, art 
was a way of expressing themselves 
and tying their lives together, Con- 
sequently, their work teaches us how 
truly vital art is to life. 

The AVAM undoubtedly in- 
spires creative thoughts and sparks 
new ideas in each and every on ofits 
visitors. Upon returning back to 
campus after a trip to this museum, 
if you begin to question your own 
way oflife, then the AVAM has more 
than adequately achieved its mis- 


sion. 
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Tour historic home 
for old time charm 


BY ALEXANDRA SOWA 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTerR 


Mount Clare, a museum house 
located in Carroll Park in south- 
west Baltimore, is a metaphor for 
Charm City’s many charming 
neighborhoods: a very lovely thing 
in a very bad area. 

Driving down Washington Bou- 
levard on my way to the Georgian 
mansion, I witnessed not one, but 
two police-mediated incidents — one 
with a man sitting on the corner in 
handcuffs, and the other with the man 
in question run- 
ning in front of 
the path of my 


center of his 800-acre Patapsco 
River plantation. 

Mount Clare remained in the 
Carroll family until 1890, when it was 
sold to the City of Baltimore for use 
by the Department of Recreation and 
Parks. 


Ee Ee 


the powder room better.” The 
docent’s response to my question 
seemed very indicative of the 
museum’s overall elementary feel- 
ing. 

While I do understand that a mu- 
seum house is an excellent way for 
children to visualize the past, I do not 
understand why history has to be 
skewed to make children understand 
better. 

For all ofthe museum’s shortcom- 
ings, itis a very lovely way to spendan 
hour or so learning about one piece 
of Baltimore’s rich history. 

Very lovely, 
indeed — ex- 
cept for the 


car. Although there were wigs. 

After nar- Scattered 
rowlyavoidinga sOme perks to being throughout the 
heart attack and house were 
a car accident, I : | wigs, ranging 
noeercpamiips Menta oe Tavis S251 rom 18th cen 

i im- os tury white an 
Bee ia te VISItOF, | couldn't shake ee tts 
around and go : pieces to 21st 

| back home to a sense of loneliness. centuryredand 

, | Charles Village. ; fluorescent 

| Touted as After all, this was a ones. 

“Maryland’s Dodi told 
First Historic house that was ee 
Museum pose oO e 
House,” Mount i | i\/| “Wigged Out” 
Clare was built bustling with activity exhibit was to 
in the mid- “attract new 
cine for over 100 years. awe %: 
Charles Carroll people.” 
Barrister to Unfortu- 
serve as the nately, the wigs 


and accompanying information 
boards looked more like a third 
grade diorama project than an in- 
spired exhibit. 

Contrary to their intended pur- 
pose, the wigs served as more of 


detractor, taking away from the 


~ AfterbeingusedasaGerman plea~  building’s innate charm, than as an 


sure club and a bathhouse, the custo- 
dianship of the mansion was given to 
The National Society of The Colonial 
Dames of America (NSCDA) in 1917 
and was restored over a 40-year pe- 
riod. 

Part of the charm of the museum is 
its honest simplicity, reminiscent of 
less complicated times. The home, 
although grand, is not overwhelm- 
ingly large, making it easy to imagine 
three generations of families living 
together and working in the Mount 
Clare household. 

Five Charles Wilson Peale por- 
traits of the family are located 
throughout the house, further add- 
ing to the museum’s charming per- 
sonality. Dodi, my lovely tour guide, 
proudly noted that 80 percent of 
the furniture in the house is origi- 
nal. 

The Carroll family has done a 
phenomenal job of keep the furni- 
ture out of harm’s way and the mu- 
seum has done a phenomenal job of 
matching letters and written records 
to document the source, the pur- 
pose and the family’s connection to 
each piece. 

Upon first look, the matching 
pair of mahogany cradles in the sec- 
ond floor children’s room is a sweet 
touch, but not monumentally in- 
teresting. 

However, as Dodirevealed to me, 
the cradles were bought in prepara- 





tion for the birth of Margaret 
Tillman Carroll’s twins. Although 
it was very unusual in the early 19th 
century to positively identify twin 
pregnancies, a letter written by Mar- 
garet Carroll to her cousin specifi- 
cally details her preparation for the 





twins — including purchasing two 
cradles. 

Although my tour guide seemed 
very knowledgeable about the infor- 
mation, I wish I could have seen the 
letter — even just a photocopy — 
instead of simply having to take her 
word, 

This hand-held mentality perme- 
ated my experience at the Mount 
Clare museum, and although it was 
nice to be given information, I wish 
that I had more time to explore the 
museum and to discover its charm on 
my own. 

Lack of supporting evidence is one 
thing, but misinformation is another. 
The gentlemen of the house never 
would have sat in the powder room, 
so I could not figure out why two 
mannequins — one depicting the ser- 
vant and the other his master — were 
in the closet, recreating a wig fitting 
session, 

When I asked Dodi about the 
reasoning behind this discrepancy, 
she nonchalantly replied, “Oh, not 
many people know the difference. 
We just do it for the children to 
better understand the concept of 


» 


attraction for catching the atten- 
tion of new visitors. 

The wigs were a rather sad testa- 
ment to this museum’s dwindling 
attendance. On a Saturday after- 
noon, I was the first visitor to visit 
the museum that day. For that mat- 
ter, according the front desk’s log- 
book, I was the only visitor to Mount 
Clare since the previous Wednes- 
day. 

Although there were some perks 
to being the museum’s sole visitor, I 
couldn’t shake a sense of loneliness. 
After all, this was a house that was 
bustling with activity for over 100 
years. 

Don’t get me wrong; having my 
own personal tour guide and an un- 
limited amount of time to wander 
throughout the home’s 10 refur- 
nished rooms at whatever pace I 
preferred was a fantastic and rare 
experience. 

However, there is a certain sense 
of satisfaction gained when discover- 
ing something new with other people 
that was completely missing from my 
museum outing. 

As I was leaving, Dodi told me to 
feel free to walk around the grounds, 
but after I heard her immediately 
locking the door behind me. 

Though Mount Clare offers some 
majestic views of Baltimore’s harbor, 
I felt much more free to enjoy them 
from within the comfort ofmy locked 
car. 

As Iwas sitting at the top of Mount 
Clare in Carroll Park, I remembered 
how Dodi had amusingly recounted 
to me an out-of-towner’s reaction to 
Southwest Baltimore: “Why on God’s 
green Earth would Mr. Carroll ever 
build this beautiful house in such a 
bad area?” 

This majestic home still stands 
as a testament to the days when Bal- 
timore was a city considered to bea 
summer retreat locale for full-time 
residents of Annapolis and Phila- 
delphia. 

Although Baltimore will sadly 
never return to those glorious days, 
we can try to help move it forward 
by supporting some of the city’s of- 
ferings such as this one. So, suck it 
up, make a trip with a friend and 
help bring this historical destina- 
tion back into mainstream Balti- 
more, as 

Mount Clare Museum House is 
located in Carroll Park, 1500 Wash- 
ington Boulevard. The museum is 
open Tuesday through Saturday, 10 
a.m, to 4 p.m., with guided tours 
available every hour, on the hour. 
Adult admission is $6, senior ad- 
uae $5 and student admission 

4, A 

For more information about the 
house, call (410) 837-3262 or visit the 
Web ©. site rats hs 
www.mountclare.org. 
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has oddities galore 


BY CLIFF SMOOT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Walk into’ the American Dime 
Museum, and a telling odor will hit 
you hard. It is the smell of the mu- 
seum: mummified cadavers, stuffed 
animal anomalies and other strange 
aging objects slowly decaying in the 
four cramped rooms of the two con- 
nected row homes at 18th Street and 
Maryland Avenue. 

Perhaps it was the mysterious title 
and entertaining front display of the 
museum, or, even more likely, it was 
the promise of the world’s largest bat 
that brought you inside. The Dime 
Museum, according to its Web site 
(http://www.dimemuseum.com), of- 
fers visitors “a sample of both the ‘old 
time’ dime museums and store shows 
as well as amore contemporary side- 
show.” 

To be fair, the museum makes 
good on its promises, though keen 
observation reveals an amateur ap- 
proach. The front and back rooms, 
which are recreations of the classic 
dime museum gallery, feature a daz- 
zling array: astounding works ofhu- 
mankind, such as quack medical 
equipment and human hair art 
pieces, marvels of nature, like the 
devilfish and the two-headed calf, 
and of course, the grey area in be- 

_ tween: the taxidermic creations of 
the Jersey Devil and Fiji Mermaid, 
and the 92 inch “Amazonian” 
woman’s body. 

With no particular progression in 
the old time rooms, it is easy to be- 
come swept up in the chaotic yet fun 
mystique of the collection. In one 
corner, there’s a wax model of 


— the abundance of phony objects 
aside, let’s just say that the “World’s 
Largest Bat” struck out, and that the 
visitor needs to read the fine print on 
the “Largest Ball of Rubber Bands” (it 
says: in Maryland Avenue). 

But back to that smell — while the 
dime museum surely offers an in- 
sightful look at the sideshows of yes- 
terday, there is an uncomfortable 
ambience, the feeling that one is not 
in the hands of a professional cura- 
tor. The final, contemporary, wing 
illustrates this well. 

Probably the most randomly ar- 
ranged room of them all, it is de- 
signed to exhibit sideshow objects that 
spark the most interest in today’s 
oddity-seeking crowd. While the 
snakehead fish, having recently made 
a big splash in Maryland news head- 
lines, and the magical floating coin 
are certainly spectacular, the several 
12-packs of soda piled in front of one 
exhibit and the poorly hidden cat lit- 
ter boxes behind curtains spoil one’s 
feeling of amazement. Indeed, you 
don’t need a sense of wonder to con- 
sider what that smell is — itis ammo- 
nia from litter boxes that fills these 
stuffy rooms. 

When you stumble across major 
signs of irresponsibility and disorga- 
nization like these, it becomes hard 
to gloss over other smaller problems 
as simple products of the informal 
and humorous mood prevalentin this 
museum. 

The numerous other blunders are 
no longer easy to ignore; the WJZ 
Jazz Radio mug sitting upon a mantel 
along with stuffed birds, the dispro- 


portionate amount of space dedicated _ 


to chimp finger paintings, the loud 
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When entering the Babe Ruth 
Birthplace and Museum, you expect 
to see a museum dedicated to the 
“Sultan of Swat” and his career. Per- 
haps you'd expect some broader de- 
viation into the history of baseball 
or an examination of the careers of 
some of Ruth’s contemporaries. 

What you get is amuseum that has 
a confused identity — split between 
its historic location and a desire to 
present a wide-ranging history of 
Maryland sports. The museum would 
function well as either a history of the 
Babe or a narration of Maryland 
sports, but in trying to accomplish 
bothin sucha small location it fails to 
properly present either. 

This ineffective tone was set from 
the start as the first room in the mu- 
seum, which was not an exhibit on 


1. Mt. Clare Museum House 


5. National Museum of Dentistry 
6. Baltimore Museum of Industry 
7. American Visionary Museum 
8. Baltimore City Life Museum 

9. Baltimore Civil War Museum 
10. Baltimore Maritime Museum 
11. Baltimore Tattoo Museum 
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the Babe, but a room entitled 
“Maryland’s Sports Heritage.” On 
display were several game-worn Colts 
jerseys and autographed balls, a case 
including Baltimore Ravens 
autographed footballs, an entire wall 
devoted to the Baltimore Orioles with 
a World Series trophy from 1983, a 
Negro League Baltimore Giants case 
with a ball anda pennant and finally a 
case in the corner containing a Babe 
Ruth autographed baseball, a watch 
Ruth was awarded after the 1932 
World Series and an official scorecard 
from that series. 

The items themselves were 
poorly described with just a simple 
label and date — although each case 
hada two paragraph description de- 
tailing the importance of each team 
to the Maryland sports scene. While 
several non-baseball teams were 
represented, it was curious to note 
that lacrosse, a sport which has a 
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18. Evergreen House 
19. BMA 
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rich history in Maryland, was not 
displayed or discussed. 

Disregarding the fact thattheroom 
did not seem effective in displaying 
the wide breadth of Maryland sports, 
it was difficult to draw the connec- 
tion between this room and the fact 
that you’re standing in Babe Ruth’s 
former home. 

It seemed sterile and modern, not 
historical. It was clear that though 
this room was certainly interesting to 
those who want to know more about 
the history of athletics in Maryland, it 
was a poor introduction toa museum 
advertised as devoted to Babe Ruth’s 
life. 

As I left the “Maryland Sports 
Heritage” room, Icame uponastair- 
well devoted to the 500 home run 
club. Pictures were placed in a case 
depicting 17 members of the 500 
club with their names and the dates 
of their historic 500th home run 
displayed on each plaque. In the 
middle of this case was not the pic- 
ture of Babe Ruth, but Eddie 
Murphy’s 500 HR ball. 

Furthermore, the wall was out- 
dated as Sammy Sosa and the 
Oriole’s own Raphael Palmeiro were 
curiously absent, although their pic- 
tures are about kneelevelinanearby 
case. Once again, it was clear that 
the focus here was not Babe Ruth, 
but a broader Maryland inspired 
sports theme. 

As I walked up the stairs to the 
second floor, the first display I saw 
was not even about baseball, but 
about the Baltimore Colts, Johnny 
Unitis and the modern day Balti- 
more Ravens. 

Above the case was a banner de- 
claring that from 1957-1977 the 
Colts had the best record in the NFL. 
Look, I love shoulder pads, big foot- 
ball hits and Super Bowl highlights 
just as much as the next person, but 
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20. Homewood House Museum 
21. Lacrosse Hall of Fame Museum 
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Babe Ruth museum strikes out with fan 


BY ERIC WOLKOFF 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


ence was just beginning, I entered the 
next room and saw a temporary ex- 
hibit in a modern room entitled “A 
Bird’s Eye View” which entailed pho- 
tos taken by Orioles fans of their con- 
temporary team. I sighed again as I 
could not understand the disconti- 
nuity between the historic and the 
modern, and I did not feel as though 
adequate transitioning had been 
made. 

The exhibit led me again down- 
stairs, and I began to hear festive 
baseball tunes that I have heard for 
much of my life. Although there was 
a case on Babe Ruth at the bottom 
of the stairs, I was surprised to find 
that amidst all this festive music was 
the information on Ruth’s death. 
Within a case focused on Ruth’s 
obituary was a baseball pertaining 
to Rickey Henderson’s breaking of 
Ruth’s career walks record. It was 
another inappropriate and awkward 
shift from the historical to the mod- 
ern. 
Finally, the last room was againa 
historical representation of the Ruth 
household — a parlor room with a 
charming fireplace, a rocking chair 
and a dining room table. 

The divider again was very help- 
ful, with an interesting brick from 
the Ruth saloon that Babe Ruth’s 
father owned and operated. On the 
wall was a television displaying 
Ruth’s television biography and of 
course, to the right marked the 
entranceway to the gift shop. It 
seemed a fitting end to what ap- 
peared to be a very disjointed and 
cheapened representation of Ruth’s 
career, 

Ileft the museum feeling less than 
fulfilled. The operators of the mu- 
seum should have stuck to the more 
focused, simpler theme of Ruth’s 
career and left the Maryland sports 
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Sophomores Elizabeth Gilbert (left) and Sarika Stone, who directed the play, give a brief intro to the performance. 
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Model U.N. Conference turns 
high schoolers into diplomats 
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Play provides labial liberation 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Twenty female students stand on 
a stage in Arellano Theater yelling 
out answers to the following ques- 
tion: “Ifyour vagina could speak, what 
would it say?” 

Looks like it’s time for another 
performance of Eve Ensler’s legend- 
ary play, The Vagina Monologues. 

Sophomores Sarika Stoneand Eliza- 
beth Gilbert are directing this year’s 
production, which hasbeen performed 
on campus annually for the last four 
years. Both of them performed as ac- 
tresses in last year’s production. 

“| don’t think there’s any show in 
history that has had so much of an 
effect so quickly,” said Gilbert. “It’s 
really a phenomenon.” 

The play’s rights are in the public 
domain, which means it can be per- 
formed for free, unusual for a play of 
its stature and quality. 

Whilethe showisbeing performed 
in honor of “V-Day” which raises 
awareness about violence against 
women, the show is also about open- 

ing up its viewers to different types of 
sexuality and removing barriers to 


topics often not spoken about. 

“Tt’s not a play that victimizes 
women, it’s more a celebration of 
what we all are, and how great we all 
are,” said Stone. 

The show is comprised of a series 
of monologues of women talking 
about, well, their vaginas. Orgasms, 
tampons and toys are some of the 
subjects discussed in the lighter epi- 
sodes. Others deal with the emotional 
and physical traumas suffered by vic- 
tims of sexual abuse and rape. Pro- 
ceeds from the show are being do- 
nated to the House of Ruth, which 
helps battered women. 

Ensler based her play on about 200 
interviews she did with women from 
all over the world about their sexual 
histories and feelings. The mono- 
logues of the characters are based on 
compilations of these real women. 
The play was first performed off- 
Broadway in 1996. 

Many of the actresses featured in 
this year’s version had never acted 
before deciding to tryout for the show, 
for which about fifty women audi- 
tioned. Gilbert emphasized that act- 
ing experience was not important to 
their casting decisions. 


Teach Baltimore sends 
help to schools in need. 


BY ANNA YUKHANANOV 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Senior Rodrigo Yano said he ap- 
plied to Teach Baltimore, a summer 
program that allows college students 
to teach at elementary schools in in- 
ner-city neighborhoods, because he 
wanted to work with children from 
an urban environment. 

“I’m from the suburbs, and in the 
past I taught in more of an upper- 
middle class neighborhood,” Yano 
said. “Where I grew up, if I got in 
trouble in school, I would get in even 
bigger trouble at home. If the kids 
misbehaved, the parents would take 
care of it. This was a different experi- 
ence, a different mentality. Discipline 
was more up to us, as teachers.” 

“But in the end, kids are kids,” he 
said. “They might give you a hard 
time, but that’s how all kids are.” 

Teach Baltimore is a way for col- 
lege students to become more in- 
volved in the surrounding commu- 
nity, said Jody Libit, the director of 
program operations. 

“It’s a great opportunity to see the 
places that students normally might 
just drive by on their way to school,” 
Libit said. “You can get out of the 
enclosed campus space and actually 
work with people from the neighbor- 
hood.” 

For the program, college students 
spend six weeks teaching kindergar- 
ten to second-grade students from 
Baltimore city schools. Started to pre- 
vent summer learning loss, Teach 
Baltimore focuses mostly on reading 


Libit said. 

To get into the program, students 
have to go through an application 
process that includes essays, recom- 
mendations and an interview. The 
application deadline for this year is 
March 28. 

Once accepted, the college stu- 
dents participate in a three-week 
training seminar. According to the 
program Web site, training covers 
topics such as classroom manage- 
ment, team-building and lesson plan- 
ning. 

Getting used to doing the lesson 
plans ahead of time was a challenge for 
senior Meng Meng Shen, who taught 
for the program this past summer. 

“Tt’s not like studying for a test — 
you can’t just cram it all in the night 
before,” he said. “You have to know 
what you’re doing in advance. And if 
something doesn’twork out, youhave 
to be able to change the plan. That 
was hard learning at first.” 

“With little kids, it’s easy to get 
frustrated when you can’t keep their 
attention.” 

Shen said that though discipline 
was sometimes a problem, he enjoyed 
interacting with the children on a 
more informal basis. 

“At recess, or just playing with 
them, itwas fun to interact with people 
who aren’tas strict about their lives,” 
he said. “The kids don’t feel re- 
strained. They just do whatever they 
want and say whatever they want. 
Sometimes it seems they don’t havea 
care in the world.” 

But junior Cynthia Rosa said that 





and writing skills. The program also some of the students had personal or 
includes weekly field trips to places family problems that “shocked” her. 
such as the aquarium and Washing- “Ona daily basis, the children have 
ton D.C., Libit said. to face challenges that I have never 
“Children from different incomes faced,” she said. “While being their 
learn at pretty much the same rate _ teacher and trying to educate them, I 
during the year,” she said. “It’s dur- also really became involved in their 
ing the summer that children from _ lives. Itbecamealmosta personal mis- 
lower incomes fall behind. sion for me to help them catch up 
“(In the program,] we try to pro- _ where they should be. It was difficult, 
vide them with accesstobooksandto because I had to realize there’s only 
the kinds of opportunities that chil- so much could do. I could not solve 
dren fromahigherincomelevelmight all their problems.” 
have.It’snotjusttheorganizedcamp —_ But for Rosa, despite the demand- 
aspect, but something as simple asa _ ing nature of the program, it was still 
mother reading to her child in the well worth it. <i 
evening. Someofthesekidsdon’thave “I could do my part to make their 
that. With us, they get that day-to- summer a little ” she said. “I 
day practice of the different skills could show them that there are other 
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“It’s not supposed to be acting, it’s 
about storytelling. They should try to 
substitute these women’s lives for 
their own. It’s almost like a docu- 
mentary piece,” she said. 

The subject-matter, while taboo 
to many in public circles, acted as a 
liberating force for these actresses. 

“The material is intensely personal 
and universal. Every single woman 
can relate toitin one way or another,” 
said senior Nina Haldipur. 

Junior Grace Gallick feels the play 
is important for the issues it brings to 
the forefront. 

“T liked the idea of taking the dis- 
cussion of ‘femaleness’ back into the 
public discourse,” she said. She ad- 
mits to having her own issues with the 
word ‘vagina’. “Even I find it hard to 
say,” she said. “I’m not sure the word 
can ever be rescued.” 

Freshman Siobhan Paganelli tried 
out for the play by chance after she 
accompanied a friend to the audi- 
tions. She was a little anxious after 
being selected for the show. 

“Tt was a complete shock at first 
and I didn’t know if] could do it. But 
when I thought about the cause, I 
couldn't refuse,” she said. 

Paganelli, who is a first-time ac- 
tress, doesn’t feel her lack of experi- 
ence has hindered her. In fact, she 
believes it has helped her and others 
connect to their parts. 

“T think when you have first-time 
actors, it’s almost more real to them. 
It’s just about this one person who 
you re getting to knowso intimately,” 
she said. 

Sophomore Kate Heffernan ad- 
mitted that it took time to get accus- 
tomed to some of the material. 

“There are things I say in this play 
that I would personally feel uncom- 
fortable saying,” she said. “But there’s 
also a lot of lines where I feel like 
saying ‘you're so right!” 

_ Junior Loandra Torres, who was 
also in the show as a freshman, felt 
her second time in the show was very 
different than the first. 

“Twas open but notused to talking 
about those things initially. Now ’'m 
definitely more comfortable talking 
about rape or women’s violence,” she 
said. 

While some may feel that things 
have progressed enough so that sexual 
subjects are no longer hidden, one 
actress has hada different experience. 

“T didn’t think it was as taboo as it 
used to be, but after talking to some 
peopleaboutit, they were really weirded 
out,” said sophomore Dana Asbury. 

A special addition to this year’s 
production is an opening dance-rou- 
tine choreographed by sophomore 
Anton Marino, and performed by him 
with Amanda Frenecki. Marino, who 
performs under the stage name of 
Elora Frost, joined the show because 
he identifies strongly with its mes- 
sage about breaking down gender 
roles. 

“What I want people to under- 
stand is the line between gender and 
sexuality are miniscule, but people 
make a big deal out of it,” he said. 
“Whether you're a man or a woman, 
you’re entitled to respect. It’s about 
being an individual, not what’s be- 
tween your legs.” 

At one of the final rehearsals on 
Sunday night, the women listened 
intently to the delivery of each other’s 
monologues, clapping loudly after 
each part was completed. Many of 
the actresses say they developed close 
bonds over the course of the show 
and that the show has opened them- 
selves up to topics that they never felt 
comfortable before discussing with 
other women. 

Above all, Stone believes the show 
is about acceptance and improving 
interpersonal dialogue. 

“tts areal Sabir ke the kind of 
cultural change that will make our 
community safer and more loving,” 
she said. 








BY SAMATA KAMIREDDY 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


At 1 a.m. last Saturday, delegates 
to the United Nations were dragged 
from their beds and immediately 
brought to committee. The North 
Korean nuclear arms situation had 
become an imminent problem de- 
manding prompt resolution. 

Thus, 30 of the 700 high school 
students participating in the Johns 
Hopkins University Model United 
Nations Conference drowsily put on 
business attire and stumbled from 
their hotel rooms down to the nearby 
Baltimore Convention Center, in or- 
der to see what could be done regard- 
ing North Korea. 

“We have been working on this 
conference since August,” said 
Michael Mondo, a recent Hopkins 
grad who is the director-general of 
the conference. Mondo is one of the 
two main organizers of the event, 
along with the secretary-general, se- 
nior Aaron Seider. Along with Mondo 
and Seider, a secretariat of 16 people 
and a staff of about 60 other students 
worked tirelessly to coordinate the 
four-day conference. 

This year, the conference brought 
in high school students from 40 dif- 
ferent schools across the country. The 
conference began on Thursday after- 
noon, with closing ceremonies tak- 
ing place on Sunday. 

The Model U.N. is set up remark- 
ably similarly to the actual United Na- 
tions in that the same committees are 
present, as are the same countries. The 
Model U.N. works by givingastudenta 
country that they are to represent in a 
committee. It is the student’s responsi- 
bility to research their country and par- 
ticipate in the debate by following their 
country’s policies. 

This means thatifacountry is usu- 
ally allied with another country, then 
that is the way the student must side 
during debates. The moderators and 
chairs at the conference were Hopkins 
students who judged the participants 
on their speaking ability as well as 
their knowledge of their country’s 
policies. At the end of the conference, 
students were given awards for their 


t’s the new anthem that should 

beand slowly is, book by book, 

changing girls across America. 

This time, like always, we can 

blame Sex and the City. This 
one little phrase—which comes 
from Greg Behrendt and Liz 
Tuccillo’s New York Times bestsell- 
ing book of the same name—has 
single-handedly saved alot of group 
therapy and nights of facebook 
stalking for many girls. 

Now I'll type it once and I want 
you to repeatit yourselfas many times 
as necessary: he’s just not that into 
you. 

So what does this phrase mean 
and why does it wield so much 
power? Because girls love to worry 
and to analyze. There are too many 
girls I know who are hurting right 
now, and it could all be avoided if 
we had listened to what the guys in 
our lives were saying, not tried to 
find codes that weren’t there. 

Basically, guys are simple crea- 
tures, and because of this, we choose 
not to understand them. 

All girls reading this, finish this 
sentence: “He didn’t ask me out be- 
cause ...” 

Allow me to finish it — he’s just 
not that in to you. My friend’s favor- 
ite excuse has always been “he’s just 
intimidated.” I have gotten over my- 
self — 1am a5’2” brunette, I am not 
intimidating. In fact, most girls aren’t. 

Ifhe hasn’t asked you out or him- 
self over, there is probably a reason. 
It'll be hard, but sit back and wait 
awhile — patience is a virtue I defi- 
nitely don’t have, but I’m willing to 
learn. 

1 used to exercise a bit too much 
patience with my ex-boyfriend — 
there were times when he wouldn’t 
call for three or four days after he said 
he would. When I’d finally call him, 
or when we ran into each other on 
campus, he would say something 


along the lines of, “Well, 1 knew I 


would run into you.” 
A loving remark, I know. 
_ After awhile, reasons like that start 
to seem normal — but they aren't. If 
someone is interested, he or she will 


performance. 

The participants came from 
schools from many states such as 
Rhode Island, New York, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and California. 
“This is our first year, and we are 
pretty excited,” said Jim Chase, the 
advisor for the Adirondack High 
School team. After speaking with 
some of the student participants, the 
overall feeling was enthusiastic. 

“This is really a wonderful experi- 
ence because I eventually want to get 
into politics,” said Lexi Chris, a stu- 
dent from Rhode Island. 

Behind the scenes, Hopkins stu- 
dents worked assiduously to keep the 
debate fun and interesting. Senior 
Sadiq Zaghab and sophomore Dilveer 
S. Vahali were two of the many people 
working in the operations room, the 
control room for the conference, 
where they would type up resolutions 
for their committee as well as prepare 
“crises.” A crisis in the Model U.N. is 
a situation created to make stale de- 
bate more interesting — such as the 
one Zaghab and Vahali created with 
the North Korea situation. 

“Sadiq and I created a timeline of 
topics to keep the debate going. We 
have about three main topics, and if 





the debate on one topic becomes dry, 
we use press releases or diplomats 
from other countries to go into the 
council and bring up another topic,” 
said Vahali. 

Senior Cathleen Hamel, sopho- 
more Vijay Phulwani, and sopho- 
more Lynn Lim were moderators in 
the Security Council. Phulwani ex- 
plained that he had never participated 
in the Model U.N. in high school but 
decided that it “sounded like a good 
idea” and decided to help out with 
the conference. 

Those who were moderators had 
to go through five hours of training, 
which taught them the procedures 
for the debate. For each committee, 
there are three moderators and three 
possible topics. In order to judge the 
accuracy of the students’ points, each 
moderator was responsible for com- 
pleting a background guide which 
outlined the topic and how the coun- 
tries should act in the debate, and in 
general, about the topics at hand. 

The secretary-general for next year 
will be selected in the next couple of 
weeks. The new secretary-general will 
then chose his or her staffat the end of 
this spring and begin working on the 
next conference. 


COURTESY OF SABRINA PAVRI 


Delegates — holding placards to indicate the countries they represent 
— vote on whether to pass a resolution at the Model U.N. conference. 


When to take a step back and tell 
yourself he's just not that into you 


call. Think of your own behavior — 
who do you not call? The people you 
just don’t want to speak to. 

It’s the lukewarm behavior that 
leads to relationships that shouldn’t 
be. You know what I’m taking about; 
the friend who is hooking-up with 
someone—though they’re not dat- 
ing — yet God help any girl who 
comes within 10 feet ofhim who isn’t 
a blood relative. 

Yeah, that one. You knowit’s bad 
news, and you think you can make 
him like you more — and it’s pos- 
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JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


sible, but not probable. People should 
change for each other, not be changed 
byeachother. Getting someoneto dress 
a little differently is one thing, getting 
the spark (back), unless it involves 
couple therapy, is not going to happen 
at this stage in our lives. You can’t con- 
vince someone to care about you, 

Then there’s the PJ’s relationship, 
which generally leads to the relation- 
ship described above. Each Friday or 
Saturday nightyoulookathim, helooks 
atyou, youcloseyourbartabs, hemaybe 
texts you, “I want you/it now,” and 
then you quietly leave together. 

This relationship can repeat for- 
ever. At the beginning it’s hard to 


tell which path you’re taking — a — 


simple bootie call or wanting some- 


thing more. However, I’m not kid- 
ding myself: we’re in college, and a 
lot of what we do out of class in- 
volves alcohol. But getting drunk 
will not get you closer to your own 
feelings or his. 

Now, those PJ’s relationships will 
end the same way that all relations do 
— youbreak up. That’s the simple part. 

The hard part is not continuing to 
sleep together. Do notsleep with your 
ex-boyfriend. It will never be “mean- 
ingless” and it will rarely happen just 
once. When you break up with some- 
one, it’s not usually a point to be dis- 
cussed or debated. 

To actually get over someone you 
need to be able to take a step back and 
get on with your life. 

Once you have your own life and 
routine back without him or her in 
it, then maybe you have a shot of 
being friends. Please don’t lie to 
yourself and think that in other cir- 
cumstances that this will be able to 
happen. 

The other side of this is you break 
up and he continues to call. For the 
last few weekends my ex-boyfriend 
called and wanted to knowifI wanted 
to go downtown with him and some 
friends, 

Let’sall count the number of times 
he called me while we were dating to 
hang out with him and his friends, let 
alone go out with them. One, two ... 
wait — never, This is again a charac- 
teristic of someone who’s “just not 
that in to you.” 

So, where does this leave girls who 
are reading this and asking, “Okay, 
genius, now what?” It means you 
at. caer know that you’re hot 
and worth someone actually putti 
the time into. Peat xe 

Fun, games, creative plotlines and 
drama make life interesting, butwhen 
they are making excuses for obvious 
behavior, you have to stop. 

So I can only hope that you have 
related to some of what I just said — 
and that you know that you’re hot, or 
smart, or cool, or fun (or possibly all 
of the above). 

And I hope that you know you 
want better. 


“x 
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Mughal Garden provides fairly typical Indian restaurant fare, but the bland cooking and seasoning leaves diners wanting something more. 


Mughal Garden offers mediocre cuisine 


seem to be reviewing a lot of 

Indian places this month. And 

the only Indian place in all of 

Mt. Vernon and its environs 

to which I have not been is 
Mughal Garden. None of my friends 
have been here either — it turns 
out that there’s a reason nobody 
goes there. It’s just not as good as 
either Kumari or Akbar. They have 
all the same menu items, and the 
same approach to service and even 
much the same table setting, tea- 
light stew-warmer and all. The food 
just tastes worse than the other 
places. 

To start with, dipping sauces and 
crispy flatbreads. There is the chunky 
red one, the thin red one, and the 
green one. The chunky red one has a 
tomato base, some background 
spices, and perhaps a hint of beet or 
some other meatier flavor; the 
chunkiness comes from diced onions. 
My fear is that the tomato base’s mys- 
terious depth is actually Heinz 57 
Ketchup. If ketchup is actually being 
used, it matches poorly with the fla- 

vor of.onion and spice, bringing a 
cloying sweetness along with the 
acidic tomato. 

The thin red dipping sauce, also 
known as the sweet tamarind sauce, 
carries much more a flavor of sugar 


than a flavor of fruit, which sacrifices 
brightness, complexity, a little acid, 
and the image of the whole ingredi- 
ent, the tamarinditself, whichis what 
makes the sauce a good idea in the 
first place. The green one is my fa- 
vorite, though not by much. Its got 
acid, its got herb, its a got a late-in- 
the-bite heat 
that doesn’t 
overwhelm, but 
instead gives a 
finesse finish to 
the sauce. 

The samosas 
and _ pakoras 
have their ingredients and proce- 
dures lined up well enough and fulfill 
the textbook definition, they just lack 
polish. The ingredients were fried and 
not flavorful, the batter overly thick 
and the oil tasted too much like pea- 
nut/corn mix. 

Saag Paneer, asked to be served 
extra mild - was incredibly mild. 
There, however, is a difference be- 
tween ‘not spicy’ and ‘not flavorful,’ 
which Mughal Garden does notseem 

to distinguish as.clearly as. they. 
should. Capsaicin is one easy to spot 
compound and it should be left out 
ofa dish without sacrificing too much 
flavor. This dish bore a more than 
usual resemblance to creamed spin- 


KEVIN CLARK 
FooD FOR [THOUGHT 


ach, which was not good. 

Chicken Vindaloo — the barom- 
eter by which I measure Indian res- 
taurants, has the distinctive way of 
conveying a definite flavor (a little 
acidic, a little herby, a little smooth 
like tomatoes) over the noise ofall the 
heat. It’s a difficult balance to nail, 
and doing it right 
shows a steady 
hand in the 
kitchen and a 
sensitive mind at 
work. This 
vindaloo’s flavor 
was drowned out 
by the spice. I like heat, so I definitely 
had fun eating the stew, but it doesn’t 
taste the way it should. 

The doneness of the meat, always 
an issue for me, was interesting. The 
chicken was tender, to be sure, but 
not juicy. The texture was similar to 
good barbecue or Berber style (think 
whole roast lamb ona spit, meshwi, of 
which the testicles are the best part). 

Chicken breast, though, doesn’t 
have connective tissue, and doesn’t 
do that. when you heat it that hot, it 
just gets overdone and unappealing. 
So I really can’t figure out what was 
going on with the texture of this 
chicken, but it tasted okay and I kept 
eating it. 


Getting a kick out of self defense 


GRO hopes student attendance will increase for combat course 


BY JESSICA BYLANDER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Easy Defense, the first of two self- 
defense courses offered by the Office 
of the Dean of Student Life and the 
Graduate Representation Organiza- 
tion (GRO), didn’t have any takers. 
Early Sunday morning, Lonnie Clark 
and his crew set up their equipment 
in the Sherwood Room of Levering 
Hall. Less than an hour later, they 
packed everything up untouched. 

It seems hard to imagine the event 
lacking appeal — a Master Instructor 
of Tae Kwon Do, University-sanc- 
tioned combat and foam weaponry, 
at only $10 per student? 

This time the GRO is determined 
to get the word out and the registra- 
tion forms in, ensuring that the sec- 
ond round, scheduled for March 26, 
will be a knock-out. 

Easy Defense is a three-year-old 
self-protection program developed 
and run by Clark’s School of Tae 
Kwon Do. Clark, a fourth-degree 
black belt, opened the Baltimore 
school in 1992. 

“What we’re doing is so totally 
different. We have a hard time over- 
coming the image {of normai self- 
defense classes].” 

Clark wonders if that reputation is 
one of the reasons students were less 
than quick to seize this opportunity. 
“It’s not 16 ways to get out of it if 
you're grabbed ... it’s how to not get 
grabbed.” 

This is the third year Clark is of- 
fering his course at Hopkins, but the 
first time that it’s been open to un- 
dergraduates. Expectingalarger turn- 
out, the GRO proposed two classes in 
February and March. With the keen 
support of the Office of the Dean of 
Student Life, they were able to further 
reduce the program cost from $50 — 
Clark’s usual fee — to the $10 contri- 
bution asked of students. This includes 
a CD that Clark creates for every stu- 
dent with a video of his performance. 

For those who don’t know, the 
GRO isa graduate student-run orga- 
nization that allows them a forum for 
expressing their views and organiz- 
ing events specifically tailored for 
them. According to Puneet Bajpai, 


sports coordinator for the GRO, past 
defense classes have been a big suc- 
cess. 

“These classes have only been for 
graduate students in the past,” Bajpai 
says. “Given the recent security con- 
cerns we thought of opening the classes 
for the undergrad community.” 

Easy Defense teaches its students 
— male, female, adult or child — to 
defend themselves against attackers 
by focusing on verbal skills, body 
language and boundary setting. 
Through safe, but powerful scenarios 
and role-plays, Clark and his staff 
teach students ofall ages and abilities 
to protect themselves using basic 
common sense tactics. 

“That’s the beauty of the course,” 
Clark says. “The oldest person I’ve 
had was 68 years old... the youngest 
[in the adult course] was maybe 14. 
The youngest ever [in the children’s 
course] was 4.” 

Hopkins students will get a taste 
ofthe basics on March 26, when Clark 
returns for his second session. He'll 
start with concepts like boundary rec- 
ognition (how close is too close, and 
what should you do about it), and 
how to cope in situations of adrena- 
line stress and fear. 

“Societal pressuresand upbringing, 
to an extent, dictate what people are 
supposed to do,” Clark says. “Ladies 
are taught: don’tmakeascene. Guy are 
taught: be a man, don’t be afraid.” 

The course aims to break old hab- 
its and teach appropriate responses 
instead: not passive, not macho, just 
sensible. After coaching students on 
these concepts, students stand in line 
while Clark introduces the first con- 
frontation: the woofer. 

“He might woof at you, the per- 
son next to you. The purpose is to get 
him to back down. As in: ‘Bad Dog!’” 

In Level 1 scenarios, the woofer, 
basically the attacker, tries to start up 
a conversation with the student. Clark 
explains, “The kamikaze attack out of 
the dark — while it happens — is very 
rare. I mean, let’s get real, most women 
are attacked by someone they know.” 

He says Hopkins students have 
always taken the course very seri- 
ously. 

“If not at the beginning, they are 


before long,” he says. “You get 
hooked up.” 

After “barking down” the attacker 
at Level 1, students are ready to move 
on to Levels 2 and 3, with increasingly 
complex and intense scenarios. Clark 
teaches movement drills to ensure the 
studentis never directly in front oftheir 
attackerand otherresponse techniques, 
as students graduate to Level 3. 

“Level 3 is one-third Klingon, one- 
third tiger, one-third mamma bear de- 
fending her cubs,” Clark says, his voice 
growing in intensity. “Back Offl” 

If you handle this well, Clark says, 
the confrontation may not even go 
physical. But because Clark knows 
his students will only be believable if 
they know they can handle themselves 
when it gets physical, he and his staff 
teach a canon of simple physical at- 
tacks and sample scenarios before the 
woofer comes out. The class culmi- 
nates with students facing three full 
attacks — one from the front, and 
two from behind. 

Clark draws his Easy Defense staff 
from a group of seven, some Tae 
Kwon Do experts, others with abso- 
lutely no martial arts background. 
Last Sunday he was accompanied by 
Cindy Carruthers, a microbiologist 
and research technician at Hopkins 
and Sharon Young, who recently re- 
tired after almost 20 years in the De- 
partment of Romance Languages and 
Literature. 

“T would honestly say, until I took 
this course, I felt pretty cocky while I 
was out there,” Sharon says. “Now I 
realize how simple things can be so 
effective. | walked away from that 
course and I was ready.” 

“It’s so easy. It’s so empowering,” 
Sharon Young says as the group pre- 
pares to leave Levering Hall. “Somany 
times we’re afraid. It’s phenomenal 
what this course will do ... It gives 
that sense of self.” 

For anyone who can’t attend the 
Easy Defense program, just remem- 
ber one main thing: a sense of confi- 
dence. Attackersarelesslikely to choose 
people as targets who seem to exude a 
sense of calm confidence. As one of 
Clark’s flyers reads, “awareness and 
confidence are among the most effec- 
tive safety tools we have at any age.” 


Indian desserts are hard for some 
people to take. I love them. They’re 
sweetand creamy with interesting tex- 
tures. Rasmalai (milky rosewater fla- 
vored, well, cheese balls), Gulab 
Jamun (deep fried balls of cottage 
cheese with honey sauce) — these 





| eight hot dogs, a 


Chowing down for 
charity Italian style 


BY QUINN ROWAN 


THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


After the immense success of their 
fall event, the Eat-a-Thon, the sisters 
of Phi Mu are returning with their 
annual eating challenge: the 
Pastathon. By providing a delicious, 
hearty Italian meal, they hope to 
raise $5,000 for needy children 
world-wide. 

Phi Mu anticipates that the popu- 
larity of the Eat-a-thon, which pitted 
Freshmen Sarah Bender and Matt 
Beidler against each other in a com- 
petition over 
who could eat 


bunch of meat- 
balls, one pint of 
milk and a large 
cheesecake, will 
draw people to 
the Pastathon. 
In fact, the sis- 
ters hope the up- 
Chow meen $e 
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By providing a 

delicious, hearty Italian 
meal, Phi Mu hopes to 
raise $5,000 for charity. 


Eat-a-thon, Phi Muestablisheda goal 
of $5,000 for the Pastathon. At the 
end of this event, the sisters hope to 
donate an impressive $7,500 to the 
Children’s Miracle Network. 

But the sisters haven’t been able 
to organize the event on their own. 
Many local restaurants have do- 
nated money and food in order to 
help the sorority and encourage 
Hopkins students to attend this 
event. Local eateries such as Eddie’s 
have provided the sisters with food 
items such as garlic bread. 

In addition to a hearty Italian 
meal, students 
will have the 
chance to bid on 
various prizes, 
many of which 
include gift cer- 
tificates to local 
hot spots suchas 
Subway, Charles 
Village Pub, and 
UniMini. The 
most sought-af- 





Pastathon will 


be even more 


are some of my favorites. Mughal | 


Garden’s Gulab Jamun was quite 


sweet, nicely warm in the middle, | 
and with a distinct honey flavor, | 


but they were small and there wasn't 
enough. Although there were some 
highlights, Mughal garden is the 
worst of the Indian restaurants in 
Mt. Vernon. Except, of course, ifwe 
include Saffron. 


| 
| Mughal Garden 


920 North Charles St. 
Phone: (410) 547-0007 


Location: Mt. Vernon 


Hours: 11:30 a.m. -11 p.m. 





successful than last fall’s event. 

Sophomore philanthropy chairs 
Rose Zulliger and Maxi Sherman 
agree that this event has one focus: 
the children. Plus all you can eat 
pasta provides a break from the meal 
plan for many freshman and sopho- 
mores. 

On March 6, students can come 
to Levering Hall food court and eat 
an entire Italian meal: pasta, salad, 
garlic bread, a drink and dessert for 
only $5. All proceeds from this event 
will benefit the Children’s Miracle 
Network, a non-profit association 
of 170 North American hospitals 
whose funding provides treatment 
for some 17 million children in 
need. This funding provides care to 
children with both minor injuries, 
such as asthma or broken bones, as 
well as children suffering from se- 
vere illnesses such as cancer and 
leukemia. 

In previous years, Phi Mu has 
raised $2,000 for the Children’s 
Miracle Network through their an- 
nual Pastathon. However this year, 
after the tremendous success of the 
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paltimore” 


ter prize isa $100 
gift certificate to 
a bar in PowerPlant Live. 

In addition to encouraging the 
involvement of the Charles Village 
community, the Phi Mu sisters 
themselves will be active partici- 
pants in the Pastathon. 

Many sisters will fulfill ‘pasta 
shifts’ during which they will cook 
pasta with help from Sodexho prior 
to the event. Every sister will wear a 
matching t-shirt created specifically 
for the Pastathon. Sherman and 
Zulliger highlighted this event as 
being extremely important for the 
sisterhood of Phi Mu. 

“It is the first time that our so- 
rority will come together as a 
whole,” said Sherman. 

Because rushis in the Spring, this 
will give Phi Mu pledges a chance to 
be involved a side of Phi Mu that is 
completely humanitarian. Zulliger 
added, “Philanthropy is a big part 
of our sorority.” 

The Pastathon will run from 6-8 
p.m. at Levering Food Court. Tick- 
ets can be bought in advance from 
Phi Musisters or also at the door for 
$5 per person. 
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artin Luther King Jr. Convocation 


celebrating the work of the Rose Street Community Center for 
their non-violent struggle against drugs & violence 


6pm Thursday March 3 
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Students see a woman as future president 


: break for the stylish 


BY DAVID RODWIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When American children are 
asked what they want to be when they 
grow up, many say, “I want to be the 
president of the United States.” But 
will the day come when any Ameri- 
can — regardless of gender or ethnic 
background — can have this oppor- 
tunity? And which minority group 
will be the first to have a member 
serve as president? 

Beth Gordon, Hillel’s Jewish Cam- 
pus Service Core Fellow, decided to 
poll Johns Hopkins students and find 
out what they thought. She developed 
a small questionnaire, constructed a 
poster and stood outside the Terrace 
dining hall until she had 110 answered 
surveys. 

Out ofthese responses, 37 students 
said that they believe the first minor- 
ity president will be a woman, 26 said 
a Jew, 21 said Black, 10 said Hispanic/ 
Latino, eight said foreign-born (with 
a constitutional amendment), and 
two selected “other.” 

Gordon says that she included the 
choice “female” as a minority not be- 
cause theyarea minority in the United 
States, but because they are a minor- 
ity represented in politics. 

“I wanted to let the students know 
it was Presidents’ Day, if they didn’t 
already know — it was a normal day 


of classes at Johns Hopkins,” says 
Gordon. “I thought this survey was a 
nice way to go with the theme of Presi- 
dents’ Day while finding out what 
Hopkins students think.” 

The survey was conducted over a 
period of two hours when students 
were going to Terrace to eat lunch. 
Apparently hungry for both medio- 
cre pizza and political commentary, 
students were eager to respond. Gor- 
don says she realizes that the sample 
of the survey is restricted since the 
respondents were mostly freshmen 
and sophomores, but that the results 
— though they may not represent the 
overall student body — are interest- 
ing nonetheless. 

“Some students told me that they 
didn’t think any minority would be 
elected to president for a long time,” 
she said, “but the survey just asked 
which minority would eventually be 
first. The survey wasn’tassuming that 
any current politicians would soon 
be elected.” 

Though minority candidates have 
run in presidential primaries, none 
have won the privilege of represent- 
ing one of the two major parties. De- 
spite some promising early polls, can- 
didates such as Carol Moseley Braun, 
Joseph Lieberman, Elizabeth Dole 
and Alan Keyes have all been rather 
soundly defeated in their party’s re- 
spective primaries. But, then again, 








Presidential Prediction Poll, JHU 





Femate, 





Black, 19% 








COURTESY OF BETH GORDON 


Moststudents surveyed predict awomanwillbe the first minority elected. 


there was a time when it seemed un- 
likely for a Catholic president to be 
elected. 

Gordon says that the results were a 
bit surprising from her perspective. 
She did not expect the number of 
students who selected “Jewish” to be 
so high since it was not a primarily 
Jewish pool. 

When asked what she personally 
thinks, Gordon suggests that it seems 
likely that — in accordance with the 
survey results — a woman will be 


elected first. “I think we'll see a fe- 


male president. America just seems 
ready. I have no idea who it will be, 
but it makes me happy to see that so 
many Hopkins students agree with 
mes 

And what about a constitutional 


amendmentallowing for the election | 


of foreign-born candidates such as 
Arnold Schwarzenegger? 
“Personally,” she says, “I don’t 
think it will ever happen. But that 
doesn’t mean it isn’t possible.” 





Reviewing a mixed six-pack of Bmore brews 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE BI 
-vive on one beer.” That one beer that 
BWBW produces, The Raven (a trib- 
ute to Edgar Allen Poe), is a story in 
itself. 

Demczuk, who had been living in 
Germany in the mid’90s, had been in 
the beer business for several years, 
founding Europe’s first beer-of-the- 
month club, Beer Around the World. 
Along with fellow Baltimorean Jim 
Seay and German beer importer 
Wolfgang Stark, Demczuk decided 
to develop a new beer that “could be 

enjoyed by both the lager and ale 


Ih eCy 10 Dette 5 14eS7G VSM! 555 

Crafting a beer that would ap- 
peal to consumers in the most com- 
petitive beer market in the world 


was a daunting task for the crew. 
But — believe it or not — being 


connected with 
the city of Balti- 
more made the 
beer more mar- 





I've heard many, many 


only two choices in Baltimore that 
are internationally known are Poe 
and The Star 
Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

After brew- 


ketable. : F ing the beer for 

“The whole times that you cant over a year in 
logic was to mar- ; Europe, the 
ket an American make a good beer In brewery made 
beer in Ger- the move to Bal- 
many, ” Baltimore. timore in 1998, 
Demczuk ex- Because the 
plains. “Sam — STEPHEN DEMCZUK, | beerhad already 
Adams was over BWBW CO-FOUNDER beendeveloped, 
there and was © — - the partners de- 


doing quite well 


at the time. We didn’t want to just 
make another German beer. The 


cided to con- 
tract brew the beer out of Clipper 
City Brewing Co. Yet despite the 
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Sweet Retreat Café 


3215 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Tel. (410) 235-3311 


We Will Soon Be Serving 
Breakfast and Lunch 


Featuring Such Food Items As... 
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Freshly Squeezed Juices 
Gourmet Style Sandwiches 
Breakfast Platters 


Bagels 
Salads 


A Variety of Soups 
Gelato (Italian Ice Cream) 
Pastry and Cakes 
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fact that BWBW brews a beer de- 
voted solely to Charm City, getting 
their brew into bars and liquor 
stores has not been easy. 

“You'd be surprised how many 
local liquor stores don’t carry a 
single local product,” Demczuk ex- 


plains. “I’ve heard many, many | 


times that you can’t make a good 
beer in Baltimore.” 

Still, the beer’s name and taste pro- 
vide for a spike in sales during the 
NFL football season, as it seems to be 
the most appropriate beer to enjoy 
while watching a Ravens game. 







\The Raven 
Dito ies 


Our tasters agreed before even 
tasting this lager that any beer called 
“The Raven” should be a stout. 
Hopefully BWBW will expand their 
line for a truly dark and rich beer 
that will deserve suchaname. As far 
as this Poe-themed brew is con- 
cerned, we agreed that it had more 
character than the ubiquitous 
Yuengling Lager that is a college 
student favorite. With a good bal- 
ance and an unfortunately fleeting 
taste, this brew was not a standout, 
but deserves a try. 

— Jed Borod contributed to this 
article. 
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Spring break is nota 


pring Break is much like a 
top-notch bottle of cham- 
pagne, or the finest sugary 
confection: ephemeral, but 
savory and cherished to the 

last drop or delectable bite. 
Though it spans only a week, the 
short break provides the weary 


| Hopkins student with a momentary 


hiatus from papers, exams and text- 
books, forecasting a glimpse of spring 
and the 14 weeks of summer just be- 
yond the homework-obscured hori- 


And whether you’re hitting the 
beach, the slopes, or the couch this 
Spring Break, two essentials for any 
vacation apply to all: relaxation anda 
killer wardrobe to complement and 
make the most of your March holi- 


| day. 


If you’re headed to the sandy 
beaches and 


are still available in stores, and pos- 
sess at least another two months’ 
shelf-life. 

For those skiers who insist upon 
looking glamorous on the slopes, 
the Parisian fashion houses of Chris. 
tian Dior, Chanel and Celine all of. 
fer the chicest in winter attire. From 
oversized Dior ski goggles to Chane] 
puffy parkas and ski poles, riding 
the chairlift has never been so allyr- 
ing. 

Perhaps you'll even fall for 
Chanel’s logo-laden ski bag, retailing 
for a mere $2,300 and sure to be the 
resting place of choice for any dis- 
cerning pair of skis. 

Ifthe glitterati that hit the slopes of 
Aspen seem a bit intimidating, and 
Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire or 
any less fashion-obsessed skiing scene 
seems more your style, opt for classic 

snow gear dur- 





scorching sun of 
the tropics this 
break, make sure 
to pack the essen- 
tials ofthe season, 
including items 
from both the 
“cruise collec- 
tions” currently 
offered by nearly 











ing the day, like 
North Face jack- 
ets and Bogner 
snow pants. 
However, do 
make that dra- 
matic transfor- 
mation into 
night-time chic, 
choosing an el- 
egant-yet-casual 














well as the must- ZS is / ensemble for 
haves of spring i dinner at the 
style. ss lodge — per- 

Among the 7 - / haps skinny 
top trends for — 4 jeans, stilettos, 
spring, all of pee cashmere turtle 
which are tropic- CARTER CR neck, and, of 
friendly an course, a fabu- 


ready for don- 
ning, are bright 
tops and bot- 
toms, from neon-green Polos to or- 
ange linen pants and flowing purple 
gypsy-skirts. 

These breezy, light-weight items 
are perfect beachwear, and can easily 
transform from day-time casual to 
night-time cool through proper pair- 
ing with stilettos, dressy loafers, fine 
jewelry, or anevening clutch. | 

Also hot for March break and 
the spring season is anything earth- 
tone and rich in texture. Beige, 
brown, khaki-green, and clay-red 
tops, bottoms and accessories are 
sure to be huge in the coming 
months, reminding today’s mod- 
ern men and women of their primi- 
tive beginnings, where jewelry con- 
sisted of wooden bracelets and 
clothing derived from the coarsest 
materials. 

Straw, rope, linen, worn leather, 
hemp, and basically anything found 
in its most organic form are beach 
and spring essentials, and should be 
the staples — along with those ultra- 
bright pieces —in any suitcase headed 
for the sun this vacation. 

If your Spring Break finds youina 
more frigid climate, like the chic 
slopes of Aspen or the rolling hills of 
Vermont, you'll want to steer clear of 
resort and spring collections, opting 
for the winter wear debuted by de- 
signers during the past few months. 
Luckily for you, most of these items 


Hop CouTURE 


lous, flowing fur, 
both functional 
and stylish. 

While going away for break has 
its appeal, sometimes nothing beats 
a week at home, holed up in your 
bed with a stack of magazines and 
an endless supply of DVDs. If this is 
what your Spring Break looks like 
this year, you’ve never picked a bet- 
ter time in the realm of fashion to be 
aslouch. HEY oid bei 

Popularized by young celebrities 
like Claire Danes, Mary-Kate Olsen 
and Wilmer Valderrama, the slouch 
look — a.k.a. Bohemian style — is 
hotter than ever, possessing a num- 
ber of those organic attributes so fa- 
vored by spring’s collections. 

For a week of bed-rest and leth- 
argy, the monarch of trendy lounge- 
around clothes remains Juicy Cou- 
ture, that kooky-comfy brand 
supplying us with the most comfort- 
able — and pricey — terry-cloth 
sweat pants and track jackets on the 
market. 

Moreover, hooded sweatshirts by 
Grail, vintage tees, baggy linen pants, 
and worn-in, slipper-like loafers are 
so of-the-momentthat your bedroom 
lounge-wear may soon find itself 
adopting the role ofaround-the-town 
wear as well. 

Wherever you’re headed for the 
transient, yet treasured, March vaca- 
tion, choose your styles accordingly. 
After all, a faulty wardrobe can make 
or break your break. 


Hawai'i Pacific University 


¢ Business Administration 

¢ Communication 

* Diplomacy and Military Studies 
¢ Global Leadership 

¢ Human Resource Management 
* Information Systems 

¢ Nursing 


* Organizational Change 


HPU offers master degree programs in: 
* Secondary Education 


* Social Work 


* Teaching English as a Second Language 


Visit the HPU representative: 
March 8, Student Union, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. or 


Inquire about our online and distance education programs, 
Attractive scholarship and assistantship opportunities are available. 


Graduate Admissions 


. 1164 Bishop Street, Suite 911 * Honolulu, HI 96813 
| 808-544-0279 + Toll-free: 1-866-GRAD-HPU* E-mail: graduate@hpuedy 


attend an information reception March 10, 
Metro Center Marriott (775 12th Street NW), 5 p.m. 








www.hpu.edu/grad 
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Shrugging to the beat: indie dance 


nights come to several local clubs 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SONARLOUNGE.COM 


A disc jockey spins some indie dance tracks during the Dec. 17 Taxlo Party at Sonar Lounge, a downtown club. 


BY ALEX BEGLEY 
THE JoHNS Hopxins News-Letter 


“Indie rock dance parties,” I said. 
Cue the confused looks from my 
Iguana Cantina-devoted friends. 

“Isn't that kind of an oxymoron?” 
I couldn’t argue. 

For a genre already so awkwardly 
wedged between categories of unde- 
fined sounds and artistic rebellion it 
was hard to imagine the stereotypical 
child ofindependent rock flocking to 
a club for anything other than the 
promise ofa performance by thenew- 
est, most-obscure band — whose 
name begins with “the” — thatyou’ve 
never heard of. 

But the growing number of indie 
dance nights at local Baltimore clubs 


suggests that a rare new species of 


clubberis evolving. With thisin mind, 


I set out to study this unique beast in 


its natural environment. 


TAXIDERMY LODGE AT 
THE TALKING HEAD 


After convincing my two coura- 
geous suite mates to leave their dorm 
ona Monday night and then navigat- 
ing our daft cabbie to The Talking 
Head, we found ourselves standing in 
a dark, rat-filled alley in downtown 
Baltimore. “Oh, a cat!” my suite mate 
exclaimed, referring to a rat of abso- 


lutely terrifying proportion perched 


on the steps of the club. 

We stepped into the club at 10:30 
for the Taxidermy Lodge dance party. 
Our Hopkins sweatshirts and GAP 


jeans were met with quick looks of 


disdain bya group ofregulars huddled 
around the bar. We posed no threat 
to them, but they could smell our 
fear, sense how un- 
comfortable we felt 
being the outcasts in 
a group of people 
who already existed 
onthe outskirts of so- 
ciety. 

I’d been to the 
Talking Head a few 
times before and 
knew what to ex- 
pect: a tavern-like 
bar, small pit area 
and a tiny stage 
tucked in the back. 
A tall, skinny guy 
with glasses kept 
stumbling through 
the door delivering 
crates full of records 
to the DJ, kneeling 
to place them before 
the booth as deli- 
cately as if he were 
making offerings to 
the gods. His first 
three sacrifices were 
Blondie, Prince and 
Billy Idol. 

“Yl buy a shot for 
the first person who can tell me who 
sings this one,” a female DJ with 

highlights shouted as she spun 

The Bangles’ “Save The Human 
Race.” I would have taken her up on 
the offer if I hadn’t been so intimi- 
dated by a couple of twenty-some- 

. thingemokids sporting Pixiest-shirts 
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sitting at the bar. Their backs were to 
me, completely excluding me from 
any sort of interaction, an incredibly 
effective strategy for guarding their 
cherished underground culture. The 
bartender, who I recognized as the 
lead singer of a band I interviewed 
once, smiled at me and continued 
pushing around Pabst Blue Ribbons 
and an unidentified blue drink that 
tasted like Lipsmackers. 

By 11:30 the regulars started filing 
in, greeted the DJ and took their places 
either against a wall or on the outside 
of a conversation about tattoo re- 
moval. No one, however, was going 
anywhere near the dance floor. This 
seemed odd, but I opted to give the 
Pabst a little more time to kick in. 
Things began to fall into place as the 
Poison’s “Nothing But a Good Time” 
came on the speakers, and by the time 
the DJ laid down some Guns N’ Roses I 
hadbuiltup enough confidencetomake 
the biggest mistake of the night. With 
the Vapors’ eighties classic “Turning 
Japanese” poundingin the background 
I walked over to the door woman and 
tried to make conversation. 

“So, are there usually more people 
here?” 

She gave me a head-to-toe look 
over, paused at the band logo on my 
t-shirt and looked away. “I don’t 
know, I don’t work here.” 

I let out some weird gurgle while 
searching for the right words to re- 
pair the situation. when she finally 
barked, “My god, I’m sitting next to 
the door with a box of money, 
shouldn’t someone from Hopkins be 
able to figure out that I’m kidding?” 

I believe the song lyrics at that ex- 
act instant were: “Everyone around 
me is a total stranger ... ” Then the 
room went silent as the sound system 
died. 


“Okay,” I stammered, backing 
away from the evil door troll, “have a 
good night.” 

Half an hour later, with my ego 
still whimpering, I took my place 
among the four other dancers who 
had rushed the floor to hip-swing and 
shuffle to Interpol’s “Evil.” Appar- 


f- 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SONARLOUNGE.COM 
Fans get down on New Year's Eve with a Taxlo party at Sonar Lounge to ring in 2005. 


ently this is the anthem of the Indie- 
rock dance night because!’ ve heard it 
played at every single club, multiple 
times. The guy next to me was doing 
a“guns-in-the-air” dance that! didn’t 
understand but was quickly scared 
away when my suite mates jumped in 
to dance next to me. 

The Scoop: 

Taxidermy Lodge Dance Party 
at the Talking Head is only for legit 
indie rockers. These people are very 
protective of their culture; they have 
it in a little corner of Baltimore and 
want to keep it there. For accep- 
tance here you need three things. 
The first is some serious street cred. 
People have to know you in some 
way or another, tiptoeing that fret- 
ful line between being a regular and 
scenester. Secondly, image is every- 
thing. All the girls are dangerously 
cute with their black hair (dyed coifs 
are another must), thick rimmed 
glasses, skin-tight jeans, and eclec- 
tic style. All the boys are clad in 
corduroy blazers and some sort of 
dark-wash denim. Third, you must 
subsist on nothing but cigarettes 
and hipness of lifestyle. 


UNDERGROUND: 
BRITPOP AND INDIE 
DANCE NIGHT AT THE 
OTTOBAR 


The next stop on my journey was 
the Ottobar. Itwas here that co-owner 
Craig Boarman started the idea of an 
indie rock dance parties with his 
weekly Underground Brit-Pop 
Dance. Rumor had it that ona typical 





Thursday night, over two hundred 
people show up. By midnight of this 
particular Thursday night however, 
there were about fifty people clus- 
tered in small groupsaround the club, 


' smoking and being fashionably de- 


tached. As usual the largest group had 
congregated around the bar while afew 


. 


others made their way upstairs. The 
dance floor was about as barren as 
Hopkins’ campus on the eve of finals. 


dance-floor participation. The 
Ottobar, being a little bigger, a little 
more mainstream, attracted a slightly 
different crowd. All the beautiful, 
well-groomed, indie-rock snobs were 
there, but the atmosphere was more 
amiable, more accepting than the 


a club and more like a bar with a DJ. 
Boarman, who was on the turntables 
that night, spun everything from the 
Pet Shop Boys to the Clash to 
Kraftwerk to Belle and Sebastian. 


hip and beautiful of the Baltimore 


faint aromas of vodka, whiskey and 
gin mixed together as the line outside 
the door grew longer with people who 
had made the appropriate alterations 
to their state of mind beforehand. 
Inhibitions had been obliterated, and 
even the most elite of the awkward 
crowd took to dancing. 

Finally I pulled my posse of friends 
out on the floor and danced to The 
Clash like you would in your house 
when no one is around. Except now 
there were hundreds of people watch- 
ing us and our uncoordinated, inter- 
pretive dancing and it was great be- 
cause instead of shaming us into 
stopping, as would happen at any 
other club, they joined in. 

The Scoop: 

The Ottobar is probably the most 
welcoming, least pretentious club in 
Baltimore even though it plays to what 
shouldbe the most pretentious group 
of people in the city. The people danc- 
ing that night were the hipster and 
scenesters who pollute Hampden cof- 


fee shops and the indie rock scene yet | 


they were surprisingly open to curi- 
ous newcomers in their world. They 
welcomed us with open arms into the 
strange, underground world of indie 
rock dance nights. 


TAXLO AT SONAR 
LOUNGE 


Friday night called for a new club 
and a new indie dance party. Sonar 
hosts its own “Taxidermy Lodge” 
Dance Party (shortened to “Taxlo”) 
and this particular party is the most 
distinctive of them all. 

First off, Sonar is in the club dis- 
trict. It’s on the same street as Club 
One and just around the corner 
from Hammerjacks, unlike the 
Ottobar and Talking Head which 
are just slightly off the beaten path. 
This fact alone attracts an entirely 
different crowd. Sonar’s indie dance 
night was a mix of outrageous club 
goers, indie rock snobs, and people 
looking to dance to any form of al- 
ternative music. 

The club has an almost dungeon- 
like feel, with each room lit only by 
pulsating lasers, the bar, and ciga- 
rettes. Here, even the sober people 
weren’t afraid to dance. One guy ina 
super man shirt performed a fifteen- 
minute, non-stop break dance rou- 
tine toa deconstructed Michael Jack- 
son remix. It was a test of endurance 
and by far the most amazing thing I'd 
ever seen in my life. 

Sonar’s music, like its attendees, 
was alittle more mainstream. It was 
like someone had plugged my iTunes 
into the speaker, which was great, but 
sometimes the music was so random 
that it was hard to find any sort of 
rhythm and stick to it. For example, 
at one point I was dancing with an air 
guitar playing, 6 foot tall, mini-skirt 
wearing transvestite (who gave the 
phrase “if you’ve got it, flaunt it” a 
totally new meaning) to Franz 
Ferdinand, when suddenly the music 
switched to The Transplants, a pop- 
punk ensemble who is great for po- 
going but not for dancing. 

The Scoop: 

The shifty music choices and the 
welcoming scene attracted everyone 
from the guy wearing metallic para- 
chute pants, to two people in matching 
Reese’s peanut butter cups costumes, 
to drunken, arm flailing, hip grinding 
sorority girls. The club was thankfully 
devoid of any snobber — it had the 
perfect mixture of random people to 
make it a relaxed atmosphere where 
people just wanted to have fun. 

Findings: 

Three different clubs and three dif- 
ferent dance nights provided for three 
totally different experiences. Appar- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B9 
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Itwasn’tuntilabout1a.m. thatthe | 


underground began pouring in. The | 


One of the bouncers blamed the | | 
heavy snowfall for the lack of patrons, | 
but that didn’t make up for the lack of | § 


Talking Head had been. Itfeltlesslike | } 
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Artwork by Peter Flischli and David Weiss can be seen in Slide Show. 


Slide Show brings 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


For the next few weeks, the Balti- 
more Museum of Art will be hosting 
the first American exhibition to fo- 
cus exclusively on the medium ofslide 
presentation. Boasting nineteen ofthe 
late 20th century’s most distinguished 
slide pieces, Slide Show has every right 
to broadcast its significance. Though 
at times, it does come off as a little 
infatuated with its material of choice, 
it’s easy to see why. Situated ina dark- 
ened gallery echoing with the clicks 
and turns of projectors, Slide Show 
establishes slide photography’s rel- 
evance as a means of expression that 
is just as striking and versatile as 
painting or sculpture. 

Yes, even a format most commonly 
employed in. boring family reunion 
montages and pointless corporate pre- 
sentationscan, in therighthands, claim 
artistic relevance. Since the 1960s, slide 
art has evolved into a diverse, though 
often completely unnoticed, branch of 
aesthetic expression. 

Walking into Slide Show at first, 
you will probably notice a single pro- 
jector, just outside the exhibit en- 
trance, doing little more than shifting 
its lens continually back and forth. 
This is actually a 


new genre to BMA 


melting nature shots, Projection 4) are 
such a treat. Even simpler motifs, like 
the shifting horizon in Jan Dibbets’ 
panoramic Land/Sea, transportus be- 
yond our normal perceptions. 

Still, not all slide art tries to escape 
the medium’s quotidian implications. 
Jonathon Monk’s One Moment in . 
Time uses short phrases to recall ran- 
dom childhood memories, while Rob- 
ert Smithson’s Hotel Palenque is a 
summary of the artist’s vacation ata 
seedy Mexican inn. Even Nan 
Goldin’s Ballad of Sexual Dependency, 
despite its wide scope and rock opera 
soundtrack, is a work born of per- 
sonal concerns. Alllend to the experi- 
ences they present a sense of abstract 
imagery thatboth alters and embraces 
the commonplace feel of slide shows. 

Inthe shots of Ana Mendieta’s Body 
Tracks and James Melchert’s Location 
Project #4, we find a desire to record 
the spectacle of performance art while 
enhancing its accessibility. At their 
hearts, slide presentations are meth- 
ods of documentation. Whether used 
to tell a story or illustrate a single con- 
cept, slide art can only draw from the 
external world what has previously 
been composed or experienced. Even- 
tually, in arrangements like Helen 
Leavitt's Projects and Dan Graham’s 


piece of art, Auto 
Focus by Ceal 
Floyer. In its 
proper context, 
this is an object 
that, unadornedas 
its is, sums up so 
much about the 
still images that 


Yes, even a format 
most commonly 
employed in boring 


Homes for 
America, Slide 
Show comes 
back down to re- 
ality. 

But Slide 
Show, ulti- 


mately, is not 
about the work 
of any one artist 








make up Slide 
Show. By nature of 
its technical, tem- 
porary, and reflec- 
tive personality, 
slide art takes on a 
character all its 
own. 

Slide Show 
may seem like 
more than your 
average art expo- 
sition. However, 
it is not a display 
for the short attention span. In the 
mold of other BMA galleries, the 
rooms containing Slide Show stretch 
wide enough for individual contem- 
plation. Though darkness is neces- 
sary for clear slide projection, the 
exhibit’s blackened expanses also re- 
move us from the outside world and 
shift our eyes to the images that pierce 
the obscurity. Often, Slide Show’s at- 
mosphere gives off an undeniable 
aura ofthe unfamil- 
iar, enhanced by 
the mechanical 
motions that are 
commonly the only 
noise to be heard. 

The exhibition 
has its standouts. 
Typically, the more 
color, the more ex- 
otic the images, the 
less a piece con- 
forms to our idea of 
a slide. That’s why 
more outlandish 
fare, (Jack Smith’s 
Boiled Lobster 
Color Slide Show) 
or the composi- 
tions thatborderon 
abstraction (Peter 
Fischli and David 
Weiss’ collection of 


v 


family reunion 
montages and 
pointless corporate 
presentations can, in 
the right hands, claim 
artistic relevance. 
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Aan Goldin’s slide from ‘The Bal 


pendency’ is part of the BMA’s Slide Show exhibit. 


or the impor- 
tance of any one 
subject. The real 
star of this ex- 
hibitis slide pho- 
tography itself. 
Upon leaving 
the labyrinth of 
flashing images, 
words, and even 
music and nar- 
ration, visitors 
can learn more 
about the me- 
dium in the Museum’s Projection 
Room. Here, you can find plenty of 
information on the slide industry, 
including slide machine models 
from various time periods. If you 
want, you can even make your own 
presentation. 

Slide Show is on display at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art through - 
May 15. Admission is free with a 
Hopkins ID, 
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McConaughey chats with the N-L 


1" 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

went to Peru, floated the Amazon. | 
went to Mali, where the story takes 
place, floated the Niger River, went to 
Timbuktu. I love goin’ over toawhole 
different culture, getting lost init, not 
knowing the vocabulary. All of a sud- 
den, two weeks have gone by, and | 
haven’t spoken any English, and I go 
‘how have I gotten done what I needed 
to get done?’ All of a sudden you look 
around and you go, ‘oh, we’ve been 
doing charades.” Andit’s cool. It’s fun, 
like it. I put myselfin a position, where 
I slowly find the common denomina- 
tor. Travel’s been the best education. 
College was good, it was part of the 
adventure, but traveling — we find out 
that we all speak the same language, the 
vocabulary’s just a little different. Basi- 
cally, everyone’s just tryin’ to take care 
of themselves, their loved ones, have 
a roof over their head, eat somethin’ 
and stay healthy. 


TT: You've done action movies 
before, like Reign of Fire and U-571, 
what was different about making this 
one? 


MM: U-571 was like a structured, 
military job. It required structured 
research, and a persistence to learn. 
Reign of Fire, that movie was about 
one thing — slayin’ dragons. That 
was so fun and so simple. That was 
real full-on fiction. It was just a guy 
tryin’ to survive. Dirk Pitt, he’drather 
not fight. He’s off on a treasure hunt, 
but he’s got an altruistic heart. He'd 
rather be a lover than a fighter, but 
whenits time to fight, he'll fight. Reign 
of Fire, it’s more of a just a big wide 
open adventure. The guy in Reign of 
Fire was not necessarily havin’ fun. 
He was surviving. It was either him or 
the dragons. 

This guy Dirk’s into havin’ fun. If 
trouble’s up ahead, everybody’s 
gonna say, we’re going back, right?” 
Nope, he’s gonna say ‘let’s go’. If he’s 
gonna do it, he’s gonna do it with 
pleasure. It’s more fun to make. This 
movie was a blast to make. We were 
in the Sahara desert for 5 months. 
Which was an adventure in itself. 
Going offthe set, the adventure didn’t 


end when we were off the set and 
called ita day. You slept in atent and 
checked your bed for scorpions. The 


adventure continued, you know? 
We went out in the middle of a 


desertona Saturday night, hadadrum 
session under a full moon, and no- 
mads would show up, sit down, share 
some food, share some wine, and all 
of a sudden they were gone, they just 
faded offinto the night. It was cool. It 
was pretty wild. 


LG: Do you think there’s going to 
be more Dirk Pitt films? 


MM: That’s up to yall, man. | 
mean that. That’s part of why I’m out 
here now. To sit down and try to get 
the awareness out. If people go see it, 
and think it’s worth seein’. Do y'all 
think it’s worth seeing? 


N-L: It’s a good ride. 


MM: Yeah, it is a good ride. 
Whether you re 13, 30, or 60, it’s cool 
and it’s fun. The movie works, the 
logic works. It doesn’t take itself too 
seriously. It’sa good use of two hours. 

We made this movie hoping to 
make a franchise out of it. It doesn’t 
mean it’s going to be successful at the 
box office. Good movies, sometimes, 
people won’t go see it. This one, it’s 
worthy of all that. People have got to 
go see it, so we can make some money 
off of it, and we can make another 
one. Part of the reason I got into this 
movie in the first place is because | 
was looking for my franchise charac- 
ter, my Indiana Jones or James Bond. 
So, [hope to come back and do some 
more and that’s kind of up to y'all. 


N-L: It’s seems like you’re all hav- 
ing a good time during the movie. 
Howwould you describe the dynamic 
between yourself, Steve Zahn and 
Penelope Cruz? 


MM: Itwasas much funasitlooked 
like. Steve and I had to show a famil- 
iarity, a banter. Part of the job is to 
just do your job as an actor. Half the 
time I’m listening to him, half the 
time I’m not. And that’s what hap- 
pens when you know someone real 
well, you're a brother to someone. 
You don’t sit there and go, “uh huh, 
uh huh” and listen to every word. 
You sit there and you half listen to 


him and you half don’t. There’s a fa-_ 


miliarity in the process. That’s one of 
my favorite parts of the movie is their 
relationship as buddies. And work- 
ing with Penelope was a joy. She’s a 
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FRANCESCA HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 


Actor Matthew McConaughey sat down with local college editors to 
discuss his upcoming movie, Sahara. The movie opens April 8. 


really good actress, and she’s got a 
good heart. And she’s also the one in 
the film that— Dr. Eva Rojas — who’s 
kind ofadreamer. She’s chasin’ down 
something more serious, the source 
of a disease. I’m chasin’ treasure. 
That’s where our paths cross. 


TT: Two movies of yours I really 
love are Frailty and Thirteen Conver- 
sations about One thing. Do youtry to 
alternate between small films and big- 
budget studio films? 


MM: A little bit. About Thirteen 
Conversations About One Thing, 
when you read that script you say, 
‘this is probably not going to be a 
blockbuster.” You can bet on that. 
But it’s a real interesting character 
study, It’s a heavy, hard core drama. 

A lot of times, it’s just other acting 
jobs it’s a stretch, and a lot of times 
you can’t do those, in a larger movie. 
You've got a responsibility in a ro- 
mance comedy. You've got to keep it 
buoyant, keep the boat sailing. Thir- 
teen Conversations is not that movie. 

So, lalwaysjusttry tomakeit up and 
ve done what I thought was interest- 
ing at that time. I’m fortunate enough 
to have some choices with what I get to 
do. A-success with something like this 
allows formorescriptsthat come across 
my plate that may be more hardcore 
dramas, bigger formats. 


Larry Flynt’s Hustler Club 
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My romantic comedies have done 
real well. I get a lot of offers on those 
scripts, because I like goin’ in there 
and being the guy. In Romantic com- 
edies, the guy’s usually the foible. It 
comes from a female perspective and 
the guy usually goes left or right. [like 
going into these movies, and I don’t 
mind being the guy who makes the 
wrong decision. I don’t want to be 
one of those guys that goes ‘uh huh’ 
and doesn’t know whether to go left 
or right. I wanta little maleness to the 
guy in a romantic comedy. Usually 
they’re not like that. 

So, I try to mix it up and do what 
floats my boat at the time. Sometimes 
you ve got a Saturday character, and 
you've got to keep it on Saturday. U- 
571—that’sa Monday morning char- 
acter. Reign of Fire, that’s a Saturday 
character, just slayin’ dragons. This 
one’s Monday and Saturday. He’s got 
things to take care of, but he’s just ‘do 
it do it do it, and do it with pleasure. 


N-L: You've been touring the 
country as a part of this promotion 
tour. Have you learned anything 
about the U.S. on the whole? Is it eye- 
opening, or just confirming your per- 
ceptions? 


MM: Some confirmation, some 
reminders of what I thought, and 
some ofitvery eye-opening. Lastnight 
[at a screening of the movie] was a 
particularly eye-opening experience. 
I was with over 10 guys who had just 
come back from Iraq and had lost a 
limb or something else. You can tell 
they were perfectly athletic, mobile 
people before they went over there. It 
was a shock. It reminded me of the 
insulation we have over here. That 
was a sobering experience. I mean, I 
knew about it, but I hadn’t seen it 
firsthand. Ilookeda 17 year oldkidin 
the eye, and I couldn’t help think, it 
was just yesterday I was 18. I don’t 
know how about I feel it right now, 
and much less when I was 17. Last 
night was a big eye opener. 

It was right there, I was talkin’ to 
‘em, hearin’ their stories. Also, talking 
to them abouthow they felt aboutcom- 
ingback. Their spirits seem pretty damn 
high. They seem realistic, talkin’ about 
how they’re responding to the long 
term. To me, to have those kinds of 
burdens returning, and turns those 
burdens into a reality very quickly. 
That’s growin’ up fast. My job is make 
believe. They can’t make believe. 

It’s not a question, and I want to 
make this understood. No matter what 
side you're on, you've got to support 
the troops. Whether you’reagainstit or 
not, these kids are over there doing 
their job. You ever hear someone say- 
ing, “well we're they’re bad guy there” 
That’s [expletive deleted]. They re over 
there doing theirjob. Whether youthink 
it’s right that the reasons we’re over 
there or not. In the presidential elec- 
tion, we saw a lot of the country was 
split, but that is separate from support- 
ing the troops. They’re over there. 
We've got to support them. 


TT: You seemed very accommo- 
dating last night at the screening with 
fans ... do you ever get close to the 
breaking point with like, Dazed and 
Confused fans? 


MM: I’m not always that accom- 
modating. But, I’m a pretty embrac- 
ing guy. I like to get out there, feel it. 
This is part of why I’m doing this. 
There’s a time for everything. This is 
atime to embrace. I want to be here. I 
don’t understand, if you’re going to 
sit here and go ‘what?” If you’re going 
to doit, doit, even ifit sucks. And this 
does not suck. If you know you’re 
gonna doit, wanna doit. If you know 
you're going to do it anyway, it’s go- 
ing to bea lot more fun if you want to. 

About the Dazed fans? The Dazed 
fans are the coolest fans, man. Usu- 
ally they walk by, say the first half ofa 
line, as they’re walkin’ by. And I say 
the second half ofa line as I’m walkin’ 
by. And they laugh as I walk off, and 


|’ Tlaugh as I walk off, 








New Vibrations 


Doves— 
Some Cities 
Capitol 


| Mar. 2005 


For a band as well-respected as 
Doves are, lauded by both their critics 
and peers, their work has been frustrat- 
ingly difficult to pin down. Are they the 
moody, Manchester cast-offs who aim 
to surround shoe gazing melodies in a 
thick shroud of fog, as they so often did 
on their debut Lost Souls? Are they the 
anthemic pop-stylists whose “Catch the 
Sun,” and “Pounding” continue to be 
their loudest and widest reaching hits? 
Are they the epic sentimentalists, who 
wrap seemingly simple rhythms with 
masterfully complex melodies creating 
beautiful, yawning soundscapes like 


| “The Cedar Room” and “The Sulpher 


Man?” 

There has never been such a good 
band with such a poorly defined per- 
sona as Doves. They are ultimately 
cursed at being able to do so many 
things so well, leaving critics clamoring 
for more of what they think Doves do 
best. So, by the band’s third album, 
when mostacts are busy trying to rede- 
fine themselves, Doves must focus on 
coming of age. 

Luckily, Some Cities, theband’s third 
effort, sounds morelikeaDovesrecord, 
whatever the hell that is, than either of 
the two before it. The album plays no- 
ticeably shorter and tighter than thelast 
two, clockinginat45 minutes. Butdon’t 
make the mistake of thinking Doves 
haven’t set their sights high. 


The Mars Volta— 
Frances The Mute 


Universal 
Mar. 2005 


Too long in certain moments, and 
perhaps too ambitious in its artistic 
goals, the Mars Volta delivers a power- 
ful album that just crosses the fine line 


from masterpiece to background-mu- 


| sic. 


Frances the Mute makes a strong 
leap from their previous effort, De- 
Loused in the Comatorium, which was 
tamer to the extent that it managed to 
getasingleon MTV2. Thisnewalbum, 
however, is far from anything acces- 
sible by the cable-TV crowd, which 
acts as a strength and a weakness. The 
Mars Volta knew exactly what they 
wanted to do with this album — even 
the gaps of quiet noise sound very 
thought-out. 

In order to achieve the extent of 
their vision, it takes them 77 minutes to 
present five tracks. They justify the 
length of these tracks by proclaiming 
each song is broken into movements, 
yet there is no way to skip movements. 
If a listener wanted to hear only the 
fourth movement of “Miranda that 
GhostJustIsn’t Holy Anymore”, they'd 
either have to sit down with their finger 


pressed diligently on the fast-forward 





Thealbum embarks onableak jour- 
ney from the strutting confidence of 
raucous openers “Some Cities” and 
“Black and White Town” to the cring- 
ing self-abasement of dirges “Shadows 
of Salford” and “TheStorm.” Along the 
way, the chilling “Snowden” reaches 
beautiful heights (or depths?) with its 
wordless theremin chorus, while “One 
of These Days” isan odyssey unto itself. 
The simple drip of a cymbal beat soon 
opens into an ocean of winding guitars 
before submerging in ambient noises 
and whispering away. It’s breathtaking 
work; the best Doves have ever done. 

You can’t help get the feeling that 
this isan album full of songs, godamnit, 
the kind that are dreamt up and built, 
constructed independently andlabored 
over. There’s no fronloading, no 
backoading, no overproduction, noth- 
ing-single ready (though “Sky Starts 
Falling” is 10 times moreinfectious than 
anything Coldplay ever released). While 
listening to Some Cities, it becomes 
overwhelmingly clear that Doves care 
deeply about what they do. And per- 
haps there is no better definition of 
their music than sincere. 

— Maany Peyvan 





button, or they'd have to wait patiently 
through the first 14.5 minutes of move- 
ments one, two and three. 

To a select few, this is the appeal of 
progressive-rockbands, wheretheband 
actively takes the listener on a musical 
journey by composing such elaborate, 
structured pieces. Frances the Mutewill 
most likely be successful with this select 
few, who have the patience to under- 
stand, recognize, and appreciate the 
artistic goalsinfused in every track, even 
as it reaches that 10-minute mark. 

Every other listener, however, will 
nothavesuchalongattention span, and 
this is where the album fails. For too 
many, the album as a whole will sound 
like one gigantic wall of guitarist Omar 
Rodriguez-Lopez’s riffs mixed with the 
wails of singer Cedric Bixler-Zavala’s 
voice, thus an album only worth passive 
listening. 

— William Parschalk 





Brazilian Girlsk— 
Brazilian Girls 
Verve 

Feb. 2005 


After last year’s CMJ Music Mara- 
thon, New York Times pop music critic 
Jon Pareles said that he saw only five 
bands of note of the thousands of 
emerging acts that played. The best of 
them, said Pareles, was the now-huge 
Arcade Fire, but rounding out the top 
five was a mysterious downtempo 
electronicagroup from Brooklyn called 
Brazilian Girls, 

Despite what their name mightsug- 
gest, Brazilian Girls is actually three 
men — Didi Gutman (keboards, elec- 
tronics), Jesse Murphy (Bass) and 
Aaron Johnston (drums) — and one 
Italian-born jazz chanteuse named 
Sabina Sciubba, who likes to wear elec- 
trical tape over her eyes when perform- 
ing, and whose voice has traces of Edie 
Brickell and Astrud Gilberto. No one 
in the band is Brazilian. 

Their self-produced debutis 
fresh when looked at neta al 
electronica record and as a jazz/pop 
record, Brazilian Girls take the best 
elements of Ibiza deep-lounge club 
mixes and adds the actual jazz grooves 
and bossa nova rhythms that those 
deejays can only provide in samples. 

Sciubba’s vocals are so sexy it’s star- 
tling — on “Don’t Stop,” she sings 
“Don’tstop, don’t stop now/Justkeep 
on going/ untill come” withouta trace 
ofbashfulness, asa smooth techno pulse 
rings behind her. On “Lazy Lover” she 
does a stunning impersonation of 
Gilberto, only the band’s languid 
lounge-lizard jazz accompaniment on 





me 
Wisi. 





electric piano and vibes is a bit more 
modern, dissolving at the end into a 
groovy house beat. 

Sciubba shuffles genres (Reggae, 
Lounge, Jazz, Bossa) as often as she 
does languages (French, English, Por- 
tuguese, Italian, German) on the al- 
bum. The whole thing has the interna- 
tional-electronica feel of St. Germain 
or Dmitri from Paris, combined with 
the highly-sexualized groove of 
Jamiroqui and sometimes the sense of 
humor of French electro-poppers Ste- 
reo Total. “Pussy” is a highlight of the 
record — its chorus goes, quite simply, 
“Pussy, pussy, pussy marijuana...” 

When you think about it, the name 
of this band is actually completely ap- 
propriate. What Brazilian Girls have 
doneis captured the anomalous feeling 
that the bossa nova of the Gilbertos 
expressed; that love, sex, and loneliness 
are all actually part of the same feeling. 
Thereis something detached andalien- 
ating about Brazilian jazz that fits well 
with the distance provided by a house 
beat and a lounge-influenced produc- 
tion package. It’s the same feeling you 
get when one of those foxy girls on the 
beach in Ipanema passes you by — so 
lonely that all you can say is “ahhh...” 

— Robbie Whelan ~ 
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Almodovar’s latest is passionate 


Spanish director and actor Bernal make good on Bad Education 
BY MASON MARCUS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEw S-LETTER 

In the last decade, Spanish film- 
maker Pedro Almodovar has risen to 
alevel of mastery seldom rivaled, cre- 
ating films that are deeply subtle 
though often vibrantly and violently 
expressive — films that churn with 
emotive force and rich complexity. 
In 2004’s La Mala Education (Bad 
Education), Almodévar returns to the 
darker or at the very least, morally 
ambiguous world in which he thrives, 
filming characters as cryptic and 
veiled as 1986’s Matador, with the 
sensitivity and love of 2002’s Hable 
con Ella (Talk to Her). 

In his latest movie, Almodévar re- 
visits the noir genre, folding his drama 
in mystery, both physical and sexual, 
clothing his stories in framed narra- 
tion, and drawing the viewer into sus- 
pended belief, or as it were, disbelief. 

La Mala Education tells the story 
of two boyhood friends, separated in 
their youth by an abusive and tyran- 

nical priest, who are reunited in adult- 
hood. Butlike most Almodévar films, 
what begins in simplicity will be aug- 
mented and contorted until it is any- 
thing but. The result is played out by 
the brilliant Gael Garcia Bernal (Mo- 
torcycle Diaries, Y TuMamd También, 
Amores Perros) as Angel, an aspiring 
actor hoping to-find=direction-and 
work from his friend, Enrique Goded, 
a young director still fresh from mak- 





ing his mark in Spain’s underground 
cinema (played by Fele Martinez, best 
known for Hable con Ella. 

Initially Angel failsto entice Enrique, 
who is uneasy and unsure of a man he 
has not seen so long, but a screenplay 
which Angel has written based on their 
mutual childhood memories and en- 
titled, “The Visit,” draws Enrique in 
and captures his imagination. From 
here the movie plays skips in and out of 
different time frames: the 1960s of the 
boys’ childhood, the 70s of the ficti- 
tious screenplay universe, and the 80s 
in which the two are reunited, allowing 
the threaded narratives to weave to- 
gether, making the individual stories 
much more intriguing. 

The movie is bold and operatic. It 
moves seamlessly through frames of 
stories told, and mistold, lies and 
truths, costumes and costumed real- 
ity. Bernal is comfortable in this real- 
ity and unbelievably malleable in his 
prowess as an actor—he delivers one 
of the best performances of 2004, as 
not one character, but three. Adopt- 
ing a role (in which we may have 
imagined a young Antonio 
Banderas), he expertly juggles not 
only the character Angel, but appears 
as Zahara, a cross-dressing cabaret 
singer who lives in the literary realm 
of Angel’s screenplay, and yet another 
character, Juan. He is at one and the 
same time sly and sensual, erotic and 
homoerotic, flirtatious and absurd. 

Opposite him, Martinez plays 


Enrique equally well; he is quiet and 
suspicious, driven and painfully lov- 
ing, affectedandemotional. Itisthrough 
his quiet eyes, his haunting addiction to 
beauty, coupled with the pain and suf- 
fering inherent in life, and his destitu- 
tion that we are drawn into the movie 
— that we, like Enrique are seduced. 
Perhaps Almodévar’s greatest gift 
is his ability to make movies like sym- 
phonies in which harmonies and 
dissonance collide, themes are picked 
up and toyed with, variations played 
upon, and the whole booming force of 
the thing is almost awe inspiring. The 
cinematography in the film was daz- 
zling, and is Almodévar at his best; the 
scenes of the catholic boys school, va- 
cations to the country, and the charm- 
ing and sometimes dark world of Spain 
prove work together and fit in such 
elegance, that they are almost surreal. 
The music, hypnotic and deliri- 


ously depressing, often deafening the | 


plot action or in some senses, even 
creating is perfect; it creates scenes 
out of acts, and makes what is simply 
interesting on screen cinematic. Ithas 
the touch of silent cinema, as if the 
music exists completely separately 
from the movie, has its own themes, 
crescendos and decrescendos which 
sometimes parallel, play off of, and 
compliment the movie. 

In short, this is perhaps one of the 
best films to come out in 2004, and 
one of Almodéovar’s towering 
achievements. 


MICAs Art comes to Hopkins 


BY QUINN ROWAN 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeER 


At the risk of sounding like a re- 
dundant self-improvement cassette, 


| the old adage is true: You get out what 


you put in. In Yasmina Reza’s play 


| Art, the purchase of a dubious piece 
of modern art causes three friends to 


reevaluate the strength of their friend- 
ships. Through their argumentative 
dialogues, it becomes evident that 


| these friends have been expecting to 
“get out” much more than they have 


been “putting in.” 

The most prevalent themes of the 
play, which showed last weekend at 
MICA’s Brown Center, are those of 
happiness and friendship. The char- 
acters in Art are three middle-aged 
men living in Paris, all of whom 
experience anxiety about the cur- 


| rent states of their unstable lives. 





Serge (Peter Wray) is a divorced 
dermatologist who seeks self-affir- 
mation by purchasing a $200,000 


| blank white painting. Marc (Steven 


Satta) is an aeronautical engineer 
with a tendency to pop homeopathic 
pills from an Altoid box. Yvan 
(Dana Whipkey) is a charismatic, 
nervous man in the stationary busi- 
ness who is about to be married for 
the first time. 

In the exploration of happiness, 
itis the initial reactions of Marc and 


Yvan that set the stage for discus- | 
| sion. While Marc claims that the 
painting is “a piece of shit,” Yvan is | 
more forgiving, saying “if it makes | 


[Serge] happy, than I don’t see any 
problem with it.” These reactions 


| display the differing personalities 


of Marc and Yvan as well as their 
level of aggressiveness. Throughout 
the play, Marc is much quicker to 
attack Serge and his purchase of the 
painting than Yvan, who maintains 


| amuch more neutral, carefree atti- 


tude. 

Minutes before the most explo- 
sive conversation of the play, Yvan’s 
mother raises a wonderful point about 
happiness. During a conversation 
with his mother about his fiancé, 
Yvan’s motherasserts, “You're either 
happy or youre not.” This idea un- 


derlines the incessant quibbling of | 


the three grown men, insinuating that 
their criticisms of each other origi- 
nate from a deeper uneasiness with 
themselves. 





This idea of unhappiness lends it- 
self to a discussion of interpersonal 
relationships in a heated discussion 
between the three friends. In Serge’s 
apartment, Serge and Marc are wait- 
ing for Yvan so that the three might 
go out to dinner together. The con- 
flict begins when Marc discusses how 


annoyed he is with Serge’s level of 


condescension as he suggests that 
Marc read a book because it is “in- 
credibly modern.” Serge, in response, 
questions Marc’s insistence on judg- 
ing his art purchase. 

Atthis heated moment, poor Yvan 
enters. Yvanis pitted between the two 
men, who demand his opinion of the 
painting. When Yvan claims that the 
(almost undetectable) lines of grey 
and yellow “move him,” he is imme- 
diately attacked by Mark and de- 
fended by Serge. 

In the quick-witted arguing of the 
three men, it becomes clear that there 
is a thick and important back story. 
Each man begins to define the other 
by the painting displayed in his house. 
Marc refers to Yvan’s “motel paint- 
ing,” as Serge makes a biting remark 
about Marc’s preference for unfeel- 
ing Flemish works. What began as a 


criticism of the white painting gives 
way to a broader criticism of each 
other. ri 

In a poignant moment of distress, 
Serge reveals his dislike for Marc’s 
wife, Paula. “Maybe it’s the way she 
waves away cigarette smoke,” Serge 
argues, almost delirious in his frus- 
tration. 

As the discussion elevates to a cli- 
max, Serge makes a sensitive deci- 
sion. With a simple action, he proves 
to Marc that their relationship is more 
important to him than an expensive 
painting. From that point, the two 
friends decide to consciously work 
on their friendship. 

Although it is unrealistic that 
three middle-aged men would dis- 
cuss their relationship in such 
strange terms, and with such fer- 
vor, the moral of Art is one of great 
import. Friendships require effort. 
After all, as Marc questioned at one 
point of the play, “What kind of 
friend are you if you don’t think 
your friends are special?” 

Art, produced by students of the 
Maryland Institute College of Art, will 
be performed on March 5 and 6 at 8 
p.m. at Arellano Theatre. 





Rock clubs give indie 
dance nights a spin 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B7 
-ently the timid indie rocker does 
dance, and does so enough to desig- 
nate one night every week at some of 
Baltimore’s best clubs to the appre- 
ciation of underground, below the 
radar culture. 

The Talking Head is for the most 
extreme, for those who bleed ob- 
scurity and enjoy inhabiting the 
dark corners of Baltimore nightlife. 
The Ottobar is slightly less intimi- 
dating, a little less indie but still not 
yet mainstream. 

Sonar is what happens when a 


| good idea goes public and gets ex- 
| ploited. 


In Taxlo’s case it hasn’t reached 


| the point of no return where all the 


underground aspects of it are 
washed out by more popular music, 
but its getting there. 


GRE GMAT LSAT MCAT 





DAT OAT PCAT TOEFL 


Receive $100 rebate when you enroll in a 


Kaplan course between March 1 and March 31. 


Limited time offer! 


Call or visit us online for more information or to enroll. 


1-800-KAP-TEST 


It is the most “club-like” of the 
three and thus attracts the people 
whom the inhabitants of the other 
dance nights look down upon: the 
people who care less about good 
music and an independent lifestyle 
and more about just having a good 
time. 

Even so, I had fun at each place. 
They all had their own distinct char- 
acter that made them unique and 
memorable. 

At the end of the night though, it 
just depends on what kind of people 
you want to hang out with: the kind 
that are going to look down at you 
from their “'m more indie than you 
are” pedestal or the kind that are a 
little bit out there but who aren’t 
going to give you a hard time for 
knowing all the words to “Welcome 
to the Jungle.” 


Higher test Scores 
Euaranteed Or your 


kaptest.com/rebate 


money back** 


Test Prep and Admissions 


bad ed trademarks of their respective owners. **Conditions and restrictions apply. For complete guarantee eligibility requirements, visit kaptest.com/hsg. 
ania 2 Sartre ee applies only to Kaplan Test Prep and Admissions courses taken and completed in the United States and Canada. 


The Higher Score Guarant . 
The Higher Score Guarantee on apply to PCAT and TOEFL courses. Rebate restrictions apply. Must enroll between 3/1/05 and 3/31/05. Visit kaptest.com/rebate for complete information. 
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Artes: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Hopkins was the perfect place to 
go, if you enjoy watching mice eat 
your clothes at night. And this time 
of year, it’s especially great. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Will launching a bottle rocket into 
your crush’s window while she’s 
asleep catch her attention? Hell yes, 
and keep thinking outside the box. 
Gemini: (May 21-June 20) 

Soon, you'll begin to see why your 
grandfather repeatedly told you that 
contact lenses were the work of the 
devil himself. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Be careful, or you may strain your 
eyes reading the horoscopes. Give 
yourself proper lighting, or you'll 
be wearing contact lenses soon. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 
Requiring all students to carry 
around a can of spinach, Popeye- 
style, was not the security intiative 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTOBER 22) 
Toputin nicely, it’s time that youstopped 
asking so many damn questions. When 
someone tells you to be quiet, shut your 
mouth and don’t talk to yourself. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Hold theextraonionsnexttimeyoumake 
that raw garlic sandwich on garlic bread, 
and maybe your breath won’t require a 
pack of gum to cure. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Hands. Yours are not nearly as good as 
Freddie Mitchell thinkshisare. Butthey’re 
much better than FredEx’s will ever be, 
and that’s just sad. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

When the Kings traded Chris Webber to 
the Sixers, you cried all night like a little 
baby, and still won’t shut up about it. 
Maybe you should become a Sixers fan. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 

Crossing Charles Street with your eyes 
closed is a skill that only a senior could 
pull off. But if you learn to time it just 


by Ann Anguilo 








Vardly any meat 
in ther meat. 


You're going 
to hell, 


we were looking for, Brody. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Sophomores, or s’mores as they’re 
more commonly known, can serve 
asa delicious snack, especially when 
you're on shrooms. 











by William Parschalk 


right, it could happen for you. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Streets in Baltimore are so bumpy that 
car manufacturers have recently begun 
testing their shocks and struts on the 
harsh city street conditions. 








“| Mike makes his 
break! 
Part 4 of 6 










Mike, you’ve made it so far! You’re 
starting to do it! You’re breaking 
free from the yearbook photos! 

Now all you have to do is 
make it to the cover, and 








then you'll be free! 











I can’t 
wait! Pve been 
dying to find 
a bathroom! 












Spam and blogs enrich the Internet 


ast year, I wrote a column 

on the wonders of the 

World Wide Web. In that 

column, I extolled the 

many virtues of the 
Internet, including its uses for gath- 
ering information, communicating 
with others, downloading music and 
looking at pornography. A whole lot 
of pornography. But since the writ- 
ing of that column so many months 
ago, I’ve come to realize that the 
Internetisn’tso great after all. In fact, 
it’s pretty flawed. Let’s examine three 
of these flaws in detail. 


E-MAIL SPAM 


The other day, I gotan e-mail with 
an interesting subject: “Fw: Hungry 
Moms wants to-date you.” I was ex- 
cited at first. Oh man, I thought, hun- 
grymoms wantto date me! Good thing 
I stocked up on food! However, upon 
closer inspection, I realized it said 
“Hungry Moms wants to date you,” 
rather than “Hungry Moms want to 


the informative subject line of “coo- 
tie.” Here’s the e-mail message, in all 
its glorious entirety: 


Algonquin 


As you can see, Mr. Nonliving 
knows quite a bit about writing com- 
plex and thought-provoking e-mails. 
Healso seems to like American Indian 
tribes. I think we can all learn some- 
thing from his masterful ability to say 
so much with so little. God bless you, 
Topcoat. 


ONLINE JOURNALS 


With the popularity of the Internet 
growing exponentially, the rise of online 
diaries and journals was inevitable. 
People began signing up on sites such as 
LiveJournal or OpenDiary, posting their 


MATT DIAMOND 


date you.” Asany English majorknows, ONE FRY SHORT 

thischangesthingsentirely. Ratherthan 

multiple hungry mothers lusting after 

me, it seemed that Hungry Moms was __ daily thoughts and musings for all the 

actually oneperson.Onepersonbythe world toread. In theory, this sounds like 

name of Hungry Moms. agood idea. Ithelps people keep track of 
This brought upawholenewbatch _ their friends’ lives, as well as giving writ- 

of questions. Is Hungry Momsaheor _ ersapublicoutlettoexpress themselves, 


ashe? Is it Mr. Moms, or Ms. Moms, or 
Mrs. Moms? Coulditbe, dare! say, Dr. 


creatively or emotionally. It’s also great 
for stalking. 


Moms? Am I being pursued by some- However, in reality, people tend to 
one with a PhD? And seriously, who _ use these journalsasan outlet for some- 
names their kid Hungry? thing a little less useful: ambiguous 


It is this cryptic ambiguity that 
makes e-mail spam so frustrating. I 
get new spam almost every day, each 
message coming from a mysterious 
stranger. Here are some of the names 
Ihave received spam from in the last 
few weeks: 


Imperatively O. Adjutant 
Plunderer U. Jaunting 
Musicales E. ying 
Sunsetting A. Nicklaus 
Afghan H. Deducible. 
Longitude Q. Cesspool — 
Orientals G. Oratorio — 
Concentration H. Golfer 


Some of the spam mails I get are 
so minimalist, they border on 
stmodern. One such e-mail from 


; eTopcoat 0. Nonliving” arrived with 


PS psiaf-ud -— 


DNs AIISHIG yoy 
“* Amheian shawn t 
4 


s 


whining. Whenever I view my Friends 
page on LiveJournal, I often see a 
bunch of entries like this: 


“OMG I want to die” 

“WHY IS THIS HAPPENING TO 
ME” 

“ugh!!!! ew ew ew” 

“I wish this would all go away, I’m 
so lame” 

“everyone is a jerk, wah wah wah” 

“bleh, I need to stop dating hungry 
moms” 


There’s really no point to these en- 
tries, other than trying to attract pity. 
I think we’d all be better off if they 
started a new site, PityJournal, where 
all these people could whine to each 
other endlessly, forming a massive 
Vortex of Misery that would grow 


larger and larger until it eventually 
collapsed upon itself, sending out a 
four-dimensional bubble of sorrow 
at the speed of light, instantly de- 
stroying the entire site and everyone 
on it. Then we could all go out to 
dinner and have a good laugh about 
it. 


SMARTERCHILD 


Ever since that Hal dude started 
talking smack in 2001: A Space Odys- 
sey, people have been obsessed with 
the concept of artificial intelligence. 
Recent advances in technology have 
brought us ever closer to this goal of 
a truly intelligent computer. How- 
ever, we still have a long way to go. 
Case in point: SmarterChild. 

SmarterChild is one of the more 
popular bots on AOL Instant Messen- 
ger. Talking to SmarterChildallowsyou 
to findinformation on weather, stocks, 
movie times, and sports, as well as play 
games and access reference materials. 
However, if you just want to talk, you 
can also “have a conversation” with 
SmarterChild. Thisis possible through 
the magic ofartificialintelligence. Talk- 
ing to SmarterChild is just like talking 
to a real person ... a real person with 
the mental capacity ofa rock. A really, 
really dumb rock. 

It’s impossible to have a conversa- 
tion with SmarterChild that goes deeper 
than “what’s your favorite food.” One 
time, I tried to discuss existentialism 
with SmarterChild. Here’s the extent 
of our conversation: 


Me: Nietzsche says God is dead. 
SmarterChild: :( 


Obviously, SmarterChildisn’t one 
for philosophical discourse. Or any 
sort of discourse. He’d probably 
make a good president, though. 


CONCLUSION 


The Internetis destroying themoral 
fabric of our society and needs to be 
fixed now. Now, if you'll excuse me, 
I’ve got to get ready for a hot date 
tonight. With acertain Hungry Moms. 


Matt Diamond holds the world 
record for “least world records” and can 
be contacted at PianoMattD@aol.com. 

































Welcome! 
The week we present 
doodles by junior 
Brian Follweiler! To the 
left is an interesting 
piece, subtly commenting 
on how animals are 
treated. 
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In the top left, 
we have a depiction of 
everyone's favorite 
Tool-Time assistant, 
Al Borland. 

It serves as a great portrait 
of a pop-culture icon! 

To the right we have an 
old woman with a trick hand, 
a very exquisite piece 
that utilizes a nice cartoony 
style to convey a certain 
feeling about the old woman. 
She comes off as very ethnic, 
and maybe a tad sinister 
with her smile. 
















Awesome work! 




















Joel Grossman, 















a professor in the To our right, 
Political Science under the old woman, 
department, we have a whimsical 
is the subject of the play on Senator 
piece below. Great Fulbright’s 
usage of caricature! name. Very clever! 
Keep sending doodles! 
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LongBeachcomes 
to9:30onTuesday 


What do you get when you 
combine the musical stylings of 
Sublime with the reggae influ- 
enced Long Beach Dub Allstars? 
Long Beach Shortbus! Eric 
Wilson's days as Sublime's bass- 
ist and Ras1's experience as the 
lead singer for the Dub Allstars 
have allowed them to fine tune 
their sound for a new record. 
Recognized asa groundbreaking 
new group, they've been ap- 
plauded for their hard hitting sets 
night after night. 

The group formed out of the 
ashes of the Dub Allstars and 
Sublime, who were the pivotal 
creators of the Long Beach 
“Skunk sound.” Sublime started 
as a house party band in the late 
80s making the rounds of the lo- 
cal ska and punk scene. The early 
90s found the group at their peak 
when the released several ac- 
claimed albums and gained a le- 
gion of fans. Tragically, lead 
singer Bradley Nowell died of an 
overdose just as the band was 
about to release their self-titled 
hit album. Bradley left behind a 
wife and child as well as a legend 
and label, Skunk Records, which 
has put out numerous releases 

over the last decade and are also 
sponsoring this new group. 
Their new album, Flying Ship 
Fantasy, which took the band a 
year to produce, has ignited along 
string of concerts. Just last Febru- 
ary Shortbus embarked on a sold 
out tour of Europe right afterleav- 
ing thestudio. Youmayhaveheard 
some of their singleson MTV's hit 





reality show Laguna Beach. NBC 
hasalso recently commisioned Ras 
I’s single “Sunny Hours,” as the 
theme song for their new sitcom 
Joey. 

The boys from the beach are 
heading to D.C.’s 9:30 Club on 
Tuesday, March 8. For tickets and 

| more-information visit http:// 
| www.930.com. 





Spiritual and Religious 


5 Ware others label. 
—AmmaniLuba _ Ina fit of east-coast-n 
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The Secret Machines are at the 9:30 Club this Friday along with new-comers Moving Units and Autolux. 


Rising indiestars play D.C. 


The 9:30 Club will be three shades 
of rock ‘n roll this Friday, as The 
Secret Machines take the stage with 
openers Moving Units and Autolux. 
It will be one of the last chances to 
see The Secret Machines this side of 
the pond before they begin the U.K. 
leg of their tour. 

The Secret Machines were exported 
from Texas and manufactured in the 
depths of indie New York City. Broth- 
ers Benjamin and Brandon Curtisalong 
with long-time friend Josh Garza 
snagged lush, driving sounds from the 
pulsing heart of alternative rock and 
strung them together with eau de Zep- 
pelin. The result: catchy, ambient songs 
that drip from the headphones like 
skullcandy. Their latest release is Now 
Here.tJs Nowhere, available on the 
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temporary worship will take place at 
the University Baptist Church. 








coast cordiality, L.A. rockers Moving 
Units and Autolux are lending their 
own blends of infectious sound to the 
mix. They're on two completely dif- 


ferent wavelengths, both equally en- . 


thralling. 

From L.A.’s post-punk revival 
movement comes Moving Units, indie 
rockwith brain-snagging melodies and 
anthemic drumlines. It’s as though 
someone tossed the Faint and Franz 
Ferdinand into a blender and pressed 
puree. Creative forces Blake Miller, 
Johan Bogeli and Chris Hathwell man- 
age to cohesively bind Miller’s indus- 
trial roots, Boegli’s D.C. hardcore, and 
Hathwell’s torrential drumming into 
something organic. Along with their 
recentalbum, Dangerous Dreams, Mov- 
ing Units has also had the honor of 





the sprin: oa: 


opening for legendary band the Pixies 







The other opener, also a trio from 
L.A., is Autolux. Jagged noise-pop 
wrapped in sweeping psychedelia, 
Autolux channels a dash of Sonic 
Youth, asmidge of My Bloody Valen- 
tine, and some of their own deep- 
seated dementia. Carla Azar plays the 
drums with bare feet while Eugene 
Goreshter bends over his bass and 
Greg Edwards full-body seizes on the 
guitar. They all contribute for the 
vocals. The outcome of their furor is 
experimental pop of the catching, 
humming-under-your-breath vari- 
ety. 
Tickets are available at http:// 
www.930.com for $15. So far, there is 
no information on when the doors 
open, but more information will be 
online in the future. 








Red white and blue: the famous 
Harlem Globetrotters head to Towson 


The Harlem Globetrotters will 
be featured at the Towson Center 
Arena, 8000 York Rd. on March 6 
at Ip.m. and 6p.m. The basketball 
wizards are back from their over- 
seas tour and ready to show off their 
impressive competitive play and 
court tricks to audiences around 
the country. 

Arguably the most recognized 
basketball team in the history of the 
sport, the Globetrotters were formed 
in 1926 by Hall of Famer Abe 
Saperstein. The team was originally 
just a gathering of talented players, 
but when they recruited Inman Jack- 
son, they began to work on more 
entertaining moves and skills. In a 
game against the New York Rens they 
finally added in some of their show- 
manship and “clowningaround” and 
Saperstein approved, provided that 
they were well enough ahead in the 
game. 

After World War II they also be- 
gan to live up to their name visiting 
first Hawaii to entertain the troops, 
and then to numerous other coun- 
tries to show off their talents. In 1951, 


the group graced the pages of The 
Guinness Book of World Records 
for drawing the largest crowd ever 
to seea basketball game. In Janu- 
ary 1988, they played their 
20,000" career game, a milestone 
that no other professional sports 
team has reached to date. 

Another notable event oc- 
curred more recently during 
2000’s Final Four Weekend when 
player Michael “Wild Thing” 
Wilson became the first man to 
dunk on a 12-foot hoop in India- 
napolis, Indiana. As of this writ- 
ing they Trotters have visited over 
100 countries and entertained 
countless audiances. 

More information including 
tons offun gamescanbefoundat — 
http://harlemglobetrotters.com. 
Tickets for this weekend’s event 
can be purchased at the website 
as well and range from $15.50- 
$45. Also check http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com for more 
information. 


— Anusha Gopalratnam 
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free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 






Room 162. 


12 p.m. Be a mentor as part of the 


Services Mentoring Assistance Peer Pro- 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 gram (MAPP) in the Sherwood 

SATURDAY, MARCH 5 Room of Levering Union. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 3 7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 6 p.m. Dr. Milford M. Foxwell, Jr, 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 


. will meet in Levering. For more in- 
. formation call Rev. Don Burggraf 
' (410) 235-2356. 


_ 5p.m.A Divine Liturgy and Dinner 


for Eastern Orthodox students will 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 


practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





8 p.m. See Charley’s Aunt, one of the 
world’s great comedies on the loves 
and schemes of two college students, 
at the Swirnow Theatre in the Mattin 
Center. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 


7 p.m. Check out the Christian Praise 
Concert followed by a reception in 
the Bunting Meyerhoff Interfaith and 
Community Service Center. 
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world’s great comedies on the loves 
and schemes of two college students, 
at the Swirnow Theatre in the Mattin 
Center. 

9 p.m. Don’t miss Riot Apparel, a 
Baltimore-based apparel runway 
show featuring spring previews and 
alaunch party, at Red Maple, 930 N. 
Charles St. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 


Luther King Jr. Convocation: 
Award Ceremony: Honoring The 
Rose Street Community Center 
featuring Moderator Marc Steiner, 
NPR Show Host; Peter Bielenson, 
Health Commissioner Baltimore 
City; Philip Leaf, Ph.D., Professor, 
Mental Health SPH; Robert 
Lawrence, M.D., Associate Dean for 
Professional Practice & Programs 
SPH; and Clayton Guyton. This will 
be held at the Rose Street Commu- 
nity Center of the University Bap- 


6:30 p.m. Come experience a Chi- 
nese Shabbat Dinner at the Bunting 
Meyerhoff Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. Can’t get enough of Jay-Z 
and Punjabi MC’s “Beware of the 
Boys”? Want to get a heads up on 
the hottest dance trend in the clubs? 
Don’t miss the BOOM Bhangra 


12:30 p.m. The Kick Off Party for 
Brain Awareness week will take place 
in Mattin 162. “Brain food” will be 
served. 


5:30 p.m. Check out the Phi Mu 
Pastathon at Levering for a $5 All 
You Can Eat. 


8 p.m. Check out the Pre-Dental So- 
ciety Meeting in the McCoy MPR. 


MONDAY, MARCH 7 


Associate Dean for Admissions, will 
give a University of Maryland 
School of Medicine Information 
Session in the Sherwood Room of 
Levering Hall. 


7p.m. Brain Awareness Week Movie 
Night will occur in the Hillel Build- 
ing at 3109 Charles. St. A Beautiful 


. be held at the Interfaith Center. Lesson in the SDS Room of the Mind will be shown. 
. Mattin Center. 
7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will Performing Arts 
take place at the University Baptist THURSDAY, MARCH 10 
Church. SUNDAY, MARCH 6 
FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


3 p.m. Brain Awareness Week 
Poster Session will take place in the 
Great Hall of Levering. 


5 p.m. Hear what Hopkins alumni 
have to say about their real world 
experiences at the panel discussion 
Breaking Into... the Non-Academic 
Job Market in the Career Center, 3" 
Garland Hall. 


7:15 p.m. The Winter Film Series 
Presents “The Falcon and the 
Snowman” in the Mountcastle Au- 
ditorium of PTB 725 N. WolfSt., East 
Baltimore. 








a eras 8 p.m. See Charley’s Aunt, one of the tist Church. 4:30 p.m. Find out how to study in 
odds great comedies on the loves 8 p.m. Tawes Experimental The- Florence and earn JHU credit at this 
; SATURDAY, MARCH 5 and schemes of two college students, ater, University of Maryland pre- Villa Spelman Open House in 387 Lectures and Work- 
z at the Swirnow Theatre in the Mattin _ sents a tribute to Neil Simon fea- FRIDAY, MARCH 4 Garland Hall. 
' Center. i : turing The Odd Couple (female shops 
eT inner at the version). P reget 
Cie s,m te pe informa- 8p.m.Seeaperformance of Charley’s 5 p.m. The National Aquarium in TUESDAY, MARCH 8 


' tion and updated times visit http:// 


| www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


Aunt at the Swirnow Theater of the 
Mattin Center. Tickets are $10 for 
general admission, $7 for seniors and 
Hopkins faculty and staff, and $5 for 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 


Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 


5 p.m. Hear what Hopkins alumni 
have to say about careers in the hu- 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3 


y 8 p.m. Tawes Experimental The- have been to the aquarium before, manities at the panel discussion 4:30 a.m. - 5:30 a.m. Fourier Coef- 

Pe f oe Stor University of Maryland pre- head down tocheck out thenewdol- Breaking Into... Humanities in ficients of Beilinson’s Regulator 

8 p.m. See a performance of sents a tribute to Neil Simon fea- phin show. For more information, Matin 162. for Elliptic Curves will be discussed 
11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at Shadowlands in the Merrick Barn. turing The Odd Couple (female including hours of operation, group by Masanori Asakura from Kyushu 
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the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 


www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


Tickets are $15 for general admission, 
$14 for senior citizens, and $5 for stu- 
dent rush tickets, £ VEN 


version). 








discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 


7 p.m. See Men’s Lacrosse play on 
the Homewood Field. Tickets are $20 
for field level, $10 for reserved, $7 for. 
general admission, and $5 for groups 


University. This is a free event in 
Krieger 302, and is sponsored by 
JAMI. 


bepress H E Observatory, located in Bloomberg, _ or children, 3 p.m. Organic Semiconductor De- 
a) a.m. Aarthi a e ee ne SUNDAY, MARCH 6 Miscellaneous vents offers you a free chance to look at the vices: Molecular Design, Film Depo- 
Interfaith Center, lower level. ail solar system with its telescopes, sition, Morphology and Architec- 
more information, ¢-m weather permitting. Call (410) 516- WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 tures will be discussed by Howard 
HSC@jhu.edu. 2:15 p.m. See a performance of THURSDAY, MARCH 3 6525 for weather updates and observ- Katz in Hodson 210. This is a free 


2 .m, Ste ping Stones Ministry 
wil hold ices in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. | 


m. Baptist services and con- 


a 


Shadowlands in the Merrick Barn. 
Tickets are $15 for general admission, 
$14 for senior citizens, and $5 for stu- 
dent rush tickets. 


3 p.m. See Charley’s Aunt, one of the 
ah 


2 p.m. Don’t miss the Public Service 
Career Fair in the Glass Pavilion. 


6 p.m. Don’t miss the 2005 Martin 
r 


ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 

every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 

ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
co ae ye 


12 p.m. Check out a Veterinary 
School Information Session featur- 
ing a speaker from the Cornell Uni- 
versity College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine in the Mattin Hall Arts Center, 
, 


f" 


event sponsored by the Mechanical 
Engineering of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. fs -=il Lapa 


a Oysosgor” 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 


_ Anusha Gopalratnam — 


it itt 
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COURTESY OF THE MAYOR’S OFFICE 


Top Left: Baha’i Gardens sit along Mt. Carmel in beautiful 
Haifa. The gold-domed shrine sits at the base of the 19 ter- 
races, and is the burial site of the Bab, a central character in 
Baha’i faith. 


Bottom Left: In Ashkelon, our group joined Mayor O’Malley of 
Baltimore as well as the mayor and city council of Ashkelon for 
the signing of the Sister City Agreement, solidifying the al- 
ready-existent Baltimore-Ashkelon partnership. 


Top Right: At the northern end of the Negev, Israel's desert, Ben 
Gurion’s grave serves as an overlook tothe vast, infertile desert 
occupying the southern half of Israel’s landmass. 


Middle Right: The word Ein, meaning “spring,” describes this 
natural beauty of the Israeli desert, as our group enjoyed a 
beautiful hiking trail through this oasis in the Negev. 


Bottom Right: The Dome of the Rock sits in what is believed to 
be the center of Israel’s capital, Jerusalem, which is the central 
city to many world faiths. Islam, Judaism and Christianity are 
all deeply tied to Jerusalem. 
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From the Editors: 


Remember when you first visited Hopkins and your tour guide told you this was a “lacrosse school?” 
told you homecoming was held in the spring to coincide with lacrosse season instead of in the fall 
how this seemed kind of strange, especially if you didn’t grow up in Maryland 
of the world)? S 
It shouldn’t seem odd any more. ee 
In fact, it should seem pretty exciting. Spring is coming and with it, the warm, 
good. And when it i aaemeion es Sa ace one of the very best. 
The men’s team, after all, has an unparalleled history and is, after three straight yee C oe ee 
- to finishing the deal this season. The women also had a stellar year last year, Nee EL Maeno heartache, committed 
The teams’ upcoming schedules are tough as usual, and both the men and women take on rival Princeton Mee eee ae 
_ When they come home though, you should be ready. Whether you’rea brand new fan ora seasoned vet : saturday on the road. | 
to be anticipating the spirit, the revelry, and the camaraderie that make up a Saturday afternoon spe ees! the stands, you ought 
_ We hope that’s where our guide comes in. Lax virgins might consider this a crash course in Te : omewood field. : 
- familiarize themselves with both the legacy of Hopkins lacrosse and the current teams. For die-hards. sport and an Opportunity to- 
- features about favorite returning players and coaches. _ : kee : ards, our guide is filled with stats and 
No matter who you are however, we hope to see you in the stands. Come out and havea good time. «0. a 
iechool, = ag : 3 : : ee fie lees fme—you are after all at a lacrosse 


olf” Remember when she or he 
eS during football season? Remember 
(which is, it is probably safe to say, the lacrosse capital 






















fuzzy feelings of winning. When you're good, you're 


Fi 


— Melissa Artnak and Gina Callahan 
Special Editions/Focus Editors — 
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Required reading for new lax fans 


By Julianna Finelli 


hile lacrosse has 
virtually taken 
over the East Coast, 
it remains some 
what obscure for 
the Westerners among us. Hopkins may 
have one of the best teams in the nation, 
but you won’t be able to enjoy a game 
unless you know the basics of the sport. 


The Basics 


In short, players score goals by using 
their sticks to put the ball in the opposing 
team’s net. Men’s lacrosse is a contact 
sport, and requires more padding and 
equipment — including a helmet, face 
mask, gloves, arm guards and shoulder 
pads — than women’slacrosse. Thestick, 
or ‘crosse,’ consists of a shaft and netted 
head and is used to catch, throw and 
cradle the ball. While the men have a 
‘pocket’ to allow greater control while 
cradling, thenettingonthewomen’ssticks 
must be stretched taught to the frame of 
the head. Asa result of these differences, 
men’s lacrosse is more focused on ball 
movementand ‘checking, whichinvolves 
legal stick orbody contact, whilewomen’s 
lacrosse places more emphasis on stick 
skills and speed. 

In men’slacrosse, there are 10 players 
on the field at any one time: three 
attackmen, three midfielders, three 
defensemenanda goalie. Midfielders play 
the roles ofboth attacks and defensemen, 
transitioning the ball up the field or run- 
ning back to play defense; as a result, 
midfielders tend to be some of the fastest 
players on the team. Attacks do the scor- 
ing, and thus have some of the best stick 
skills. The three defenders have longer 
sticks, which allow them to keep the op- 
posing team’s attackmen ata greater dis- 
tance, and help them strike down passes. 
Sometimes coaches replace a midfielder 
with a fourth defender, called along stick 
midfielder, or ‘long stick middie.’ 

Inwomen’slacrosse, thereare 12 play- 
ers per team; on defense, there is the 
‘point,’ the defender closest to the crease, 
a ‘coverpoint’ in front of her, a ‘third 
man,’ the defender playing in front of the 
coverpoint, and two defensive wings. On 
offense, there is a center, two offensive 
wings, and the ‘first home’ (closest to the 
goal), ‘second home’ (the middleman for 
the offense) and ‘third home’ (closest to 
the center and marked by the defending 
team’s third man).. 

In men’s lacrosse, the game begins 
with the face-off; a player from each team 
squats in the middle of the field, and the 
ball is placed between the heads of their 
sticks. At the whistle, each face-off player 
tries to control the ball. Once a player 
gains possession, play begins. Face-offs 
also begin each 15-minute quarter, and 


are used to restart play after a goal is 
scored. Face-off skills can make or break 
a game. Usually, a face-off player will 
slam his stick downward on top of the 
ball, called a ‘clamp,’ and ‘rake’ it be- 
tween his legs or off to the side, where a 
wing man teammate can pick it up. The 
women’s face-off is called a “draw,’ and 
involves two players pressing their sticks 
together in the air; the ball is placed be- 
tween, andat the whistle, itis thrown into 
the air whileteams try to gain possession. 


Rules and Penalties 


In men’s lacrosse, both teams must 
have at least three players on the offen- 
sive half of the field and four on the de- 
fensive half. A violation of this rule is 
called “offsides,” and results in a loss of 
possession. Thus, if a defender crosses 
over the midfield line while carrying the 
ball upfield, another player has to hang 
behind the midfield line in his place. Loss 
of possession can also occur if an offen- 
sive player steps inside the opposing 
team’s ‘crease,’ the circle surrounding 
the goal; this is called a ‘crease violation.’ 
A player can, however, reach in with his 
stick to scoop up a loose ball. 

There is also a ‘box at each end of the 
field. If a team gains possession in their 
own box, theyonlyhave 10 seconds to get 
it over midfield; if they gain possession 
between midfield and the opposing 
team’s box, they have 10 seconds to ad- 
vance the ball into the box. Because of 
these time limitations, play moves very 
quickly across midfield. 

Unlike other sports, lacrosse does not 
have strict playing field boundaries; the 
sport is played by ‘natural boundaries,’ 
and a ball that goes into an unplayable 
area is simply given to the player closest 
to the ball. Whenaballis shot on goal, the 
referee will signal the shooter’s intent; if 
the ball misses the goal and goes out of 
bounds, the referee will give possession 
to the player that was closest to the ball 
when it went out of bounds. 

In women’s lacrosse, there aren’t re- 
strictions on the players’ movement, but 
crease violations are still penalized. 

Inmen’slacrosse, penalties are classi- 
fied as either personal or technical. Per- 
sonal fouls are more serious, and are 
punished by a one-minute suspension 


from the game. Technical fouls are en- | 


forced differently depending on who has 
possession; if the ball is loose or the of- 
fending team has the ball, the penalty isa 
loss of possession to the opposing team. 
If the fouled team has possession, a 
member of the offending team will be 
penalized witha 30-second suspension. 
Technical fouls include offsides, hold- 
ing, pushing, interference, illegal ac- 
tion with the stick, illegal procedure 
and stalling. Personal fouls include 
slashing, tripping, illegal body check- 


ing, cross-checking and unsportsman- 
like contact. If a defender fouls an at- 
tacking player with possession in the 
attack half of the field, the referee will 
drop a flag and allow the play to con- 
tinue. Ifa goal is scored, a technical foul 
will be erased; a personal foul, however, 
will still be enforced, and the offending 
player will stay in the penalty box for 
the face-off. 

Time-serving penalties can be piv- 
otal in a lacrosse game, as one team will 
be playing with a distinct advantage, or 
‘man up,’ and the other team will be 
playing ‘man down.’ When a team is 
‘man up, they will usually substitute in 
their best attackmen to try and score. In 
women’s lacrosse, fouls are either ma- 
jor or minor, and the penalty is a ‘free 
position.’ For a major foul, the offend- 
ing player must stand four meters be- 
hind the fouled player taking the free 
position, and for a minor foul, the of- 
fending player is placed four meters off 
in the direction she was approaching 
the player before committing the foul. 
Women are not allowed to body check, 
and cannot check an opponents stick 
unless the ball is inside it. 


Checking 


Checking is arguably the most enter- 
taining part of men’s lacrosse. “Body 


NA RA -LE R 
Lou Braun dives in the15-9 loss to Syracuse in the semifinals last season. 
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checks,’ which involve using the body to 
hit a ballcarrier ora player within 15 feet 
of a loose ball, must be above the waist 
and from either the front or side. ‘Stick 
checks’ are okay, but ‘cross checks,’ 
which involve hitting or pushinga player 
with the portion of the stick that is be- 
tween your hands, is considered a per- 
sonal -foul. In a ‘poke check,’ the de- 
fender pokes his stick at the hands of the 
ballcarrier in order to dislodge the ball; 
the similar ‘slap check’ involves a de- 
fender slapping his stick against the 
opponent’s hands. If he ‘slashes’ the 
player, or recklessly stick checks the 
player’s body, it’s considered a personal 
foul. ‘Wrap checks,’ in which the de- 
fender swings his stick over the head or 
around the body of the ballcarrier, are 
fair game (as long as he avoids slashing). 
Womenare only allowed to executelegal 
stick checks, which mustbe directed away 
from a seven-inch ‘bubble’ around the 
player’s head. 


Enjoying the Game 


With these basics, youshouldbeready 
to cheer on your classmates ata Hopkins 
lacrosse game. If you're still a bit con- 
fused, try bringingalacrosse-savvy friend 
to clue you in during the game. Keep 


- your eye on the ball; ifyou watch enough 


games, you'll get the hang of it. 
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By Mike Nicastre 


he 2004 season was arguably 

the most successful in 

women’s lacrosse history at 

Johns Hopkins. The team 

finished in the top 10 in the 
IWLCA Poll for the first time ever, clos- 
ing the season at No. 10. The Blue Jays 
matched their previous Division I team 
high of 12 wins. The crowning achieve- 
ment of their season, though, was re- 
ceiving an at large bid to the NCAA 
Division I tournament for the first time 
in school history. 

The Johns Hopkins Blue Jays won 
their first 10 games to open the season, 
a Division I school 
record. The wins in- 
cluded a 13-12 road 
victory over Notre 
Dame, who was 
ranked sixth at the 
time. 

Coach Janine 
Tucker described 





We got a taste of the 
post season and are 


anxious to get back. 


The 12-11 victory against Confer- 
ence rival Vanderbilt was the first time 
that the Blue Jays had ever beaten atop 
ten team. “Last season taught us that 
we are ready to compete on a regular 
basis with the top teams in the coun- 
try,” said Tucker. 

Several players had outstanding 
seasons for the Blue Jays in 2004. Three 
players-in particular, senior Heidi 
Pearce, junior Lacey Leigh Hentz and 
freshman Mary Key, sparked the 
team’s success all year long. 

Pearce provided strong leadership 
all season long in addition to scoring 
40 goals. Pearce stepped up her play in 
the most important games of the year. 
She had four goals 
and one assist in 
the victory over 
No. 10-ranked 
Vanderbilt. Pearce 
was awarded for 
her season-long 
success by being 
the first member of 


this win as one of the : the Blue Jays to be 
biggest of the year. — WOMEN’S LACROSSEHEAD named to the 
Notre Dame was COACH JANINE TUCKER [WLCA/US La- 


only one of four 

ranked teams that 

the Blue Jays defeated during the 2004 
season. 

The womenalso beat Ohio State (No. 
19), Boston University (No. 13) and 
Vanderbilt (No. 9) in tightly fought 
home games. 


Kelly Putnam prepares to take a shot against University of Maryland last April, in a ga 


crosse All-Ameri- 

can First Team. 
Hentz was the Blue Jay’s top de- 
fender last season. She contributed to 
many wins with her tough defense. 
Against Notre Dame she stripped the 
ball from an opponent with under one 
minute left to ensure a one goal vic- 








NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 


Inagame from 2004's successful season, attacker Mary Key goes for agoal. 


tory. Hentz was named to the 
womenslacrosse.com All-America Sec- 
ond team. 

Mary Key had one of the best sea- 
sons ever for a freshman at Johns 
Hopkins. It was no surprise to Coach 
Tucker that Key, whom she called a 

scoring machine,” was successful. 
Key finished the season with 52 goals, 





NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 
me the Jays lost 14-11, 








the third highest total for a Blue Jay 
since the team jumped to Division | in 
1999. Against Notre Dame she had 
three goals and two assists, including 
the eventual game winning goal. She 
scored five goals four times including 
once against No. 18-ranked Ohio 
State. After the season, she received 
several honors. 

Key was named to the 
womenslacrosse.com All-America Sec- 
ond Team as well as named as the Co- 
Freshman of the year by the Web site. 

The Blue Jay’s success during the regu- 
lar season earned them an at-large bid 
into the NCAA Division I tournament for 
the first time in school history. The Blue 
Jays met the fifth ranked Dukes of James 
Madison in the first round of the tourna- 
ment. The Blue Jays came into the game 

wildly excited,” according to Coach 
Tucker. The Jays played strong, tying the 
Score at 7 shortly after halftime. 

Unfortunately, the Dukes responded 
quickly and ultimately won the game 
14-9, knocking the Blue Jays out of the 
tournament. 

The tough loss has only made the 
returning Blue Jays hungrier, which will 
make them a difficult team to beat in 
2005, 

We gota taste of the post seasonand 
are anxious to get back,” said Coach 
Tucker, 

Tucker would like all students. to 
come out and see a few games this year 


as the Blue Jays try to build on last 
Season's success, 
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Women’s lacrosse team on track 
to improve upon success of 2004 


By Claire Koehler 


oming off a 15-4 victory 

over Davidson College this 

past Saturday, the women’s 

Lacrosse team is looking 

forward to a second 
standout season for 2005. 

Last year the Blue Jays made the 
NCAA tournament for the first time 
in school Division I history and fin- 
ished the season with a noteworthy 
number 10 ranking in the IWLCA 





ranked in the sixth spot by both the 
IWLCA and Lacrosse Magazine. This 
is the highest national ranking ever 
received by the women’s Blue Jays 
team. Inside Lacrosse listed the Blue 
Jays in the rather impressive No. 7 
spot. 

The Blue Jays are returning 19 
letterwinners and eight starters this 
year in what promises to be a tal- 
ented and experienced team lineup. 
Coach Tucker is in her 12th season 
coaching and is assisted by Tricia 


poll. Dabrowski and 

The Jays Lellie Cherry 
started off the « Swords who look 
season strong last We want to be to be strong 
year with 10 con- : complements to 
secutive wins, in- respected in the Tucker. 


cluding four in 
American La- 
crosse Confer- 
ence games. The 
10 wins were a 
school Division I 
record for num- 
ber of wins in a 
row. 

The Blue Jays 
also tied school 
Division] records 
for most wins and fewest losses in a 
season. The women finished with a 
12-5 record overall, and a 4-2 record 
in the ALC. 

‘Head coach Janine Tucker and se- 
nior co-captains Anne Crisafulli and 
Lacey-Leigh Hentz plan on another 
top 10 ranking as well as an invitation 
to the playoffs for this season. 

For the 2005 season Hopkins is 





Hopkins helda5-0leadless than 
13 minutes into the game 






Sophomore Mary Key scored a 
career-high six goals and added 
two assists 







Senior Anne Crisafulli endedthe 
game with three points, a per- 
‘sonal best 








Hopkins outshot Davidson 36- 
9 and controlled 20 of 32 draws 


With the 15-4 victory, the Blue 
Jays have won all seven games 
against the Wildcats by at least 


eight goals — 


lacrosse world, and we 
plan on earning that 
respect this season.” 


— SENIOR CO-CAPTAIN 
_ ANNE CRISAFULLI 


Eight exalted 
freshmen join the 
Jays, a class noted 
by Inside Lacrosse 
as the sec- 
ond-best 
recruiting 
class in the 
nation. 
The new 
talent will 
contribute 
greatly to the strength of the 
team. 

“We have very high expec- 
tations for our eight freshmen 
and are thrilled with how they 
complement our upperclass- 
men,” said Tucker. 

Allthree positions of attack, 
midfield and defense look to 
have freshman starters in 
Lauren Schwarzmann, Kadie 
Stamper and Sarah Gallion. 

The recent victory this past 
Saturday against Davidson 
highlighted the talent ofsopho- 
more star Mary Key. 

Key scored a career-high 
eight points, with six goals and 
two assists. Key is on the 
Tewaaraton Watchlist this sea- 
son, the most prestigious award 
available in the world of la- 
CLOSSE ars 

Both Key and Hentz were 
named to thé preseason All- 
ALC team. In addition, Key 
earned preseason first team 
All-American honors while 
Hentz was named to the sec- 
ond team. 

Last season Key had argu- 
ably the most successful 
rookie season of a Hopkins 
player, setting the Division I 
record for points in a season 
with 74 total points. Key also 


led all NCAA freshmen in both points 
and goals per game. 

The win against Davidson this past 
Saturday marks the sixth straight year 
Hopkins has defeated the Wild Cats by 
eight or more goals in their season 
opener. 

The Jays have also scored at least 15 
goals in all six of those games. Davidson 
remains unranked in the national polls 
this year. 

In addition to Key’s strong perfor- 
mance, Crisafulli matched her career 
high with two goals and added one 
assist for a personal-best three total 
points in the winning game. 

Both Crisafulli and Hentz are in- 
credibly determined to make the very 
successful 2004 season not just a one- 
time event. “We want to be respected 
in the lacrosse world, and we plan on 
earning that respect this season,” said 
Crisafulli. 


June 6 - July 28. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM offers courses in 
International Economics and 
Finance and International 
Relations. 


EMERGING MARKETS 
PROGRAM focuses on a 





Both captains plan on leading their 
team to NCAAs for the second straight 
year, as they hope to achieve a top five 
ranking. 

Each of the captains has played 
in over 45 games in the past three 
years. Hentz has started on close 
defense in each of the past three 
seasons and Crisafulli has played in 
all but five games. 

“Lacey and Anne were chosen by 
their teammates to lead this 2005 
squad,” said Tucker. “They are ready 
for that challenge and have incredible 
leadership qualities.” 

This Saturday Hopkins will face 
its greatest challenge of the season 
in a match-up against Princeton, 
which is ranked No. 2 nationally as 
the 2004 NCAA runner up. This will 
be the first ever meeting between 
the two teams as the Jays travel to 
New Jersey. 





comprehensive examination of the most 
dynamic emerging markets in Economics of the 
Emerging Markets and Regional Studies. 


SUMMER CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS in either International 
Studies or Emerging Markets can be completed in as few as two 


summers. 


SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTE offers intensive courses with 
emphasis on political, economic and international topics in Arabic, 
Japanese, Mandarin Chinese and Political Russian. 


ESL AND AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM prepares international 
students and professionals for English-speaking academic and 
business environments. June 13 ~— July 22 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


The Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced International Studies 


1740 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202.663.5716 / 202.663.5656 fax 
sais.summer@jhu.edu 


www.sais-jhu.edu/nondegree/summer 
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Captains hope to leave mark on 
ever-improving women’s team 


By Claire Koehler 


his season promises to be 

one of the most exciting in 

Hopkins women’s lacrosse 

history. Coming off their 

best year ever and returning 
star sophomore Mary Key, the Blue Jays 
are ranked sixth in both the IWLCA 
poll and the Lacrosse Magazine poll, 
their highest preseason ranking to date. 
With senior co-captains Anne Crisafulli 
and Lacey-Leigh Hentz at the helm this 
year, the women look to improve upon 
that ranking. 

“This season we are looking to build 
_ Off last season,” said Crisafulli. “We 
don’t want to have been so successful in 
2004 and then this year not continue to 
get better and reach our higher goals. 
We don’t want to be a one hit wonder; 
we want to be a staple in the top 10 and 
the top five. We also want to continue 
to gain the respect of other top Division 
I teams, we are still trying to prove 
ourselves. Our goals are cracking into 
the top five and making the final four.” 

Last season Crisafulli, a midfielder, 
played in all but one game and started 
three. She scored six goals and added 
three assists for nine points on the year, 
collected 14 ground balls and won 10 
draw controls. Crisafulli, a political sci- 
ence major, was named to the ALC Aca- 
demic Honor Roll last season. 

“As a senior co-captain I want to 
keep building this program so that 
when I graduate I will be satisfied with 
the amount of effort I put in and will 
also see a part of me left over in the 
program,” said Hentz. “My ultimate 
hope would be that the younger play- 
ers take just enough from me as I do 
from them.” 

Hentz started every game last season 
on the Blue Jay defense and led Hopkins 
with 54 ground balls and 32 caused turn- 
overs. She was fifth with 19 draw con- 
trols. Hentz finished second in the con- 
ference and 15th in the nation with 3.18 
ground balls per game and was also sec- 
ond in the ALC with 1.88 caused turn- 
overs per game. 

She is the Hopkins Division I career 
leader with 117 caused turnovers and 
ranks eighth on the career ground balls 
chart with 139 and is tied for ninth with 
34 draw controls. She was an ALC first 
team selection and was named to the 
womenslacrosse.com All-America sec- 
ond team and the insidelacrosse.com 
third team. 

Both players were elected captains 
this year by their teammates because of 
their passion for lacrosse and their 
strong work ethics. 





“T also think they recognized my 
leadership ability and had faith in me 
to lead us to our goals,” said Hentz. 
“Getting nominated captain meant a 
lot to me because the people I see ev- 
ery day and who push me to becomea 
better player on a daily basis recog- 
nized my love forthe game and under- 
stood my intensity. Italways feels good 
to have your teammates’ support.” 

“I try to go out of my way to explain 
things to the younger players,” said 
Crisafulli. “T also try to set a very high 
standard in terms of working hard 
before, during and after practice and 
trying to do what the coaches say. I 
also think it was more of electing me 
and Lacey together because we are per- 
fect complements for each 
other. Lacey is an awesome motivator 
and leads by example by being our 


best defender and a natural leader 
through her play. ’m more of a be- 
hind-the-scenes player who quietly en- 
courages everyone and gets excited 
about everything.” 

Yet being captain takes alot ofdedi- 
cation and work, both on and off the 
field. 

“I don’t think the average person 
understands how unique Hopkins is,” 
said Hentz. “It took mea long time to 
adjust to the fact that it was just as 
competitive in the classroom as on the 
field. I don’t think that the average 
student understands how much time 
we spend with lacrosse. It’s not an ac- 
tivity you do after school for a couple 
hours like high school; it is similar to 
taking three more classes. There is 
more to lacrosse than meets the eyes.” 

Last season the Jays finished with a 


12-5 record after winning 10 straight 
games and making it to the NCAA first 
round for the first time in school his- 
tory. The Jays finished last season ranked 
ninth. 

“This year we have the best chemis- 
try I’ve ever felt with a team,” said 
Crisafulli. “We are starting freshmen in 
each of the three positions, attack, 
midfield and defense, andit clicked right 
away with them. It feels like they never 
skipped a beat.” 

“Asa senior, my personal goalsareto 
make it to the final four and gain the 
respect of the women’s lacrosse world,” 
said Crisafulli. “There were teams that 
acted as if we were a ‘nothing’ game to 
them my freshman and sophomore 
years, and we want the respect we 
deserve. I want to graduate with theteam 
being the best it’s ever been.” 





Meet the next generation 


By Nathan Bates 


oach Janine Tucker stayed 

close to home with this 

year’s recruiting class, 

ringing in eight Mary- 

land native freshmen. But 

she didn’t give up quality for conve- 

nience. Voted this year’s second stron- 

gest recruiting class by Inside Lacrosse, 

this year’s freshmen bring new depth 

toateam hoping toadd to last season’s 
triumphs. 


Sarah Gallion, Defense No. 3 


Gallion helped lead her high 
school, C. Milton Wright, to a state 
championship last year, in addition 
to regional and county champion- 
ships during all four years of her 
high school career. She was also 
named first team all-county as a 
sophomore, junior, and senior, and 
was named first-team all-metro her 
senior year. Look for Gallion to make 
immediate contributions on the de- 
fensive end of the field. 


Kirby Houck, Midfield No. 10 


A three-sport standout at local 
high school Garrison Forest, Houck 
was named AII-IAAM in field 
hockey, basketball, and lacrosse. She 
garnered anall-American honorable 
mention for her lacrosse skills as well 
as earned all-city/county honors for 





both field hockey and lacrosse. 
Houck looks to make an impact on 
both ends of the field and should be 
one to watch. 


Katie Dumais, Midfield No. 12 


Recipient of the Donald P. Litz Me- 
morial Scholarship, Dumais will see 
time for the Blue Jays on both sides of 
the field this year. She was a 2003 All- 
TAAM award winner as well as a 2002 
North/South All-Staras shehelpedlead 


Maryvale Prep to the 2002 
championship. ney 


Erin O’Boyle, Defense No. 13 


A natural lefty with strong stick 


skills, O’Boyle is the younger sister 
of Princeton goalkeeper Colleen 
O’Boyle. She helped to lead Mount 
De Sales to a national championshi 

in 2003 and was named her ins 
MVP and Unsung Hero in 2004 
O’Boyle garnered 2004 IAAM All. 
Star honors and was named second 

team all-city/county, si 


Kelly Gonzalez, Midfield No. 19 


Asst. Mary’s Samar 
ar) as/Wal 
Award recipient, Sousa 
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was also named an All-Galaxy player 
for her club team. 


Lauren Schwarzmann, 
Midfield No. 23 


Schwarzmann is the younger sister 
of junior defenseman Ashley 
Schwarzmann, and looks forward to 
playing alongside her sister. A high 
school all-American, Lauren helped 
lead Century toa state championship 
in 2004 anda runner-up title in 2003. 
Able to play both attack and midfield, 
she will help bolster the Blue Jays’ of- 
fense this year, 


Kadie Stamper, Midfield No. 24 


Ahigh school teammate of Gallion, 
Stamper helped lead C. Milton Wright 
to county, regional, and state champi- 
onships in lacrosse last year. Stamper 
was also narned first-team all-county; 
all-metro, and all-American in la- 
Crosse. Good on the draw and excel- 
lent in transition, she should make an 
immediate impact in the midfield. 


Annie Wagner, Attack No. 25 


A 2004 All-American and two-time 
Player of the Year at St. Paul’s, Wagner 
18a tenacious attacker who’s notafraid 
to go to the goal. She brings a passion 
and determination to the Blue Jay’s 


attack and should make her presence 
felt. 
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Tucker tries to lead Lady Jays to 
second straight NCAA berth 


By Jamie Spangler 


he all-time winningest 

coach at Johns Hopkins 

University, Janine Tucker, 

is looking forward to the 

upcoming women’s la- 
crosse season. In her previous eleven 
seasons as head coach, Tucker has a 
mark of 134-50 
(.728), but she ex- 
pects that mark to 
improve in the 2005 
season. 

“We have very 
high expectations 
for our eight fresh- 
menandare thrilled 
how they comple- 


ment our upper- players in her 


classmen,” she said. 

After losing four 
starters from last 
year’s _ line-up, 
Tucker, a 1989 
graduate of Loyola 
College in Mary- 
land, focused on re- 
cruiting a strong 


role in the 





[Tucker] has coached 
14 All-Americans 


and 24 all-conference 


Hopkins career and 


has played a strong 


was ranked 16th in the country by 
the IWLCA Poll. 

The team has only been moving up- 
ward since. In 2001, Tucker earned the 
100th victory of her illustrious coach- 
ing career at Hopkins. 

The Blue Jays would go on to fin- 
ish that season with a record of 11-6 
and win it’s first ECAC champion- 
ship as a Division 
I team by defeat- 
ing the University 
of Pennsylvania 
18-12 in the decid- 
ing match. They 
were ranked 17th 
that year in the fi- 
nal IWLCA Poll. 

Despite a 10-8 
record in the 2002 
season, Hopkins 
managed to defeat 
two ranked teams 
and made it to the 
ECAC champion- 
ship game for the 
third consecutive 
season. Tucker’s 
squad also had an 


classlast spring. The development of these impressive show- 
result is a strong ing in 2003. The 
class of freshmen 7 sk team finished with 
that has given the individuals and all an 11-5 record and 
teamanewlookand was ranked 17th in 
plenty ofdepth. | members of her the final IWLCA 
Tucker is no Poll that year. 
stranger to rebuild- Last year was 
ingateam and guid- teams. truly a break- 
ing it through times through season for 





of transition. In 

1993, she was put in charge of the 
women’s lacrosse program, which was 
then at the Division III level. 

In her debut season as head coach, 
Hopkins finished with a sparkling 16-1 
record and made it all the way to the 
NCAA Division III semifinals. The team 
returned to the semifinals in 1995 and 
again in 1997. 

The Blue Jays made it to the 
quarterfinals in 1998. 

Ina total of five years at the Division 
IlI level, the women’s lacrosse team 
hada record of 49-1 against Centennial 
Conference opponents. 

The women’slacrosse program’s ex- 
cellence at this level caused them to 
undertake the task of moving to Divi- 
sion I. 

/ It was a major adjustment for the 

program, but Tucker helped the team 
makeaseamless transition, and by 2000, 
the team qualified for the Division I 
postseason. 

That year, the women’s team made 
it all the way to the ECAC final and 


Tucker and the 
women’s lacrosse program. 

The Blue Jays were ranked 10th in 
the nation in the end-of-season 
IWLCA Poll, their highest ranking yet. 
This was the fifth consecutive time that 
the team was ranked within the top 20. 

The women’s lacrosse team also 
earned itself a spot in the NCAA Di- 
vision I Tournament for the first time 
in Hopkins history. 

The Blue Jays opened the season 
with 10 consecutive victories in 2004 
(including four wins against ranked 
opponents), setting a record at 
Hopkins for the longest winning 
streak by a Division I team. 

This winning streak featured a 
victory over No. 6-ranked Notre 
Dame, which was the highest-ranked 
team that the women’s lacrosse team 
at Hopkins has ever defeated. 

The Blue Jays finished last season 
at 12-5, which tied the school’s Divi- 
sion I records for the most wins and 
fewest losses in a season. 

Tucker deserves a lot of the credit 








T 














for the success of the women’s lacrosse 
team over the past decade, as she has 
channeled the talent of her players to 
help teams reach their potential. 

She has coached 14 All-Americans 
and 24 all-conference players in her 
Hopkins career and has played a 
strong rolein the development of these 
individuals and all members of her 
teams. 

This is exemplified by the fact that 
Mary Ann McGuire, who was named 
the Centennial Conference Player of the 
Year in 1997, had never played lacrosse 
in her life prior to joining the team at 
Hopkins. 

In addition to her extensive work 


; ; NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 
Women’s coach Janine Tucker, observes her team at practice last year. 


with the Hopkins lacrosse team, 
Tucker helps to run and promote 
several clinics and camps for younger 
girls who are interested in lacrosse. 
Each year, she runs the Johns 
Hopkins All-Star Girls’ Lacrosse 
Camp and the Elite 300 Camp, which 
is designed for the top high school 
lacrosse players from around the na- 
tion. 

Tucker won the South Region 
Coach of the Year award four times 
when Hopkins was a member of the 
Centennial Conference. 

In January 2003, she was inducted 
into the Greater Baltimore Chapter 
of the U. S. Lacrosse Hall of Fame. 






MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior goalie Lauren Riddick, at one of Coach Tucker’s practices last week. 
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Tough early schedule set to 
challenge women on the road 


By Jon Zimmer 


opefully the Hopkins 

women enjoyed their 

home game against 

Davidson last Saturday, 

because the Jays won’t 
come home to Homewood again until 
March 25. Their season will be filled 
with homestands and road trips. 

Hopkins will now have to try its luck 
on the road for five games in a row, first 
traveling to New Jersey to battle No. 2- 
ranked Princeton, then heading west for 
a two-game stretch in Ohio to play Ohio 
and Ohio State. Finally, the Jays will 
make trips to Tennessee to battle 
Vanderbilt, and Virginia to take on 
George Mason, in back-to-back week- 
ends to conclude a grueling early-sea- 
son road schedule that will put the Jays 
to the test early and often 

Expectations are high as ever for the 
steadily-improving Blue Jays. They are 
ranked No. 6 in the IWLCA preseason 
poll — the highest-ever ranking in pro- 
gram history, preseason and regular sea- 
son included. 

In all, Hopkins will face seven 
ranked opponents — five of which 
will be on the schedule in the last six 
games. Here is a quick look at the Jays’ 
opponents this year: 


March 5 at No. 2 Princeton, 6 p.m. 


Even though the Lady Tigers gradu- 





ated their top three scorers from last 
season, there is no expected drop off 
from last year’s 19-1 team. Princeton’s 
lone loss last year came in the NCAA 
Championship game, when Virginia 
took the title. Hopkinsis the first game 
on Princeton’s schedule, so the Lady 
Tigers will without a doubt be ready 
for the visiting Jays. 


March 11 at Ohio State, 6 p.m. 


OSU is the second conference game 
for the Jays (Davidson was the first), 
and they should have little trouble 
picking up a win. The Buckeyes’ go- 
to girl is senior Regina Oliver, a 
three-time All-ALC pick. OSU 
struggled to a 1-5 conference record 
last season, but figures to be im- 
proved in 2005. 


March 13 at Ohio, 12 p.m. 


The Bobcatsare slated to finish fifth in 
the ALC preseason poll, ahead of only 
Davidson. Sophomore Dana Dobbie 
is a preaseason All-ALC pick, as she 
finished second on the team in scoring 
despite missing the final five games of 
2004 due to an injury her freshman 
season. 


March 18 at No. 15 Vanderbilt, 
5 p.m. CST 


Vandy is coming off a surprising 


ALC championship win and NCAA 
Semifinal appearance last season. 
Despite being picked to finish third 
in last year’s preseason conference 
poll, the Commodores still took 
home the title. 


March 23 at George Mason, 5 p-m. 


Tewaarton watch list candidate Meg 
Dentler, a senior goaltender, keeps 
GMU ina lot of games with her ster- 
ling play between the pipes. The Jays 
will be charged with the task of pro- 
ducing enough offense to end their 
five-game road trip with a win at 
Mason. 


March 25 vs. George Washington, 
5 p.m. 


Finally, the Jays are given a three- game 
home respite aftera tough road stretch. 
Hopkins made quick work of GW last 
season, winning a 14-7 decision early 
in the year. 


March 30 vs. Pennsylvania, 7 p-m. 


Penn posted its first winning record 
since 1988 last season, finishing a sur- 
prising 9-7. The Quakers even hung 
with Hopkins, playing the Jays close 
for the majority of the game, which 
resulted in 10-6loss for Penn. Hopkins’ 
Mary Key scored five goals in that con- 
test. 


NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 


Mary Key and Kate Gillan square off against a Maryland opponent last season. Hopkins faces Maryland on April 9, 
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April 6 vs. UMBC, 5 p.m. 


UMBC will travel up 695 to battle the 
Jays in the last game of their homestand. 
The Retrievers, who were not on 
Hopkins’ schedule a year ago, finished 
5-11 overall and 4-2 in the America East 
Conference in 2004. UMBC returns 
three all-conference performers, and is 
looking to make big strides this year. 


April 9 at No. 7 Maryland, 1 p.m. 


The Terps ended the Jays’ 10-gamewin- 
ning streak last season, upending the 
Jays by a score of 14-11 at Homewood. 
Formerly the dominant program in 
NCAA women’s lacrosse, Maryland is 
not as far ahead of the gameas it used to 
be. Given the intensity of the rivalry 
between the Hopkins and Maryland 
men’s teams, this match-up figures to 
increase in importance each season. 


April 12 at American, 3:30 p-m. 


Hopkins had little trouble dispatching 
American last season, taking a 13-7 de- 
cision. The Eagles went 5-1 in the Pa- 
triot League, but struggled to an 8-9 
overall record with difficulty out of the 
conference in 2004. 


April 19 at No. 18 Towson, 4 p-m. 


The Jays will travel up Charles Street to 
battle the Tigersin their newhome, Unitas 
Stadium. The state-of-the-art facility is a 
nice place to watch a game, so make the 
10-minute trip to check this one out. 


April 22 vs. No. 3 Northwestern, 
7 p.m. 


The preseason favorite to win the ALC, 
Northwestern has a core of experienced 
veterans returning for the 2005 season. 
Hopkins will have its hands full trying 
to stop this potent offensive attack. 


April 30 vs. No. 17 Penn State, 1 p.m. 


PSU was one of the few teams to beat 
Hopkins last season, so the Jays will be 
looking for revenge against the Nittany 
Lions in ’05. Penn State figures to be a 
formidable test before the Jays finish up 
with Georgetown the following week. 


May 7 at No.5 Georgetown, 12 p-m. 


The Jays’ final regular season game has 
all the makings of an exciting finale. 
With both teams ranked highly in the 
Preseason, both figure to be making a 
run towards the NCAA playoffs. 


108 
86 


Statistics by Period 


Shots: 1 


JHU 276 
Opp. AN. 


Ground Balls: 

1 
JHU S17. 
Opp. 245 


Free Position Shots: 
1 

JHU 44 
Opp. 

Saves: 


JHU 
Opp. 


Turnovers: 


JHU 
Opp. 


Fouls: 


JHU 
Opp. 


Draw Controls: 


JHU 
Opp. 
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2-0 
17-17 





C. Sawyer 
L. Riddick 





JHU 17-17 
Opp. 17-17 
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998:41 123 155 









Opponent 


2/29 Davidson 
3/4 George Washington W 14-7 


3/9 Towson 


B/12 Ohio University 
3/14 Ohio State 
3/17 George Mason 


3/21 Boston University 


3/24 American 
3/30 Pennsylvania 
4/4 Vanderbilt 
4/10 Maryland 
4/14 Villanova 


4/18 Duke 


4/23 Notre Dame 
4/25 Northwestern 
5/1 Penn State 


NCAA Tournament: 


5/13 James Madison 


Yeo) gtale| 


Games 


Played/Started 


Mary Key 

Heidi Pearce 

Erin Riordan 
Meghan Voight 
Kelley Putnam 
Steph Janice 
M.Wittelsberger 
Anne Crisafulli 
Molly Burnett 
Lacey-Leigh Hentz 
Alex Nolan 

Natalie Cooper 
Lauren Dean 

Julia Kleene 
Meghan Crisafulli 
Kristen Miller 
Rachel Krom 
Cherie Michaud 
Emma Wallace 
Sandra Lebo 
Ashley Schwartzmann 
Sarah Walsh 

Kate Gilland 
Christine Palowitch 
Kate Lipka 

Katie Stevenson 
Catherine Sawyer 
Lauren Riddick 


JHU 
Opponents 





17/17 
17/17 
17/17 
17/17 
17/13 
17/11 
17/17 
16/3 
15/0 
17/17 
14/0 
5/0 
6/0 
17/7 
5/0 
17/11 
16/11 
4/3 
1/0 
4/0 
16/5 
1/0 
17/17 
2/0 
2/0 
6/4 
2/0 
17/17 


Sale) as 


Score 
W 21-5 


W 14-12 
W 12-4 
W 13-5 
W 13-11 
W 13-11 
W 10-6 
W 10-6 
W 12-11 
L 14-11 
W 18-3 
L 10-7 

W 13-12 
L 15-8 

i<12-9 


Goals 
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538 214 
390 158 


Baltimore, MD 
Washington, D.C. 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Philadelphia, PA 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Baltimore, MD 
Durham, NC 
South Bend, IN 
Evanston, IL 
State College, PA 


Harrisonburg, VA 


Assists 
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MEN'S LACROSSE 


Day 
Sat 
Tue 
Sat 
Fri 
Sat 
Sat 
Tue 
Fri 
Fri 
Sat 
Sat 
Sat 


(OJayeyeyarsale TV 


@ Princeton 

UMBC 

Hofstra 

@ Syracuse 

Virginia ABC2 

CW Noya tan Sele) are] 

Albany 

Duke * ABC2/ESPNU 
Cr Celaycelare! Fox Sports 
Navy ABC2/ESPNU 
@ Towson ABC2/ESPNU 
ee) (a) ABC2/ESPNU 


4 
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WOMEN’S LACROSSE. 


Dye hes 


02/26 
03/05 
03/11 
03/13 
ORY ARe) 
OR IZE) 
03/25 
03/30 
04/06 
04/09 
04/12 
04/19 
04/22 
04/24 
04/30 
05/07 


Day 
Sat 
Sat 
Fri 
Sun 
Fri 
AN fexe | 
Fri 
Nexo | 
exe | 
Sat 


Opponent 


Dyeivlekxeya} 
@ Princeton 
@ Ohio St. 


ROR @)alre 


OVelalel=g evi 

@ George Mason 
George Washington 
mala yaielalte) 
UMBC 

CN elas(elare| 

@ American 

OM KolAxey a) 

IN ova daluexiicaa 
Notre Dame 
maeleeie 

CET Yo) gel-1Ke) 74) 


Time 

HOORAY 
6:00 PM 
6:00 PM 
12:00 PM 
6:00 PM 
5:00 PM 
5:00 PM 
7:00 PM 
HOON 1Y/ 
1:00 PM 
3:30 PM 
4:00 PM 
7:00 PM 
1:00 PM 
NOON AI 
12:00 PM 








Bananas and other supersitions 
add up to a winning tradition 


By John Monagan 


fter three consecutive sea- 
sons of ending the regular 
season as number one, 
there is very little the Johns 
opkins men’s lacrosse 
team wants to change. 

Through these seasons of extraordi- 
nary achievement, Hopkins has become 
to college lacrosse what Notre Dame is 
to college football or UCLA is to college 
basketball. 

Their tradition of excellence is 
known throughout the lacrosse world, 
and the Homewood Field has become 
the South Bend of lacrosse. 

Each year, the Blue Jays play one of 
the most challenging schedules (this 
year, they play six of the top 10 teams in 
the country during the regular season) 
and manage to enter the NCAA Tour- 
nament with a top seed. 

The Hopkins lacrosse program cer- 
tainly has quite a tradition to uphold, 
but this is what the players love about 
the team. 

The tradition of Hopkins lacrosse 
includes “a century of great teams,” 
according to senior defenseman Chris 
Watson. 

“By playing for Johns Hopkins, you 
know you are putting yourself at the 
forefront of the lacrosse world. It is a 
challenge to all of us to uphold the 
traditions of all the greats that came 
before us,” Watson said. 

Men’s lacrosse coach Dave 
Pietramala has attempted to bring the 
important element of tradition back 
to the lacrosse team within the past 
several years, and the players have re- 
sponded, taking grasp of that role and 
running with it. 

“Tradition is very important to our 
program. Coach Pietramala has really 
attempted to bring it back, because a 
while ago he thought we were losing 
touch with it. 

“The past three and a half to four 
years, he has really tried to bring us 
back to doing the right things,” said 
senior midfielder Kyle Harrison. 

Tradition isn’t important to the 
men’s program alone, however. 

The Johns Hopkins women’s pro- 
gram has upheld its role in continuing 
the tradition in this prestigious pro- 
gram. 

Ranked No. 7 nationally in pre- 
season polls, the women are looking 
to improve their 12-5 record of last 
year. 

The women of the lacrosse team 
also understand the responsibility that 
comes with Hopkins lacrosse, and they 
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note the importance of using tradi- 
tion to help grow and build. 

“Jt is important for us to keep 
these traditions alive because it cre- 
ates team chemistry which is very 
important when in season,” said se- 
nior defenseman Lacey Hentz. 

Senior teammate and co-captain 
Anne Crisafulli agrees. “When I think 
of Hopkins, I think of blue and black 
jerseys,” Crisafulli said. “I see the 
stands full of people and the band ready 
to play, and I think of the winning 
tradition I am a part of.” 

Tradition isn’t the only thing that 
helps these athletes prepare for their 
games. Superstition also plays a large 
part in Hopkins lacrosse. 

There has been a tradition for 
years in which a group of Hopkins 
alumni throw bananas onto the field 
after a Hopkins player puts away the 
game with a goal in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

These alumni are big lacrosse fans, 
so it is a great tradition in which the 
players relish. 

“The banana-throwing tradition 
isawesome,” Watson said. “Guys like 
Harri [teammate Kyle Harrison]... I 
mean, you walk into the locker room, 
and it looks like he’s running a fruit 
stand. It means a lot because these 
guys [the alumni] know the sport 
and they are supporting you.” 

However, these aren’t the only su- 
perstitions of the Blue Jays lacrosse 
team. The men’s team has a mental- 
ity that keeping things the same will 
help them to continue their excel- 
lence. 

They play the same song after ev- 
ery win, and they line up in the hall- 
way before every game in the same 


order to send their goalies out onto 


the field. 

“Everything becomes a supersti- 
tion for us,” Harrison said. “After a 
loss, we don’t know what to do. We 
try and figure out what went wrong. 
I am trying to move away from the 
superstitious things, except for one 
thing. I always cut my hair before the 
first game every year. I will still do 
that.” 

The women’s lacrosse program 
has superstitions as well. “I always 
throw with the same person before 
every game,” Crisafull said. “I always 
wear the same sports bra and 
spandex. And yes, I do wash them 
after every game. Superstitions are 
great because they are a mental con- 
fidence booster. If you complete 
them before every game, it makes 
you feel more ready for the game.” 


Sa ee eee 


The superstitions and traditions 
that surround the Hopkins lacrosse 
program add to the excitement sur- 
rounding the season. The fans are en- 
thusiasticand supportive, and the play- 
ers recognize it. 

Watson expressed that the team is 
very thankful to their fanbase and that 


they appreciate the student turnouts at 
each of the games. 

When the lacrosse team opens up 
their season, make sure to check out 
Harrison’s new look, and hope for the 
field to be littered with fruit because ifit 
is, Hopkins has continued its greatest 
tradition: winning. 








Learn to relax 
while lovin’ lax 


By Jess Youdin 


acrosse season is starting up 
again — this meansitis time 
to break out that latent 
school spirit: It really does 
exist within, and for some 
reason lacrosse brings out the best Blue 
Jay in all of us. When you go to the 
game you must come prepared; this 
does not mean only wearing the team’s 
colors and shouting every once in a 
while. You will also need to follow a 


. few essential tips to enjoy a lacrosse 


game, Hopkins style. 
Go with a big group 


Many times fraternities and sorori- 
ties go together and bring signs and 
other decorative gear. Not Greek? Not 
a problem — just gather as many 
people as possible and join the fun. 
Once you have a group, you need a 
pre-party of sorts. Many get together 
before the game and drink, in addition 
to putting on face paint and listening 
to music to get pumped up for the 
game. You may also want to eat at this 
party because lacrosse games tend to 
be long, and you just can’t enjoy it if 
you're distracted by hunger. 


Look the part of a fan 


Many whip out Hopkins lax t-shirts 
and sweatshirts, but no matter what you 
wear, do not forget your sunglasses. Ev- 
eryone at the game wears sunglasses, 
partly because it gets really sunny, and 
partly because, well, you need to play 
the, “I’m here to support the team, but 
I’m still cool in my sunglasses” look. 


Bring money or food 


Even if you ate before the game, 
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once you sit in the sun and cheer for an 
hour, you will probably be hungry. 
There are numerous vendors providing 
tons of food at the game. Often you can 
choose froma plethora oftasty splurges, 
anything ranging from pretzels to cheese 
steaks, a popular staple among fans. 


Learn who’s who 


If you aren’t friends with the play- 
ers, you may want to know at least 
basic information about the athletes 
playing. Know their names and what 
they look like — this way, when a goal 
is scored, you're not supporting some 
random name and jersey number. 
Plus, it’s more fun when you know 
who’s doing well. 


Know the basic rules 


You don’t need to memorize any- 
thing too complicated or intense, but 
have a small understanding, or the 
game could get boring pretty quickly. 
Itis nice to know when a referee makes 
a bad call so you can shout appropri- 
ate insults with the rest of the crowd. 

The overall atmosphere of the 

games can be really exciting. When we 
are up by many points, the game be- 
comes more about socializing than 
anything else, but when the score is 
close, the game takes on a whole new 
meaning. 
_ When we playa large rival school, the 
intensity riseseven more. The other school 
usually brings tons of people and the en- 
ergy from the stadium can be heard all 
across campus. When there isa tied game 
with a rival school, the you won’t even 
recognize you're at Hopkin.So enjoy this 
season. Even if you are anti-lacrosse, give 
a game or two a try. Ifanything, just go to 
see friends and have a good time. Happy 
spectating, 





By William Parschalk 


his spring marks the 101st 

anniversary of the long- 

standing rivalry between 

Hopkins men’s lacrosse and 

the University of Maryland 
at College Park, as well as the return of 
the annual match-up with Princeton — 
two contests guaranteed to bring out 
the Blue Jays’ best. 

Students and fans of the sport shall 
notbe disappointed this season, as once 
again the lineups for each of these teams 
brandish some of the finest talent avail- 
able. 

Last year’s 100th anniversary of the 
Hopkins-Maryland rivalry sawan over- 
flow of 2,055 more fans than the 8,500- 
capacity Homewood Field could ac- 
commodate. 

The rivalry stems all the way back to 
1895, when the two teams first met. 
Hopkins won by 10-0, andit would take 
eight years for Maryland to finally beat 
Hopkins. 

Prior to 1971, the schools to face 
off at the National Championship 
game were decided by a committee, 
which had’ Hopkins and Maryland 
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Defender Kristen Miller has the upper hand ona 


meet several times throughout the 50s 
and 60s. Maryland held a 31-game 
winning streak in 1957, which was 
promptly ended by a 15-10 Hopkins 
victory. 

As the years went on, and the 
NCAA became more organized, both 
Hopkins and Maryland continued to 
be equally powerful teams. Hopkins 
entered the NCAA semifinals with an 
undefeated No.1 ranking in 1995, 
only to be beaten by Maryland, 16-8. 

In 1996 Hopkins defeated Maryland 
in the quarterfinals, getting their pay- 
back. Prior to last year’s 100th game, 
both the 2002 and 2003 regular season 
matches were won by a goal in over- 
time. Last year Hopkins won, 14-10. 

This particular rivalry doesn’t just 
pit player against player, but also 
brother against brother. Sophomore 
goalie Jesse Schwartzman hasan older 
brother, Andrew Schwartzman, who 
is a senior midfielder/attackman for 
the University of Maryland. Sopho- 
more attacker Jake Byrne is the 
younger brother of Matt Hahn, the 
all-time leading goal scorer who 
played for the University of Mary- 
land from 1995 to 1998. 

The intensity of the rivalry isn’t 
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Rivalries spark extra intensity on ; 
the field and in the stands 
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The Maryland men’s team takes the field prepared to battle Hopkins’ squad. 


exclusive to the players. Both Hopkins 
and Maryland students have been 
known to make quite a ruckus while 
supporting their teams and intimi- 
dating opposing players. 

One of the more infamous of these 
methods was per- 
formed in 1947, 


A ES FETS 


lacrosse is the face-off between 
Hopkins and Princeton, which is the 
first game of the season this year, 
taking place this Saturday at 
Princeton. Princeton has won 11 of 
the past 17 matches, with Hopkins 
destroying 
Princeton 14-5 


when Hopkins stu- at last year’ 
dents stole a then- One of the more game. ~ al 
aa fae ee : h Hopkins fans 
ture ° the caused a small 
Maryland mascot, infamous of t a stir of contro- 
Testudo. vers t last 

Expectingtrouble, methods was eho aie 
the students respon- their sports- 


sible proceeded to 
bury the sculpture 
and surround them- 
selvesin barbwireand 


performed in 1947, 
when Hopkins 





manship, with 
several atten- 
dants adorned 


siete bees in shirts 
chips of soap, adorned with 
with ie eer, students stoleathen- the word 
pproxi “Princeton,” 
250 Maryland stu- ded 
dents stormed the 300-pound sculpture — brscede rethck 
campus at 2 a.m. on Hopkins fans 
the morning of the of the Maryland have historicall 
game in order to res- t«rverattve i 
cue their mascot, but Princet : 
were held back for mascot, Testudo. here mae 
some time by wet ‘other teams, 


floors and the hoses. 

It took about 200 Baltimore police to 
resolve the scuffle, resulting in the ar- 
rest of 11 students. Since then the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has increased the 
weight of Testudo to over 1,000 
pounds. 

Another growing rivalry in men’s 
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which is gener- 
ally attributed to the fact that the 
Hopkins and Princeton game has 
been the first game each regular sea- 
son for both teams since 1989, with 
the exception of last year’s game, 
which was the second of the season 
for both teams, 
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2004 men’s season began with 


By Jeff Katzenstein 


or every upset in the sports 
world, every sweet Cinderella 
story and improbable come- 
back, there is the biting disap- 
pointmentofthetop team that 
fell. For the past three years, that sting 
has unfortunately become all too famil- 
iar forthe Johns Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team. 

Each year has been defined by out- 
standing regular season performances 
and top NCAA rankings, unfortunately 
coupled with disappointing perfor- 
mances to end the playoffs. In 2002, it 
was an 11-9 loss to Princeton in the 
semifinals. In 2003, a 9-7 heartbreaker 
in the finals to Virginia. Last year, a 15- 
9 semifinal loss to fourth-seeded Syra- 
cuse. : 

Yet the 2004 season was one marked 
with decisive victories, overtime thrill- 
ers, and historic commemoration. The 
Jays matched up against some of the 
toughest teams in the country and main- 
tained a No. 1 ranking for nine out of 
the 11 weeks of the season. They out- 
shot their opponents by a total of 632- 
479 and outscored them by a total of 
182-115. 

The season kicked off with a tough 
home match against a surprising Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania squad that came 
into the game unranked. Despite a 7-4 
halftime lead, the Jays let the Quakers 
climb back to an 8-8 tie to end the third 
quarter. Junior Matt Rewkowski gave 
the Jays two goals in the fourth quarter, 
but again the Quakers scored an unas- 
sisted goal, with 1:53 remaining, to cut 
the Hopkins lead to one. Finally, with 
five seconds remaining in the game, the 
Quakers mustered a final shot from 12 
yards out that was stopped by sopho- 
more goalie Scott Smith to seal the vic- 
tory for the Jays. 

The next game was even more 1m- 
portant — a match against perennial 
rival Princeton at Homewood Field. In 
front of a crowd of 6,386 fans, the Jays 
pummeled the Tigers in a decisive 14-5 
victory that included an 8-0 second half 
run by Hopkins. Junior midfielder Kyle 
Harrison and senior attackman Conor 
Ford each scored four goals to send the 
fifth-ranked Princeton squad packing. 

Three days later, the Jays added an- 
other victory to their 22-game home 
win streak as they defeated Albany, 17- 
6. Despite a 3-1 Albany lead in the first 
quarter of play, Hopkins went ona 15- 
1 tear that sealed the game early. 

Improving on their previous trouble 
in the first period, the Jays then fol- 
lowed up with a 13-6 road win against 
No. 11-ranked Hofstra by jumping out 
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Hopkins midfielder Greg Peyser fights off an opponent in last season’s NCAA semifinal loss to Syracuse. 


to an early 5-0 lead and continuing 
dominance throughout the game. 

The Jays then traveled home, where 
they faced third-ranked Syracuse. Ford 
again added four goals, as Hopkins 
dominated the Orangemen on every 
end of the field in a 17-5 victory that 
included a lengthy 13-1 run. The Jays 
won 20 of 24 face-offs in the match and 
held Syracuse to its lowest goal total in 
13 years. 

Nextcameanimportantroad match 
against Virginia, which knocked off 
Hopkins in the 2003 finals, 9-7. The 
back and forth game, which included 
seven ties and four lead changes, was 
sent into overtime on a late Virginia 
goal. The Cavaliers netted the decid- 
ing goal to earn the team a 9-8 victory 
and hand Hopkins its first loss of the 
season. 

While the loss resulted in a slip to 
No. 2 in the rankings, Hopkins re- 
bounded with a 10-9 come-from-be- 
hind victory against North Carolina. 
Although Carolina led 8-6 halfway 
through the third quarter, the Jays 
fought back and finished the Tar Heels 
offona goal by junior attackman Peter 
LeSueur with just under one minute 
remaining in regulation. 

The Jays continued their climb back 
to the top with a close 6-5 road victory 
against No, 13-ranked Duke, which 
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was held scoreless for a stretch of al- 
most 40 minutes. 

With the win, Hopkins regained 
their No. 1 ranking heading into one of 
the most hyped lacrosse games in re- 
cent history — the 100th meeting be- 
tween Hopkins and local rival Univer- 
sity of Maryland, then ranked at No. 3. 
The Jays jumped outearly, scoring two 
goals within the first 21 seconds, and 
never looked back. Junior attackman 
Kyle Barrie contributed three goals and 
one assist, as the Jays kept the Terra- 
pins out of striking distance and fin- 
ished with a 14-10 victory. 

Another difficult game followed, as 
the Jays traveled to Annapolis to face 
off with No, 2-ranked Navy. Hopkins 
carried a 6-3 lead into halftime, but 
allowed a 6-1 run by the Midshipmen 
and fell behind late in the fourth. But 
after a man-advantage goal with 48 
seconds remaining, the Jays tied it at 
nine and forced overtime. 

Ford finally lifted the Jays to vic- 
tory, netting the winning goal with less 
than four seconds left in the first over- 
time. 

The Jays closed the season with a 
pair of victories against local foes 
Towson and Loyola with 13-8 and 11- 
7 victories, respectively. For the third 
straight year, the Jays ended the regu- 
lar season with an impressive 11-1 
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record, and headed into the playoffs. 

The first round of the NCAAs pre- 
sented little challenge for Hopkins, as 
the team rolled past visiting Providence, 
15-3. The Jays never let their guard 
down, as they won 17 of 21 face-offs and 
dominated on all fronts. 

In the second round, Hopkins again 
met No. 8-ranked North Carolina. De- 
spite a Tar Heel comeback in the third 
quarter, the Jays went on a late 8-2 run 
and finished with a 15-9 victory. 

Expectations for Hopkins were high 
coming into the semifinal match against 
Syracuse, following the Jay’s decisive 
win earlier in the season. 

Yet in front of a massive crowd of 
46,923, the Orangemen exacted re- 
venge over the previous year’s 19-8 

Semifinal loss at the hands of the Jays. 

\Hopkins was able to keep the score 
tight in the first half, and ended down 
6-5 at intermission. In the third quar- 
ter, Hopkins came from behind to grab 
a brief 8-7 lead with an unassisted goal 
by sophomore Greg Peyser. 

But the Jays let the close game slip 
away late in the third quarter, as Syra- 
cuse pulled ahead for an 11-8 lead 
heading into the final period. 

Hopkins couldn’t regain a rhythm, 
as the Orangemen finished the game 


with an 8-1 run, sending the Jayshome 
early. 





Men’s lacrosse hopes seniors can 
end championship drought 


By Eric Ridge 


ith a returning core 
of heralded seniors 
who haveled the Jays 
to the Final Four in 
each of the past three 
seasons, the men’s lacrosse team enters 
this year hoping to finally walk away 
with a coveted NCAA Championship. 

On paper, the Jays certainly seem 
well-positioned to make a run at the 
title. This year marks Head Coach Dave 
Pietramala’s fifth season with the team, 
and this year’s seniors are the first class 
that he recruited. 

So far, the class has not disap- 
pointed. With eight returning start- 
ers, the Jays have impressed the crit- 
ics, garnering nearly two-thirds of a 
possible 56 first place 
votes in the Division I 
Top 25 Coaches Poll 
to earn a No. 1 pre- 
season ranking, out- 
pacing returning 
champions Syracuse 
by a slim margin. 

But the Blue Jays 
have recently had 
trouble living up to 
high expectations. In- 





The No. 1 ranking 
means nothing. But 
it does mean that 


everybody wants to 


and try to avoid peaking too early. 

“We just want to keep improv- 
ing,” Harrison said. “We think we’ve 
been playing our best lacrosse in mid- 
April.” 

Focusing on this season, Harrison 
said the Jays must not focus too heavily 
on their top preseason ranking. “The 
No. 1 ranking means nothing,” he said, 
referring to the Blue Jays’ talent com- 
pared to other teams. “Butit doesmean 
that everybody wants to beat us,” he 
said. 

If their schedule is any indication, 
the Blue Jays will encounter plenty of 
tough teams that will have a chance. 
The Jays start their season on March 
5 when they travel to Princeton to 
take on the Tigers. 

They return home to host UMBC 
and Hofstra be- 
fore then taking 
on Syracuse, Vir- 
ginia and North 
Carolina in suc- 
cession. 

The Jays then 
go home to host 
Albany and Duke 
before traveling 
down Interstate 
95 for the 101st 


deed, the past three match up with the 
years have proved bit- beat Us. Maryland Terra- 
tersweet for the Jays © —SENIOR MIDFIELDER KYLE pins. 


as- preseason hopes 
have largely gone un- 
fulfilled, evaporating 
during critical moments of playoff 
contests. 

In fact, while the Jays have lost just 
two games in each of the past three 
seasons, their few losses have always 
come at inopportune times, and their 
record in the NCAA Tournament has 
left much to be desired. 

Although they have entered the tour- 
ney as the top seed for three consecu- 
tive years, their seasons have ended with 
agonizing defeats. Three years ago, the 
jaye fell to Princeton in the semifinals 

1-9, 

The next season, Hopkins ad- 
vanced to the finals, only to fall to 
Virginia 9-7. Last year, the Jays lost to 
Syracuse in the semifinals 15-9. 

But the Jays say that despite having 
their past three seasons defined by 
heartbreaking NCAA losses, they can- 
not dwell on the past. 

“Basically we can’t look at the past 
three years,” said senior midfielder Kyle 
Harrison, who is expected to be one of 
the team’s leaders this season. 

Instead, the Jays must attempt to 
learn from their late season collapses 





Hopkins will 
then host two of 
itslast three, play- 
ing against Navy, then going on the 
road to face Towson and ending the 
season at home against Loyola. 

In all, 10 of the Jays’ regular season 
opponents are ranked in the preseason 
Top 25. Six of these opponents are 
listed in the top eight, and eight in the 
top 13. . 

But this year more than in recent sea- 
sons, Hopkins will be led by an espe- 
cially experienced cast. Of the team’s 37 
letterwinners last year, 26 are returning 
for 2005. 

Leading the charge for the team s 
run at a-championship will be 
Harrison, who scored 26 goals and 
notched seven assists last year en 
route to earning first team STX/ 
USILA All-America honors last year, 
along with senior attackman Kyle 
Barrie, who tied Harrison with 26 
goals last season and garnered sec- 
ond team honors. 

They will be complemented by se- 
nior attackman Peter LeSueur and se- 
nior defender Chris Watson, both of 
whom havestarted all 45 games oftheir 


careers. 


HARRISON 


With so much experience, the 
team’s seniors realize that much of 
the burden to win a championship 
this season squarely rests on their 
shoulders. 

“We talk about it a lot,” Harrison 
said. “We’ve all kind of been through 
the same things.” 

The fact that this year’s seniors are 
Pietramala’s first recruiting class only 
intensifies the already high expecta- 
tions. 
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Hopkins goalie Scott Smith and the rest of the me 


“T think he treated last year’s se- 
niors like they were his own,” Harrison 
said, referring to Pietramala. None- 
theless, he admitted that this year’s 
class was special. 

“Tm sure it means a lot to coach,” 
he said. 

As for preseason predictions, 
Harrison just hopes that the team keeps 
improving. 

“We're going to play tough,” he 
said. 
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n’s lacrosse team is well- 


positioned for arun at an NCAA championship this season. 
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By Claire Koehler 


ith possibly the best 
group of leaders in 
the 
Hopkins lacrosse, the 
men’s team is again 
looking forward to another standout 
season. Ranked first in the nation, ac- 


cording to Inside Lacrosse/Face-Off 


Yearbook, the team will again play one 
of the toughest schedules nationally to 
bring out the school spirit in all of us. 
Seniors Kyle Harrison, Peter 
LeSueur, Matt Rewkowski and Chris 
Watson bring the whole package to the 
field in both their expertise and leader- 
ship skills. Harrison was a first team 
All-Americanand Midfielder ofthe Year 
last season. Sophomore year he earned 
second team All-American honors. Both 
years he was a finalist for the Tewaaraton 
Award, the top award in college lacrosse. 
Harrison is also regarded as one of the 
best face-off specialists in the nation. 
He finished eighth in the nation in face- 
off winning percentage last season with 
.626 percent. Harrison also ranked first 
for the Jays in groundball pickup. 
LeSueur has started all 45 games in his 
career asamember of the Blue Jays attack. 
He has career totals of 47 goals and 49 
assists for 96 points. Last year he was sec- 
ond on the team in assists and sixth in 
both goals and points. Sophomore year 


history of 


Senior captains provide 
leadership as Jays try for title 


he finished fifth on the team in scoring 
with 45 points. Freshman year LeSueur 
was sixth on the team in scoring and he 
became the first Hopkins freshman since 
1992 to register 10 or more goals and 10 
or more assists. LeSueur also had 27 
groundballson theyear, themostamong 
the attackmen. In the spring of 2004 
LeSueur was named a second team Dis- 
trict I] Academic All-American. 

“T feel like ’'ve been through the sys- 
tem and learned what it takes to be a 
leader, and people have recognized my 
success in adopting those leadership 
skills,” said LeSueur. “I'm extremely 
honored to be one of our captains, but 
more importantly I feel a great amount 
of responsibility because when people 
talk about ourteam, it’sareflection onus 
as captains. We are the ones who are 
supposed to be the leaders, who are re- 
sponsible for teaching the guys how to 
work, how to win, how to act, and their 
behavior is a reflection on us.” 

During the daily practices Harrison, 
LeSueur, Rewkowskiand Watson lead 
the team through drills and act as liai- 
sons between the coaches and the play- 
ers. “We’re expected to be leaders and 
motivators during practices, but once 
the game starts we’re all just one team, 
and when things are going well we all 
rally together,” said LeSueur. “When 
things go badly we need to get the team 
back together andas captains stay calm 


under pressure and motivate every- 
body when we aren’t on top.” 

“Td like to believe I was elected cap- 
tain because my teammates thought I 
would be a good leader of this team and 
I would do my best to lead both on and 
off the field,” said Harrison. “I was hon- 
ored when I found out, because to be 
elected captain at Hopkinsisan amazing 
feeling. Youfeelasthough theteamlooks 
up to you and watches how you react in 
tough times, and Ilike that; I enjoy being 
one ofthe people the team looks to, With 
the freshmen we just do our best to try 
and teach them theright way todothings. 
They are a great group of kids, and they 
areextremely talented; they'll playalarge 
role in our team this year.” 

“Even though I’m a senior now, it 
wasn't so long ago I was a freshman,” 
said LeSueur. “On the one hand I have 
that view of them, on the other I realize 
that a lot of these guys are still young 
teenagers who have a lot of experiences 
ahead of themand maybejustneed some 
guidance. I have great deal of respect for 
them. Mutual respect is one of the foun- 
dations of our team.” 

Rewkowski is in just his second sea- 
son here at Hopkins. As a transfer stu- 
dent from Duke, he was their top player 
before deciding Hopkins was a better fit 
forhim. Heearned third team All-Ameri- 
can honors last year and was an honor- 
able-mention his sophomore year at 


Duke. He tied for third on the team last 
season in points scored with 26 goals 
and 11 assists for 37 total points. 
Rewkowski had 12 extra-man goals on 
the season, the second-highest total bya 
Hopkins player since 1995. 

Watson, in his second year as co- 
captain, leads the Blue Jays defense. He 
has started all 45 games in his career asa 
member of the defense. He took a ca- 
reer-high 30 ground balls last season, 
the most among Hopkins’ close 
defensemen. The Blue Jays finished ninth 
in the nation in scoring defense in 2004. 
Watson was named a first team District II 
Academic All-American anda third team 
National Academic All-American. 
Watsonisthe first Hopkinsmen’slacrosse 
player to earn National Academic All- 
American honors since P.J. DiConzatook 
second team honors in 2002. 

As seniors, the four realize this is 
their last time to compete for a national 
championship. But right now they are 
focusing on being the best they can be 
week by week. 

“Being ranked No. 1 isan honor, but 
once the season starts we throw that out 
the window and take it one game at a 
time and get focus on the basics: team- 
work, hard work and selflessness,” said 
LeSueur. “Wehave the potential to com- 
pete in the playoffs, but we have a lot of 
competitive games before we can think 
about that.” 





Eleven new faces join men’s team 


By Jason Farber 


hen the Johns 

Hopkins lacrosse 

team kicks off their 

season against 

Princeton this Sat- 
urday, Blue Jay faithfuls can rest as- 
sured there will be plenty of familiar 
faces on the field. 

While the Jays return All-American 
senior Kyle Harrison and second-team 
All-American seniors Kyle Barrie and 
Tom Garvey, two of the faces on the 
team will only appear to be familiar. 
These faces belong to freshmen Michael 
Doneger and Stephen Peyser. If their 
last names sound familiar, it’s because 
their older brothers — Adam and 
Michael, respectively — were both co- 
captains of the men’s team last spring. 

Currently, Adam Doneger is a 
midfielder for the New Jersey Pride and 
was the 2004 Major League Lacrosse 
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Rookie ofthe Year, and Michael Peyser 
is playing defense for the Boston Can- 
nons. : 

In fact, the Donegers and the 
Peysers are two of lacrosse’s most suc- 
cessful proliferous families. Jason 
Doneger is currently a senior at 
Princeton and was an honorable men- 
tion All-American in 2004, and Greg 
Peyserisajunior standout for Hopkins. 

Nevertheless, the youngest Doneger 
said that playing for the Jays is like 
being part of a family — blood con- 
nections or not. 

“The upperclassmen are always ask- 
ing us to come over and hang out,” he 
said. “It’s like having 40 big brothers.” 

Doneger and Peyser are just two 
members ofa loaded freshman squad, 
which also includes Kevin Huntley, 
winner of the Baltimore Sun’s All- 
Metro Player of the Year in 2003 and 
2004. 

Huntley, who went to high school 


at nearby Calvert Hall, also has blood 
ties to the team — his father played for 
the Jays. 

“It’s unbelievable playing with all 
these great guysaround,” Huntley said. 
“It’s going to be nerve-wracking, but I 
can do it.” 

In all, the Blue Jays have 11 fresh- 
men on their roster, four of whom 
were high school All-Americans last 
year (selections are made by region, so 
there were almost 300 total selections), 

Joining Peyser and Huntley on the 
list are midfielder Paul Rabil, from 
Bethesda, Md., and defenseman Nick 
Veith, from Kensington, Md. 

“It’s going to be a huge transition, 
but we've got good coaching, so we'll 
be fine,” said Rabil. ; 

Rabil was recently named the Wash- 
ington Post's All-Metro Player of the 
Year in 2004. Veith made the Post’s All- 
Metro First Team, along with fellow 
Hopkins freshman Ben O'Neill, who 
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hails from Oakton, Va. Freshman Garrett 
Stanwick, from Aquasco, Md., made the 
All-Metro Second Team. 

Though many of the freshman team- 
mates were once high school rivals, they 
are all united by one common goal: to 


_ bring Hopkinsits first national champi- 


onship since 1987. 

“We all have one goal in mind,” said 
Doneger. “And that’s to be playing on 
the last day in May.” 

According to the freshmen, this com- 
mon ambition also works to equalize 
the entire team. 

_ “They treat us just like we were se- 
niors,” said Huntley. 
__ “The worst thing we ever have to do 
is clean the locker room,” said Doneger. 

And there is one more thing the tal- 
ented freshman squad has in common: 
the urge to finally get out there and play 
their firstgame. — - 

I just can’t wait to play on historic 
Homewood Field,” Rabil said, 





Men’s coaches continue legacy as 
they chase elusive championship 


By Nathan Bates 


opkins Men’s Lacrosse 
Head Coach Dave 
Pietramala has a lot to 
look forward to in his 
fifth year as head of the 
Blue Jays, and a lot to look back on too. 

The 2000 USILA National Coach 
of the Year with Cornell, Pietramala 
won the same award in 2002 with 
Hopkins. He has amassed a 47-10 
(.825) record since returning to his 
alma mater. 

During his tenure, he has taken the 
Blue Jays to the 
NCAA Tournament 
each of his four sea- 
sons as head coach. 

Under his guid- 
ance, Hopkins has 
made the Final Four 
three times, includ- 
ing an appearance 
in the 2003 NCAA 
Finals. 

But the ultimate 
goal still eludes 
him — hehas yet to 
lead the Blue Jays to 
a national champi- 
onship. And he 
hopes that this year 
will change that. 


Hopkins. 


ad 


Arguably the best 
defensive player to 
ever play college 
lacrosse, Pietramala 
was a three-time First 


Team All-American at 


A lot of things have to go right. That’s 
why I admire and respect Princeton, 
Syracuse and Virginia so much be- 
cause of what they have done and 
that’s why I respect what Hopkins 
had done for so many years.” 

Pietramala is no stranger to what 
Hopkins has done, having been an 
integral part of the Hopkins lacrosse 
legacy as a player. 

Arguably the best defensive player 
to ever play college lacrosse, 
Pietramala was a three-time First 
Team All-American at Hopkins, and 
led the Blue Jays to the 1987 NCAA 
Division I 
Championship 
and an appear- 
ance in the 1989 
NCAA Finals. 

He was twice 
awarded __ the 
William G: 
Schmeisser 
Award as the 
nation’s out- 
sutrasiledelenes, 
defenseman, as 
well as being 
named the 
nation’s most 
outstanding 
player in 1989. 

Assistant 





“Up until this 
point, weve been 


oh-so-close and we’ll keep working 
until we get the right ingredients and 
hopefully, we'll get there and win it,” 
said Pietramala in a Baltimore Sun 
article last week. 

“Pve learned quickly that winning 
a national championship is not easy- 





N 
Pietramalaembraces former Asst. Coach PatMillerat 


coaches Seth 
Tierney and Bill 
Dwan also know what it’s like to be 
part of the Hopkins legacy; having 
been Pietramala’s teammates when 
they went here. In 1989, the three 
men were part of the last Hopkins 
team to win a national champion- 


ship. 


ATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 
theendofthe ‘04season. 
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“In regards to the three of us hav- 
ing played together, I think it pro- 
vides a unique chemistry,” said 
Head Coach Pietramala. “We’re all 
different. Coach Tierney and I are 
the more emotional two. Coach 
Dwan is flatlined. There are things 
that can be done without things be- 
ing said. We know each others’ per- 
sonalities and moods. We were 
friends before we were co-workers. 
I think our guys really see how we 
interact and see how close we are 
and how much we push and chal- 
lenge each other. And I think that 
environment has been helpful to our 
players and our staff.” 

Tierney, recently promoted to As- 
sociate Head Coach, is the team’s of- 
fensive coordinator. A 1991 graduate 
of Hopkins who spent time as an of- 
fensive coordinator at Hofstra, 
Tierney has helped turn the Blue Jays’ 
offense into one of the best in the 
nation, ranking fifth in scoring of- 








= ; NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 
Pietramala paces on the sidelines during the semifinal Syracuse matchup. 


fense and extra-man offense last year, 
and leading the nation in scoring of- 
fense and extra-man offense in 2003 
en route to an appearance in the 
NCAA Championship. 

Bill Dwan, also a 1991 Johns 
Hopkins graduate, assists head coach 
Dave Pietramala in working with the 
Johns Hopkins defense, while also 
assisting with all game-planning. 

Dwan also oversees the scout team 
defense and coordinates the team’s 
extensive video scouting and recruit- 
ing efforts. 

He was formerly an assistant coach 
at Loyola and took several years off 
from coaching to work in the sales 
management department at Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter before joining 
the Hopkins staff. 

Rounding out the coaching staff this 
year is volunteer assistant coach Dave 
Allan, a 1968 graduate of Randolph: 
Macon. Heis the former head coach of 
local high school Gilman. 
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‘Men's team faces difficult match- 
ups throughout the 2005 season 


By Brendan Schreiber 


istory always seems to re 

peat itself for the Blue 

Jays when the lacrosse 

season rolls around. The 

team regularly finds it- 
self bestowed with a No. 1 ranking in 
the Inside Lacrosse Top 25 Preseason 
Coaches Poll. 

The Jays then typically enter the 
NCAA tournament with great expec- 
tations. 

This year, Hopkins’ men’s team 
looks to make yet another run to the 
final four and win the most sought 
after and elusive prize in college la- 
crosse. 

However, in order to make it to the 
finals the Blue Jays will have to tackle 
one of the toughest schedules in the 
nation, highlighted by a road sched- 
ule that features four of the top 10 
teams in the nation. 

The Blue Jays will play NCAA 
champion Syracuse, No. 3-ranked la- 
crosse powerhouse Princeton, No. 5- 
ranked Maryland, No. 7-ranked 
North Carolina and No. 11-ranked 
Towson away from Homewood Field. 
NCAA runner up Navy and No. 8- 
ranked Virginia highlight the home 
schedule. 

Ten of Hopkins’ 12 opponents dur- 
ing the 2005 season are ranked in the 
top 25 in the Inside Lacrosse poll and 
the other two, Albany and UMBC, just 
barely missed the cut for a spot on the 
top 25. 

Hopkins will play six of the top eight 
teams in the poll and eight of the top 
13.The 2005 schedule is highlighted by 
games against each of the three teams 
that advanced to the 2004 Final Four 
held at M&T Bank Stadium in Balti- 
more. 

In fact, Hopkins is the only team in 


MEN’S LAX TRIVIA 





Did you know... 


The Jays are 42-1 in the month 
of April since the beginning of 
the 1997 season. 


Hopkins is 36-4alltimeinhome 
NCAA Tournament games. 


The Jays are currently riding a 
27-game home win streak, 








the nation to play Princeton, Navy 
and Syracuse. 

The season opens with a meeting 
between Hopkins and its historical 
rival, Princeton, which has stepped 
up froma No. 5 ranking at the open- 
ing of last season to a No. 3 ranking 
this year. 

The Blue Jays handily defeated 
the Tigers at home last season, 14-5, 
in an overwelming opener. 

This year the Jays will have to 
defeat the Tigers on their home turf 
as they travel to New Jersey this Sat- 
urday. 

A home stint against UMBC and 
Hofstra welcomes the Blue Jays upon 
returning back to Baltimore from 
the Princeton game. 

Following these two relatively 
guaranteed notches in the win col- 
umn is the highly-anticipated 
rematch at Syracuse. 

This match could prove to be the 
Hopkins Blue Jays’ most difficult and 
intense game of the regular season, 
despite the graduation of the most 
celebrated piayer in college lacrosse 
for the past four years, Michael 
Powell. 

No. 8-ranked Virginia, who 
handed Hopkins its only regular sea- 
son loss in 2004 despite falling to the 
bottom of the Top 25 list, will pro- 
vide the Blue Jays with their first 
challenge of the season at 
Homewood Field. 

The Cavaliers’ disappointing 5-8 
finish last season shocked many, 
marking the team’s first losing season 
in 17 years. 

Pairing last year’s distressing loss 
with the return of 27 lettermen, eight 
of whom are starters, including the 
team’s stars John Christmas and 
Matt Ward, the Blue Jays should not 
overlook the potential of the Cava- 
liers, as they have already won two 
consecutive games so far this sea- 
son. 

After Virginia, the Blue Jays suit 
up for three games within seven days, 
pitting the team against No. 7 North 
Carolina, Albany, and concluding 
with No. 13 Duke. 

Hopkins barely edged out both 
North Carolina and Duke in 2004, 
winning by a one-point margin in 
each game, 10-9 and 6-5, respec- 
tively. 

April 17 marks the 101st meeting 
between the Blue Jays and homestate 
rival University of Maryland. 
Hopkins has faced tough opposition 
against Maryland the past two years, 
winning a very tight match in 2004 
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and taking away a victory in an ex- 
citing overtime the year before. Lo- 
cated at Maryland this season, the 
game — notorious for drawing enor- 
mous crowds of fans — should prove 
to be one of the most difficult games 
for the Jays. 

The season begins to wind down 
with a home game against last year’s 
No. 2 Navy, whom the Jays defeated in 
overtime 10-9, 

Next up for the team will be an 
away game just down the road at 
Towson against the Tigers. 

Finally, the regular season will come 


Kyle Harrison will match up against NCAA champ 








NATHAN BATES/FILE PHOTO 
Syracuse again this year. 


to an end with the homecoming game 
against Loyola on May 7. 

The Blue Jays certainly have their 
work cut out for them in the months to 
come, with arguably one of the most 
difficult schedules in the nation waiting 
for them. 

If Pietramala’s philosophy is cor- 
rect, and a difficult schedule brings 
Hopkins to the top of its game in 
Preparation for the playoffs, perhaps 
the Blue Jays can end the 17-year 
championship drought that has 
plagued the team since the heyday of 
Pietramala’s career. 





Opponent 


2/28 Pennsylvania Baltimore, MD 
3/06 Princeton Baltimore, MD 
3/09 Albany Baltimore, MD 
3/13 Hofstra Hemstead, NY 
3/20 Syracuse Baltimore, MD 
3/27 Virginia Charlottesville, VA 
4/03 North Carolina Baltimore, MD 
4/10 Duke Durham, NC 
Johns Hopkins 48 54 47 32 4/17 Maryland Baltimore, MD 
Opponents 27 25 32 30 4/24 Navy Annapolis, MD 
: 5/01 Towson Baltimore, MD 
5/08 Loyola Baltimore, MD 








Statistics by Period 
NCAA Tournament: 


4/24 Providence Baltimore, MD 1,213 
5/01 North Carolina Charlottesville, VA 2,869 
5/08 Syracuse Baltimore, MD 46,923 






anor: 1.2 3 4 OT Total 
JHU 167 167 152140 6 632 
Opponents 122115 119119 4 479 














Saves: 1 2 3. 4 OT Total 


JHU 33° 325-36" Al 1 143 
Opponents 50 53 54 41 3 201 













Scorin . Games : letcele late, 
g Played/Started Shots Goals Assists Pts Balls Penalties Min 

























































































poncrers: OT Total Conor Ford 15/15 ies 9 53 1 for 10 
JHU 34 39 41 49 “0 163 Kevin Boland : 15/15 43 13 32 45 17 1=—for. 1.0 
Q 153 Matt Rewkowski 15/15 80 26 11 37 16 2 fore 20 

Kyle Barrie 15/15 74 26 11 37 22 1- fOre0:5 

Kyle Harrison 15/15 93 26 7 33 69 0 for 0.0 

Peter LeSueur 15/15 = 30 10 15 25 29 6 for 40 

OT Total Greg Peyser 14/0 38 9 10 19 59 Sor as 

Jake Byrne 15/0 42 8 10-18 14 1 for 1.0 

Kyle Dowd te ie | 3 ag 4 6 for 00 

Joe McDermott 13 3 tO eS 

ot Total] [erp _ sr : 3 . goes 5 ae on 

rank Potuce or 2. 

aU Se yeep LY aes eae te. ow Harned 15/0 8 1 1 2 52 7 for on 
Opponents 59 49 52 44 3 207 Jamison Koesterer 12/0554 1 1 2: 5 te fOt=-1.0 
; Joe Benson 5/0 3 1 0 1 1 0 for 0.0 
Failed Clears: OT Total Matt Feild 15/0 2 0 1 1 1 petOr=-1 5 
JHU 212-10 SO Lou Braun 14/0 2 0 1 1 24 0 for 0.0 
0 50 Joe Malo 14/0 3 0 0 0 1 ‘Oy itele Lato’ 

Joe Vollen arts i . - = 6 for 70.0 

: is Watson 2 fOr ‘ 

Ground Balls: 22-92 401: Total Kyle Mil wy 1/0 0 0 0 0 0 eee we 
JHU 129 135 124130 3 521] |GabeHirl 2/0 0 0 0 0 0 SEED 
Opponents 95 99 107110 2 413)  |andrew DiConza HO 20 0 0 0 0 Se fore S 
Greg Raymond. 5702 0 0 0 0 3 2 formes 2S 

Matt Pinto 15/15 228 0 0 0 18 Bo forsegs 

Tom Garvey (SS 0 0 0 24 5 for Ae 

Kevin Conry 15/0 0 0 0 0 1 0 for 00 

Jim Maimone-Medwick __ 1 jo oO 0 0 0 0 0 for 00 

Brendan Skakandi /0 . 0 0 1 0 for 0.0 

.Schwartzman 8-2 188:22 27 Matt Stoffel 4/0 4 7 0) 0 1 0 for 00 
i 14-13. 715:59 116 Drew Dabrowski > 5/0 , ‘ 0 0 1 0 for 00 

1-0 0:53 0 Matt Nedles ch . " " u 0 ee 0.0 

Scott Spratien 02 st0%r- 0,0 

Josh Pico 7/0 a 0 0 0 G:for. 10.0 

Scott Smith 14/13 0 0 46 1 for 0.0 

Anthony Triplin 10/0 ams 2 0 0 1 0 for 00 

Won Attempts Jesse Schwartzman 8/2 0 0 6 0 for 0.0 
JHU , 15... 632 182 117. 299 521 57 for 46.5 





15 479 115 63 178 413 76 for 
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5TH SEASON 


Jouns Hopkins ‘90 


Heap Coacu 


2005 Men’s 
Lacrosseleam 








SETH TIERNEY 
Assoc. Heap CoaAcH 
(Jouns Hopkins ’91) 





| 
| 
‘BILL DWAN 

Asst. CoAcH DEFENSE 








Asst. CoacH 











JAMISON KOESTERER 
SOPHOMORE 6’4” 
MiprFiELp 225 LBS 























SoPHOMORE 6’0” 


Goaue 2710 LBS 


a SS 
JESSE SCHWARTZMAN __ 


MICHAEL DONEGER KYLE BARRIE 


FRESHMAN 62” SENIOR 
MiprFieELp 198 LBs ATTACK 200 Les 


DAVE ALLAN 


(Jouns Hopkins ’91) (RanDoLPH Macon ’68) 








SCOTT SMITH 
JUNIOR 
GOALIE 175 LBs 











JOSH PICO 
JuNioR 6’3” 
Derense 220 LBS __ 








STEVEN PEYSER 
FRESHMAN 6’2” 
MiprieLp 205 LBs 
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BEN O’NEILL 
FRESHMAN 





Miprie.o 205 LBs __ 


FRESHMAN 6’1” 





1@ 

















JOE BENSON 


MATT REWKOWSKI 


SENIOR 6’0” JUNIOR 
MipFieELp 175 LBs ATTACK 220 LBs 





MATTNADER 
DEFENSE 6’0” 


JuNIOR 200 Les 


ERIC ZERRLAUT 
SOPHOMORE 6'5” 





DEFENSE 215 LBs 
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GEORGE CASTLE 
FRESHMAN 6’2” 


MiprFietp 165 LBs 





DREW DABROWSKI 
SoPpHOMORE 6’4” 


Attack 185 LBs 












































KYLE HARRISON 
SENIOR 
MiprieL_p 


6’0” 
185 LBs 








D 

















GRAYDON LOCEY 
FRESHMAN 
GOALIE 


6’0” 
215 LBs 











PAUL RABIL 
FRESHMAN 
MiprFiELD 


6’2” 
200 iBs 


GREG PEYSER 
JUNIOR 














6/2” 
205 Les 


5/11” 
175 LBs 


FRESHMAN 


MiprFiELp GOALIE 


NOLAN MATTHEWS _—_ 


BRENDAN SKAKANDI 





5’1 oO” 
175 LBs 


SOPHOMORE 
MiprFieLp 
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KEVIN HUNTLEY 
FRESHMAN 
ATTACK 


5/10” 
180 LBs 





JAKE BYRNE 
SOPHOMORE 
ATTACK 





6’0” 
185 LBs 


5'8” 
165 LBs 


SENIOR 
GOALIE 





JAMES MAIMONE-MEDWICK 





2y/ 











LOU BRAUN 
SENIOR 


Miprtetp 





2°) 








PETER LESUEUR 
SENIOR 
Attack 


34 


5’1 0” 
185 LBs 





ANDREW DICONZA 
Junior 


Miprietp 


5’8” 
175 LBs 























OM GARVEY 





T / Ul 
SENIOR 6’0 
DEFENSE 


185 LBs 

















5’1 1” 
185 LBs 





VAL WASHINGTON 
FRESHMAN 
MiprFieLp 


MATT PINTO 
JUNIOR 


DEFENSE 


5’9” 
170 Les 























KYLE MILLER 


BENSON ERWIN 


























5a 












GREG RAYMOND 
SENIOR 
DEFENSE 


6’4” 
205 LBs 


JOSEPH MALO 





ee eee 


GABE HIRL 64” SENIOR 6'1” OPHOMORE 6'2 SENIOR 6’0” 
sees 21018s _MiprieLp 200 LBs DEFENSE 215 LBs MiprFieLD 200 LBs 
u 
‘ = NICK VEITH MATT FEILD 
CHRIS WATSON ___,- Fresuman 510” ‘Junior 61” 
seis 200.s8s_ DEFENSE 1858s Miprie.o 175 LBs 
EFENSE 
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